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PORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION — 


Ss, ‘ - 


= as ros 


Roard of Gducation. 


Cuarwtes E. Hiiu, Preszdent. 


R. D. ArcuE, Secretary, 


SAMUEL GAISER, Ass’¢ Secretary, 


288 Summer Avenue. 


107 Fifth Avenue. © 


CHARLES B. GILBERT, Czty Superintendent, 226 Mt. Prospect Avenue. 


Gro. W. REEvE, Suf't of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Ward. Name. 


1st ( Henry A. Swann, 
( James A. Backus, 


( Charles W. Menk, 


*d } Hugh P. Roden, 
3q | Samuel F. Wilson, 
Charles L. III, 
Miles F. Quinn, 

aes James M. Fisk, 

AB James Hart, 
Albert Frey, 

6th } Michael Smith, Jr., 

"th Chas. M. Myers, 


1 Michael Sugrue, Jr., 


{ Charles E. Hill 
W.H. Van Iderstine, 


Walter T. Crane, 
David A. McIntyre, 


James Mullin, 
David B. Nathan, 


Robert N. Brundage, 
( George W. Frey, 


Thomas J. Sinnott 
9 ’ 
12th | R. A. Stanger, 


2,1, § Henry P. Schott, 
aes Frank Lagay, 


( 
{ 
l 
( 
( Charles Clark, 
( 
f 
{ 
8th 
9th 
10th 
( 


11th 


14th | Nathan Kussy, 


John Desch, 


15th § Nathaniel J. Ward, 
{| Walter H. Parsons, 


Place of Business. 
247 Broadway, N. Y. 
291 Broad Street 


106 Market Street 
345 Washington Street 


147 West Kinney St. 
132 Springfield Ave. 


16 Mulberry Street. 
150 Nassau St, N. Y. 


163 Lafayette Street. 
205 Ferry Street. 


317 So. Orange Ave, 
194 Warren Street. | 


Prudential Building. 
Prudential Building. 


141 Broadway, N.Y. 
Heller & Bros. 


165 Mulberry Street. 
Prudential Building. 


245 Lafayette Street. 
Charles Cooper Co. 


27 Park Row, N. Y. 
51 Newark Street. 


38 Read Street. 
41 Wall Street. 


480 Springfield Ave. 
15 Lewis Street. 


189 Market Street. 


Headley, Farmer & Co. 


Harrison, N. J. 


C.R: RR. Jersey City: 
77 Stone Street. 


Place of Residence. 
51 New Street. 
291 Broad Street. 


106 Market Street. 
345 Washington St. 


147 West Kinney St. — 
132 Springfield Ave. 


16 Mulberry Street. 
12 Chestnut Street. 


163 Lafayette Street. 
205 Ferry Street. 


317 So. Orange Ave. 
71 Bergen Street. 


15 Sydney Place. 
22 Searing Street. 


118 Mt. Pleasant Ave.. 
218 Elwood Avenue. 


1102 Broad Street. 
14 Elizabeth Avenue. 


245 Lafayette Street. 
47 Napoleon Street. 


189 North 7th Street. 
51 Newark Street. 


38 Read Street. 
35 Paterson Street. 


480 Springfield Ave. 
411 Bergen Street. 


294 Springfield Ave. 
282 Hunterdon Street.. ‘ 


87M. & E.R. R. Ave. 
77 Stone Street. 


Standing Committees. 


1899, 


FinaNcE—Myers, Crane, Nathan, Stanger, Wilson, Kussy, Schott. 


ScHooL Hovusres—Parsons, Crane, Quinn, Van Iderstine, Mullin, 
Brundage, Sinnott. 


ReEpAIRS—Nathan, Lagay, Parsons, Clark, Swann, George Frey, 
Smith. 


 Heatinc—Schott, Wilson, Sinnott, Brundage, Van Iderstine, Hart, 
Desch. 


TEACHERS — Quinn, Crane, Menk, Albert Frey, Backus, Van Iderstine, 
Fisk. 


NoRMAL AND TRAINING AND HicH ScuHoo_s—Albert Frey, Backus, 
Il], Roden, Ward, Menk, Sugrue. 


Eventnc Scuoors—Ill, Lagay, Myers, Roden, Desch,. McIntyre, 
Hart. 


Text Booxs—Menk, Nathan, Fisk Swann, Lagay, Clark, Stanger. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES—Backus, Wilson, Ward, McIntyre, Mullin, 
Schott, Kussy. 


Sanirary—Clark, Myers, Ill, Sugrue, Roden, Smith, George Frey 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark 


FOR THE YEARS 1898 AND 1899. 


Names oF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 


SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


MEGES OE) QUINN ics came cere eet ac 1892-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
PaAMES A, (BACK US. scPimetaier rans tareerhie cd cen aneeme 1895-6-7-8-9 
CHARLES os SUL, ci 00iy seus eke, ote) eae ane 1895-6-7-8-9 
MATHIsS :BHPODERI ee arent Ut lan mania .. -1895-6-7-8 
IALPRED..N, DEWIS hee Masui Oak. ete eee 1895-6-7-8 
Davin By NATHAN GS ae seh dias el gang gts eee 1895-6-7.8-9 
WALLIAMS A Gay: ager ek teen eee 1895-6-7-8 
JOHN. J. KRONENBERGER A wianl: oi) a mnie ee ae ie 1895-6-7-8 
CHARLES W.,) MENK\>. 3 Se eee ere 1896-7-8-9 
CHARLES CLARK! >. iia cn) caeeesaey cee cee nenne anne 1896-7-8-9 
EDWARD ZUSI..... pate EPMO teas eee teas 1896-7-8 (2 mos.) 
CHARLES (M.. JMVERS(ia 7:20) i eat ore a 1896-7-8-9 
WALTER. T. GRANE, pi). Ga en eee a ee 1896-7-8-9 
THOMAS J, SINNOTT. Pa a ee 1896-7-8-9 
Henry: P. SGHOTT: f.)25 Ae ee 1896 7-8-9 
GHARLES (HY SANSOM, 4.0 bs aan eee ...-1896-7-8 
SWILiiam Bs RYERSON: 0S 2 1 pine oe eee an eee 1897-8 
P.Ja MCGUINNESS iS ie 5 oa eee a 1897-8 
WiiilaM HOPEOPLES« oy 9b 2 tee ae ee 1897-8 (10 mos.) 
Joutn .J WALSHE S50 oy eae ee 1897-8 


W. H. Van IDERSTINE 
FRANK LAGAY 


PNA PELE VER oo ooh ee he re oe Lk id ed Oana 1897-8 
RNEA REY BIO UIC LE Yoo ce ene Vie Teste evel bredere Rie Mies 8 he 1897-8 
BM IOR CALM AN BL yas ah oatt ote ie bid 6 ae th Diy 1898-9 
SAMUEL F. WILSON......... ROIS De te sr ee ee: 1898-9 
eR CAME Y Cay Nore ® o's afar leat ies, Baie dorsi et 1898-9 
PERRO ES) Diese Cbd meer koe Nene se dai eter ots he bts 1898-9 
ERTS WVLUS LING gece yes. teh Ss ck acs bade DARE ot ets 1898-9 
EE THOR UN ITAGE fet tits aate tele oF pe gals Wer ahe eee one 1898-9 
ADEA NIN PRON ARON (ster ci, niet a pe liek rately 6. 4 os 1898-9 
MCC IE TEE O TEINS EEC er cele inks Sat cerie isbate as ora gat Mae 1899 
BRE USM ESE NE Nar CEE Mc ane oc ein a tea rare Bh ae cet ih tetas 1899 
ER RRS RED ACR Acute arctan: Bette cys Rae te ahah) ee ere a sca 1899 
BEBO H AMUN TAT a | cakes ny f Min sa ata aeore tanita Sta wth eh aer aha « 1899 
PG WAR LAU RU Mt Rog.s hin oi). 5 Sa erable. TNE, 1899 
PN eC NTA err pe lee oe nk auth rv gw ale oy gates 1899 
NTR IEW LARRY ee Phase oy coe cea ede ...1899 
RE LN GE RG iy Ge Or tie sah cio ds idariatas os Sane 1899 
BP TAIT TSS Ys spe eine c fh aoaan gr onttasone ia) hal vials hard a bes Mg 1899 
HOHN-DESCH 1.)0's.55..,5 ih aR HN RRO a pei a ee: apt neko rata 1899 
Bes WR ae TOA RGN GS) rele. ry tear rete oy alin Ssh Qian mae 1899 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


BRAT EU IN Ce CYNG Roo ec eV Svar uf aioe aoc ety ls eae. eine 1851-2-3-4 
PSAMUEL T.-L ENNINGTON $003 0's sce 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
Be A SUV PAL AWW SONG Ci os ohne Gio auc a ele o hue Wie teres 1863-4-5 
Be MT ey E OLION AL Diiiice/t> dei latserehacn’ dalecetele aialelal'aless 1866 
BERBER LC ER VW ia ItIGORD ct CAle altree we Sete feel uaa gs 1867-8-9 
Hpwin' H. Dawson ........ Fe ge A Re 1870 
DAVIE A MEAL VV OTTER RADIO rene weer URS diy dod ow alate eis jews 
PES PION CREE CHO BT tr gti Wert] Giitaristerssa a dig! areas sate, J lala 1872-3 
MAMET TL CC ARRANTN (far upe nate tog anie gtocelne ose whe: « 1874. 
BET RAML R EAM RE a et me eri le my eS Say, 1875 
Epwarp L. Dopsins.,........ .. 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos ) 
MAO UNG Es EX Get WAIN YC ois Gc che Bible? Pang iw ob 1880 (3 mos.)-1-2-3 
PO WARUATORLLERG ccc ne wee aes ae eae .. 1884-1889. 90-1 


*Epmunp L, Joy...... a RT gee Darth. Remiee cael a 1885 4-7 


AMEE SELAYS ss kee crv cn s0t, 1888-1892 


Henry C. Kuru 0 GG) ieee 1893-4 (9 mos.) 

Joon Van Doren, JR........ 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 

HENRY J. ANDERSON 32% <i: 30 ~ diepuiare ite gee ieee eres OO 

WHLLIAM. A.: GAY, (oo aic. nt ied apie eae wtih. 806-7 * 
Mines FS QuINN }).10 WO Se te eee hes 4771898 

CHARLES, E)) Hin fine os se ee ee ee nee ey t899 

SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 

JOHN IW HITEHEAD ok cei pean Wyeth hy Splat 8 

SEREDERICK OW. RICORD n= minirtes enema ee 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 

Gro. B. Sears. ..1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3- 


4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) | 

C. ALBERT STONELAKE...1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1- 
| 2-3.(8 mos.) 
GEORGE, Wi CASE: on Weer 1883 (344 mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
PY LYNDON BRYCES:. Sets. tee ee oe 1890-1-2-3-4 
EATON Seite eG Sy we met S , 1895-6-7-8-9 | 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“STEPHEN CONGAR S14) be eecere ee ...18538-4-5-6-7-8-9 
Gro. B. Sears ..1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2 
3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
W. N. BarrincGer. .1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1-2-3-4- | 
5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) . 
Cy Be Giver Tee 5 ee eee eee 1896 (2 mos.)-7-8-9 


*Deceased. 


Pe Ee GES el. 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


| Newark, N. J., February 23d, 1900. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark ; 

GrENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements of 
the City Charter and its supplements, the Board of 
Education respectfully presents the following report for 
the year 1899 :— 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS. 
; STATE. 
male Appropriation... os... =. $ 25,905 74° 
“Sse: Bet AACS ii ea PR 358,468 10 
State Manual Training......... 5,000 00°. 
} : ee $389,373, 84 
MUNICIPAL, | 
Balance from 1898..:..... Mane $15,113. 24 
Slax: Ordinances #0... 6 6 ~ «a». -850,000 00 
Contingent Fund (Common Coun- 
SN ela ee a Soe TA ae ~.. 40,000 00 
mommon Council: 2.5 ee: 6,000 00 
Manual Training (Common Coun- 
Cte blocs nae Sel eaid es AAP ape ate 5,000. 00 
Children’s Playgrounds..... ere tae. 00000 
Cash deposited with Comptroller. 1,198 19 
Raperest ONIBOQUuast +4. tiie ate « 240 00 


418,551 43 


$807,925 27 


& 


EXPENDITURES. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
Manual Training..... 


Balance. 


STATE. 


eae hy $384 373 84 


5,000 00 


MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc. 417,603 61 


eoeere eres ee @ 


———— 


EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 


STATE. 


$806,977 45 


$947 82 


Teachers’ Salaries—Day... 
Teachers’ Salaries—Ev’g . 
Teachers’. Salaries—Man- 

nal Training saci 


feck Sat et cone BALANCES. 


$371,492.48 | $371,492 48 
12,881 36 12,881 36 
5,000 00 5,000 00 
$389,373 84 | $389,373 84 


MUNICIPAL. 


Teachers’ Salaries—Day. .| $185,401 45 


Teachers’ Salaries—Ev'g . 
Teachers’ Salaries—Man- 

ual Training <iceneun ae 
Officers’ Salaries.......... 
Janitors’ Salaries......... 
tneidentals, 0. ee 
ext: Books etch vena ae 
Furniture and Supplies... 
Repairs sce Wel aaees ii 
Heating Apparatus....... 
Fuel 


eee ee eee eee eee weer eee 


Sere etree eereeseeeesv es 


Manual Training Supplies 
Children’s Playgrounds. . . 


APPROPRI’TI’NS.| EXPENDITURES. 


15,989 09 


3,016 95 
18,716 24 
48,647 87 

1.127 25 
35,379 07 
31,774 69 
25,708 91 
12,243 25 
17,362 95 

4,325 70 

2,478 68 

7,436 66 

3,089 30 

277 92 

4,625 45 

1,000 00 


$418,551 43 


$185,401 45 
15,989 09 


- 3,016 95 
18,716 24 
48,492 70 
1.127 25 
35,379 07 
31,774 69 
25,708 91 
12,248 25 
17,362 95 
4,325 70 
2.478 68 
7,436 66 
3,039 30 
277 92 
3,832 80 
1,000 00 


BALANCES, 


Ss 


$155 17 


792 65 


$417,603 61 


$947 82 


9 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from 1898..*....... «$78,378: 60 
Contingent Fund (Common Coun- 
TEE a ala SR RANE ca a ogee gr 8 1,125 00 


Cash deposited with Comptroller 100 00 
Public School Bonds (Dec. 22d). 318,284 95 


———es 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Bruce Street School House..... $11,810 16 
Charlton Street School House 

Piitian) os. pawn. ahr. 2 14,358 30 
Fifteenth. Avenue School House 

PERICNION | ene Se eis i 175 10 
South Market. Street School 

MARISOL EXCLU CLOT) cytes pova: 3 NRIs 19,576 20 
Seventh Avenue School House... 23,373 30 
Hawthorne Avenue School House 


LEGION coe eh dat eke She +g , 28,935 54 
Chestnut Street School House 

LUA TORS a1) tis oS 0 MA aa 10,000 00 
South Eighth Street School 

PiatisceteOGihion sie. 4 4. 22,000 00 
Eleventh Ward School Site and 

PRUSICLIT ieee ANd os ics Fahy Ws ‘, 22,000 00 
Miller Street School House (Ad- 

“Tg ATC ro bem | CU aad CAN SMOESaY oR Pear 25,000 00 
South Street School House (Ad- 

EIERACIA phe pte totes at ekhotay aces 25,000 00 
Eighth Ward School Site and 

BRIAN Oey Bee Lo wicks yaaa Mel 30,000 00 
Hamburg Place School House 

PEPE TUOT a ctrtat. Sstct ok. oaadlenae 35,000 00 


Amount forward......... $262,228 60 


$397 888 55 
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Amount brought forward. $262,228 60 
Camden Street School House ~~ ? 
(AS AITION Sao ch is licks om eapaneeeas 30, 000),00) 
Waverly Avenue School House _ rae 
(Addition):0: segue eee 25,000 00 
Newton Street School House 
(Addition)< vc, teat cs) cece 15,000 00 
Eighteenth Avenue School House 
(Addition) 0 30/2. .2uke eee eens 20,000 00. 
Fourteenth Ward School Site ia 
Building As eee oe - 80,000 00 
Unapportioned 050 oer 15,659 95 
ooo $397, 888 5b 
HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING.* 
: RECEIPTS. ee Pak ) 
Balance from 1898... |. .ad CLIO Sees SS 94s 00 
APPROPRIATIONS. Ny ie ae 
High School Site and Building. . | $, 9,498 66 
APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


BRUCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. mie 


Balance from 1898............. % 12,303 93 s 
Deduct amount transferred.. .. 493 wv es 
— $11,810 16 

Expended for Mason work...... $ 2,453 47 : 

Carpenter work... 4,190 00- 

Plumbing work... 397 00 

Painting work......- 477.00 

Steam. héating 7a, 46 7 o0ds OG 

Flagging... .s.6. . «1,007 -12- 

Artific’l stone work 374 00 

Grading Unies 28 00 

Fencinoy: eu ane 608 70 

Architect’s fee. ... 646 87 

AGVertisino 272.4% 27 00 


$11,810 16 
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CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


BIB IAUCC el UGHIRL OOO. vives esekis se $ 14,222 77 
mippropriation, 1G99 oo. oes 135 53 
Expended for Mason work...... $ 3,850 00 
Carpenter work... 5,060 00 
HrON WORK Ash ons “+ 2 615°:00 
Plumbing work... 1,558 00 
Peacoat ey 2,473 00 
Architect’s fee... 802-30 


$14,358 30 


$14,358 30 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Barance from 1898 eee, $ 744 85 
Deduct amount transferred..... 569 75 


Expended for Iron Fence....... 


$175 10 
S175 10 


SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


malance-frem 18982 i654: fees $ 19,447 72 
Bropropriation 16092) sae 128 48 
Expended for Mason work...... $ 5,646 60 
Carpenter work... 5,820.00 

- Painting work.... 650 00. 

Plumbing work... - 1,503 00 

Pl eatine ye amt s 3 4,565 00 

- Artific’l stone work 225 00 

PTA OI SN eie ie te 175 00 

Electric, bells... -.. 215 50 

Arenitect sstec, +. 776 10 


SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE, 


PPC ESTOS 1898-25 iene bs dais s $ 23,384 33 
Deduct amount transferred..... T1403 


\ 


$19,576 20 


$19 576 20 


$23,373 30 


Expended for Mason work...... $ 9,082 20 

Carpenter work... 8,188 74 

Plumbing work... 1,198 63 

Heatinow a eon 3,965 00 

Painting work.... 130 00 

Artificial stone 

RAT ica ieee eae 248 00 

Gas Oxturess are 120 00 

Architect’s fee.... 490 73 
——-———— $23,373 30 

HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 

Appropriation RLS OO mire en heey $23,935 54 
Expended for Bond No. 5 and interest...... 1,125 00 
Balances 2.8 thee ee eee $22,810 54 


CHESTNUT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 
Appropriation; id B99 eat a ee ecey cats $10,000 00 
SOUTH EIGHTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 
Appropriation; Als G0 se Geka ey canine ame bas $22,000 00— 

ELEVENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. : 
‘Appropriation. 1899 cn ee a eee $22,000 00 
MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 
APPropriation 1399 wie le ea a $25,000 00 
SOUTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 
Appropriation 1899. ca) ee ee $25,000 00 
EIGHTH WARD SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 
Appropriation 189055 nee ener $30,000 00 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 1899). Oe a a ee $35,000 00 


CAMDEN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 1899 


$30;000 60 


WAVERLY AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION), 


Appropriation, 1899 


0.2 ae 6 re Le) 6 am at 66) Je” oF 6 Te 


$25,000 00 


NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION), 


Appropriation, 1899 — 


& © 6 Se 6 @ 6 0 O16 0.2 © © 6 © 


$15,000 00 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 1899 


FOURTEENTH WARD 


Appropriation, 1899 


Balance from 1899........ 


HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 


Peatance tTOm B96 ye sy ass 
Expended for Mason work 


Plumbing work... 
Ironwork 22.0404 
Heating and ven- 

LilaAtin Oe: weer. 
Electric clocks.’. . . 
Artificial stone 


Gracie ocrin wt 
Removing flagging 
TSDC OT. acy smade 
Architects’. fees. %. 


@7 Bara Fe +6) 6) <8) @, 0) 10 © ew @ @. @ ove 0” o 


a6 "@- 56! Oy 6 (07 6 Cér Oe Sete bb 76) 6 


© @ ere ere wie) 6 Kiar ede eh 6 


SC KO" COTO 0 (0) OHO S: ee Ne 6.8) 0 a: 


OO) Ha 6.) OY ONG!) 8. ORO 


$120 00. 


355 39 
1,200 00 


1,655 00 
90 00 


$20,000 00 


SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 


$30,000 00 


$15,659 95 


$9,498 66 


5,308 78 


—_———S.-  ———————_ ____ 


606 25 0 ae. 6), ey 2 


$4189 88 
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BALANCES TO 1900. 
Hawthorne Avenue School House 


(ACdition }s sian sone Ay EN, . $22,810 54 
Chestnut. Street School House 

CACGItION) 4 eC aie een ae 10,000 00 
South Eighth Street School | 

House (Addition)....... . 22,000 00 
Eleventh Ward School Site eat 

Building)... 7s. Sere ern 22,000 00 
Miller Street School House 

(Addition) 055.5 ae eee et ena 25,000 00 
South Street School House: (Ad- 

dition). W2e ai ae eee ne 25,000 00 
Eighth Ward School Site and 

Buildin gy. see eee: 30,000 00 
Hamburg Place School House 

(AdditiGn esa oy Seas eae 35,000 00 
Camden Street School House 

(Addition) ..... ss hain rhs eet A 30,000 00 
Waverly Avenue School House 

(AUGitOn) ¢ten tetera ane 25,000 00 
Newton Street School House 

(Addition) ii ie) snc ere 15,000 00 
Eighteenth Avenue School House 

(Addition io teccrar eran 20,000 00 
Fourteenth Ward School Site and 

Buildino ewes cee 30,000 00 
Unapportioned ss en ie sae 15,659 95 


Ee eerie ai ake 


High Schoolbsite and«Buildino.= san oes 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance strom? S0ach eee $ 2,642 40 
From: tates qha/caes tea eee 5,000 00 


From Common Council......... 5,000 00 


4,189 88 


$12,642 40 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Deaehers Salaries..... 3.60. 2%. bi. $8,016 95 
Supplies, Equipment, etc. ..... 3,832 80 
eee Lie igen ua Se awe ee Site ie . $11,849 75 
eet rds RE gS lana ena te ee $792 65 
TABLE OF EXPENSES. 
Schools. Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
| SB ed oigh ars epaen ea by See a spas S201. 90% poll 80%. S415 67 
Washineton St,. Centre... 879287. 2... 181 02 
Thirteenth Ave. Centre.. 879 86 67 93 161 62 
Summer Ave. Centre..... 879 86 20 00 179 42 
Olivér St. Centre.......:. FERRO RG we eo: 179 41 
Fifth and Sixth Grades... 3,290 00 «..... 716 43 


$8,016 95 $999 23 $2,833 57 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to submit this, the 
forty-third annual report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of this city for the year 1899. The statisti- 
cal portion of the report is for the school year extend- 
ing from September, 1898, to June, 1899. 

This report shows a total enrollment of forty-five 
thousand four hundred and twenty-nine (45,429) as 
compared with forty-three thousand and ninety-two 
(43,092) for the year previous, with an average en- 
rollment of respectively thirty-five thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-two (35,782) and thirty-four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-two (84,382) for 
1899 and 1898. The average enrollment for the first 
term of the current school year falling within the 
limits of the annual report, but notincluded in the 
statistical report, shows an increase of one thousand 
three hundred and fifty (1,350.) The increase in the 
school accommodations has not kept pace with the 
increase in enrollment, so that we are to-day much 
worse off than we were a year ago. ‘There are now 
twenty (20) half-day classes in our schools, thirty-five 
classes in court-rooms and thirty-three (33) classes in 
rented rooms, none of them properly lighted or ven- 
tilated or supplied with suitable sanitary accommoda- 
tions, In many other schools the pupils are retained 
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in the ordinary school rooms only by overcrowding. 

It is with pleasure, however, that I report the 
prospect of relief. The three hundred thousand 
($300,000) dollars secured after long effort, when ex- 
pended, will doubtless relieve the pressure in most 
parts of the city; hence I do not need to comment 
more at length upon our lack of school facilities. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


As has been stated, you are about to spend three 
hundred thousand ($300,000) dollars in the erection 
of new school buildings. This is a considerable sum 
for this city, and it is important in the interests of 
both children and public economy that it be so ex- 
pended as to secure the utmost of value possible, and 
the best accommodations in the buildings erected. I 
am compelled to state that the present methods of 
securing plans and supervising the erection of build- 
ings have not in the past tended to secure the best 
results, and cannot do so. | 

School building is a distinct branch of architecture 
including many problems not met with in other 
branches, and possessing a literature and a body of 
specialized knowledge of its own. Questions of 
health, of safety and of educational convenience are 
involved, which only one who has made a careful and 
special study of them can understand. The average 
architect, however able in other departments of his 
profession, is necessarily ignorant upon those very 
points most important in building school houses. 
This city is full of monuments of such ignorance. 
Every School Board should employ its own experts 
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to plan and supervise the erection of its school build- 
ings. Special professional knowledge in this field is 
almost as important as in the field of education itself. 
Not only is our present method unfortunate in its 
results; it is extravagantly expensive. A building 
department employing efficient, trained experts could 
be maintained at much less cost than the present 
systemless plan. Under such a system the experi- 
ence of one year would be valuable during” the next. 
Under our present system it is thrown away. Il 
therefore urge upon your honorable body the 
organization of a building department so that here- 
after only expert architectural skill shall be employed. 
I make this recommendation with no reflection upon 
the architects heretofore employed. They are doubt- 
less all good architects; some few of them are good 
school architects, but we have no assurance from 
year to year that these will be secured to draw new 
plans in preference to those who have no knowledge 
of school architecture; hence I am sure that the 
architects themselves, possessing, as they do, a broad 
professional spirit, will be the first to admit that it 
would be better for the city and for their profession 
if all were to recognize that suitable training is re- 
quired for the building of school buildings. 


EXPENSE. 


I desire to again call to the attention of the Board 
and of the public the absolute necessity for liberal 
appropriations for the schools if this city is to stand 
abreast with other cities of the country and give its 
young adequate training for the duties of citizenship. 
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While money should not be squandered, liberal 
appropriations for schools are absolutely necessary. 
I am not and will not be an advocate of extreme 
economy in expenditures for the training of children. 
‘The citizens of Newark, if Newark is to continue in 
the march of progress which already marks her vari- 
ous departments, must consent to larger appropria- 
tions for public uses and particularly for education. 
The opening of so many new schools means the 
employment of more teachers, and will render it 
possible to reduce the number of pupils per teacher 
in those schools that now have too many. All this 
will require money. It means additional equipment, 
apparatus, books and all the essentials of a modern, 
good system of schools. I shall continue. to »mrge 
such liberal appropriations so long as it is my priv- 
ilege to make any recommendations to your honor- 
able body, and I shall continue to call the attention 
of the public to the unwise, unbusinesslike, anti- 
quated way of raising and distributing -money for 
educational purposes, if that continues. 

Surely, any business man must admit that a body 
expending approximately a million dollars a year 
ought to know to a reasonable degree of certainty at 
the beginning of the year the total of its appropria- 
tions, so as to plan accordingly. The Board of Edu- 
cation does not know until nearly the end of the year 
how much money will be available for maintaining the 
schools. ‘The increase of enrollment, of late between 
one and two thousand annually, necessarily means a 
certain increase in expenditures from year to year. 
The improved facilities and methods; the modern- 
izing of the school system, necessitate a still further | 
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increase. It is absolutely essential that the Board 
know how great the increase is to be. If reduction 
is necessary it can be planned at the beginning of the 
year, so as to cause much less injury than later in 
theyear. From September, 1899, to January, 1900, we 
have had practically no money: for the purchase of 
text books and other necessary school supplies. The 
pupils and teachers in many schools have suffered; 
in some cases the pupils themselves have bought 
books, in other cases they have gone without; in 
every case itis all wrong. The reason for this condi- 
tion was the reduction in the Board’s budget so late 
in the school year that only a few funds remained 
from which the amount of the reduction could be 
taken. ‘ 

There is additional uncertainty caused by the 
expenditure of money under the control of the dif- 
ferent committees without supervision by the Board’s 
officers, so that at no time do those havirig control of 
the finances know how much money has_ been 
expended or how nearly the various appropriations are 
exhausted. All this needs reform, and reform ofa 
simple sort, viz., an appropriation definitely deter- 
mined at the beginning of the year and a division of 
the amount appropriated among various funds, whose 
accounts cannot be overdrawn without action of the 
entire Board. 


SALARIES. 


In speaking of expenses I desire to repeat my rec- 
ommendation of last year—that at the earliest possi- 
ble moment the salary schedule be revised, looking 
toward the increase of salaries of the grade teachers 
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so that we may retain the very best teachers; also 
toward the readjustment of the principals’ schedule, 
so that the responsibility of the position and the num- 
ber of classes, as well as the grades included in the 
school, shall be taken into account in determining 
the salary of a principal. I also recommend 
a readjustment of the High School schedule so as to 
substitute merit for favor in determining advance- 
ment. The three grades of assistants among women 
should be taken away, and men and women should 
be put upon the’ same basis as to promotion, which 
should be determined by length of service and quali- 
fications. Progress from a stated salary to the next 
higher upon the schedule should be given according. 
to fixed regulations, and it should not be necessary 
for teachers to go about seeking an advance which 
they have earned. Under the old plan some teach- 
ers, those who had more personal push or more 
friends in official positions, secured salary advances, 
while the modest or the unfriended, often better 
teachers, got none. This will, I trust, be remedied 
during the coming year. ; : 


TEACHERS. 


I desire to express my appreciation of the work 
done by the teachers of the city during the past year. 
The improvement over the year preceding has been 
marked. There has been zeal, not only in the work 
of the school rooms, but in self-improvement, which 
will ultimately result in better work in the school 
room. Classes for study have been maintained by 
the teachers themselves. Some have taken courses 
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in near-by universities, others have supported lecture 
courses, and, in general, the growth in zeal and pro? 
fessional spirit has been most encouraging. Many 
teachers, stimulated by the desire for advancement, 
have taken the examinations offered as preliminary 
to promotion. Of those who have passed, practically 
all have already received promotion, and the number 
of teachers taking the examinations is increas- 
ing. In most of the schools the. best teach- 
ers are thus qualifying themselves for higher 
work. It is to be regretted, however, that in a few 
schools there seems tobe satisfaction with present 
attainments, and a lack of willingness to progress. 
In some such cases a change of position has proved 
helpful. Many teachers who have been inert and have 
failed to accomplish good results, by being put in a 
new environment have received fresh impulses and 
have been practically transformed. It is an easy 
thing for any of us staying long in a single environ- 
ment to become self-satisfied and self-centered, and a 
change, even though at first it may seem unpleasant, 
is often the very best thing that can happen to us. 
One of 'the best stimuli to the self-improvement of 
teachers is the possibility of promotion as the result 
of self-improvement. Every effort is made to encour- 
age teachers in this way. All the higher positions 
in the grades have been filled by promotion after 
examination, and several positions in the High 
School have been filled in like manner. ‘Teachers 
who have once acquired the habit of study, even for 
promotion as an end, will continue it for its own sake. 

The establishment of a general substitute list, to 
which teachers who have not been altogether success- 
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ful in the schools may be’ assigned, has proven of 
great value. While it has freed the schools in some 
cases from poor teachers, it has not deprived any 
teacher of the possibility of reinstatement. Already 
one who was placed upon that hst has been restored 
to a position by the Board, and. there are others for 
whom the outlook is promising. ‘Theshock, although 
a violent one, was in these cases, at least, profitable., 
Some naturally will never return to teaching, and in 
such cases the schools are better off. 

While teachers should be secure in their positions 
so long as their work is good, and should feel free to 
pursue lines of self-improvement with the hope of 
advancement, yet no one, either teacher ‘Or official, 
should be so secure in office that poor work will not 
result in dismissal. All that any teacher or any 
school official has a right to is retention while doing 
satisfactory work. It seems almost absurd to be 
compelled to state that the interests of the children 
are first; that no employee, from the highest to the 
lowest, has any claim on a place; that all positions 
are held subject to a change when the needs of the 
schools require it, and that surely no one who is in- 
efficient, either from lack of ability or lack of atten- 
tion, should hope to retain a position for a day. This 
theory is not harsh; it works to the interest of the 
good teachers, and every good teacher should advo- 
cate a fair judgment based upon work, rather than a 
position based upon the influence of friends, political 
or otherwise. I believe that the esprit de corps of the 
teachers of this city has been improved by the meth- 
ods which are employed. 
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TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


The method of issuing text books to schools needs 
revising. Under the present plan the lists of books 
which may be used in the schools are furnished the 
principals, and from these lists they order such sup- 
plies as they think are needed for their schools. 
Their orders are revised by the Superintendent and 
modified according to the dictates of his judgment. It 
inevitably happens from such a system that great in- 
equality results in the supply of books in different 
schools. Some principals are exceedingly conserva- 
tive and economical, using their books well so that 
they are never out of use, and getting all the value 
from the purchases. Others seem to have an un- 
natural yearning to be supplied with all the books on 
the list, whether they use them in the schools or not, 
and in many cases order many more than can possibly 
be used. In some instances, after the transfer of 


principals, stores of books have been discovered in 
the original packages. This requires continual 


vigilance on the part of the Superintendent in check- 
ing up orders, and even after exercising the utmost 
care it is impossible to avoid inequalities. I therefore 
recommend the following plan in supplying text 
books: First, that from the amount set apart in the 
budget for this purpose a certain sum be deducted for 
equipping new schools and for meeting emergencies, 
and that the remainder, constituting the larger part, be 
divided among the various schools in amounts pro- 
portionate to the enrollment in the different grades. 
As the Grammar School children use more books and 
supplies than the Primary School pupils, the assign- 
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ment should. be in three general classes—Kinder- 
garten, Primary Schools and Grammar Schools, with 
special assignments for the High and Normal Schools. 
The principals should be informed of the amounts set © 
apart for their -respective schools .and-should be fur- 
nished with a list of text books and supplies; then 
they should be allowed to order during the year to 
the limit of their various allowances. It will still be 
necessary, even if this plan is adopted, for the Super- 
intendent to carefully supervise the lists to see that 
principals do not spend all of their money early in 
the year and upon a few favorite supplies. If this is 
done there can be no further complaint of inequality, 
and our schools will be better and more uniformly 
supplied with text books and supplies. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study in our schools has been pur- 
sued with very slight modifications since the last 
report. It follows broad educational lines and leaves 
much latitude for the exercise of individuality and 
ingenuity. The principles upon which it is founded 
are very few and can be readily stated. Education is 
a continuous vital process, beginning at birth, and, as 
far as we Can see, never ending. The great educator 
is life itself; indeed, it is the only educator. The 
various influences in which we live from day to day 
form us. They, added to our inheritance at birth, 
have produced our present state. Education consists 
largely in a series of reactions; that is, the influence of 
the world about us upon our consciousness produces 
therein some reaction, and it is this reaction, this 
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activity of the soul put forth in response to an im- 
pression, that determines the trend of education or 
of growth. All that the school can do is to fit into 
this larger, fuller life which is educating the child, 
to concentrate and direct its forces, and to interpret 
it. It is the business of the school to give the child 
as full a life as possible, since the life of to-day de- 
termines largely the life of to-morrow. It should 
introduce him to as many influences of a good sort 
and to as much of the world as possible, and through 
this widening of his horizon should be stimulated 
noble activities in him which will result in his growth 
into a.-higher life; hence the subjects. that are best 
for the child to contemplate are those subjects which 
are best for anyone to contemplate. School subjects 
are not to be differentiated from the subjects of vital 
interest in the world around. There are certain 
necessary arts which all people attaining to any 
degree of liberal education must possess, such as 
reading, writing, the power of language expression 
and the ability to make the ordinary business compu- 
tations; and these must be taught in every school, 
but they must not be taught as meaningless.arts, but 
as the channels through which noble thoughts are 
communicated. This we call correlation. <A further 
principle is known as apperception ; that is, nothing can 
be learned that does not fit into something already 
known. <A mere presentation of an object to the 

mind does not necessarily produce knowledge of it~ 
in the mind; there must be something in the mind 
to which it can relate itself. An effort is made to 
present at each stage of the child’s development those 
subjects only for which.he is fitted at that stage. 
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These are some. of. the principles upon which our 
course of study is based, and with these in their 
possession the teachers can take the material fur- 
nished and work it out each in his own way. _ 
Reading and language work are improving. We 
feel that we are moving in the right direction, and 
that time will develop what we have already begun. 
Certainly children read better to-day and express 
themselves better than they did two years ago. One 
phase of language work has been too much neglected 
of late, viz., oral work. This we are endeavoring to 
change. The average man expresses himself much 
more frequently in oral speech than in writing. 
There is one phase of our work, however, which is 
very far from satisfactory. The study of arithmetic 
is in an experimental, transitional stage. Thinkers 
in various parts of the world are studying this prob- 
lem, and some think they have arrived at the proper 
conclusion, but most of us are quite at sea yet as to 
what is the very best method of teaching arithmetic 
in order to secure the best results in the shortest 
time. We are quite sure that what we are doing is 
not best. There are, however, principles that are 
quite generally accepted. We are reasonably sure 
that the formal mechanical number work is begun 
too early in the course to secure the best results; 
that the mental struggle required to accomplish the 
mechanical results in the firsttwo years of our course 
is largely wasted. There is an agreement upon the 
proposition that formal arithmetic should not be 
begun before the third year, and up to that time the 
children should see numbers simply as attributes of 
the things that they come in contact with, and that 
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even after the third year for some time the work 
should be largely concrete. The abstract treatment 
of numbers should gradually increase, however. Just 
how gradually is still a problem, but this much is 
sure—so soon as children can do the reasoning required 
in any arithmetical problem the object should be 
dropped. Mental stagnation and arrested develop- 
ment are unquestionably caused by referring back 
to the illustration and the object when the child has 
mentally gone beyond them. Weare working care- 
fully and trying to discover what is best in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, and I hope that we may add some- 
thing to the stock of knowledge in the possession of 
teachers in this respect. One thing that we need, and 
quickly, is a better arithmetic than the one we are 
now using. While it may not be clear which. arith- 
metic is best, any more than. which method of teach- 
ing. arithmetic is best, we know that our present 
method and arithmetic are both bad. I hope that 
early in the new year we may have a better book 
than the present one. 


MUSIC. 


In no department has progress been more steady: 
than in that of music. Miss Westwood’s: patient, 
persistent and systematic attempts to place the music 
of the schools upon a sound educational basis are 
producing the inevitable results. Recognizing as 
she does that song singing is the proper foundation. 
for the musical instruction of the children, she has, 
at great expense and. through much] effort, selected 
and supplied to the teachets carefully graded songs 
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suitable for children, easily correlated with the liter-. 
ature and nature study of the schools, and tending to 
cultivate pure musical taste. This work of selection 
is slow, difficult and expensive, and Miss Westwood 
needs the aid of the Board in supplying the schools. 
with proper materials. We have a good music sys- 
tem, whose books are of great value in teaching the 
technique of the art. Now, we need, as pointed out. 
in the report of the Supervisor, a supply of supple- 
mentary singing books to serve the same purpose in 
this department that the supplementary reading books. 
do in their field, because, say what we will, children 
learn to sing by singing, and taste is cultivated 
through familiarity with good music; therefore I 
urge that a list of supplementary song books, to be 
selected by the Supervisor of Music, be adopted, and 
that from time to time, as the funds of the Board. 
will allow, such books be purchased for use in the 
schools. 

In the High School music instruction is still em- 
bryonic. Pupils go from the Grammar Schools rea-- 
sonably able to read music and with considerable 
skill in singing it, and they strike at once a barren 
field. There has been until quite recently no sing- 
ing except at the opening exercises. There are still 
no suitable song books. We have now in the High 
School a teacher who is askillful musician and a very 
able instructor in his art. His time can be set apart. 
as fully as is desirable for the teaching of music. Mr. 
Safford has already organized voluntary classes among 
the students and has aroused considerable enthu-. 
siasm. I urge that at once a suitable High School 
singing book be selected in order that we may prop- 
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erly organize classes for the continuance in this insti- 
tution of the work done in the Grammar Schools. 
This is especially important, as many of the grad- 
uates of the High School go directly to the Normal 
School, and, after graduating from that institution, 
become the teachers of the children. The break in 
their musical instruction through the four years of 
the High School course is serious, and prevents the 
best work after they have become teachers. 


In the Normal School the work is and should be 
professional. Here especially should the pupil teach- 
ers learn not merely the technique of musical instruc- 
tion, but an abundance of good songs for children, 
and, above all, the art of singing them and teaching 
them, so that they can be sung well by the children. 
All this is well in hand and has been clearly mapped 
out by the Supervisor. All that she asks is a suitable 
amount of material and competent assistance. The 
latter is yet to be considered. Unquestionably we 
must soon provide for additional help in this depart- 
ment. 


Appended to this report is that of Miss Westwood,. 
the Supervisor of Music. 


DRAWING. 


I desire to say but little concerning the work in 
drawing} at this time. The sad death of Miss Faw- 
cett interrupted plans already in preparation and has. 
made necessary a revision of our work. Miss Baker, 
Miss Fawcett’s assistant, having been appointed to 
succeed her, the drawing will go on without break, and. 
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we will soon again be in line for the various im- 
provements already planned. 

The drawing department has two especial needs; 
it needs more supplies, especially for the teaching of < 
color, and it needs a closer correlation with the other 
departments for its own sake and for theirs, There 
is generally where formal drawing systems are em- 
ployed a tendency to treat drawing as a thing apart, 
with a warning to all outsiders of hands off. 


There are two distinct values of drawing—training 
in artistic sense and supplying the children with 
additional means of expression. For both uses, 
drawing must be taught as related to the world of 
ideas to be expressed. We have in Miss Baker a 
teacher competent in both respects, and I confidently 
anticipate steady and satisfactory growth in this 
department. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The Kindergartens have been extended until now 
there are thirty-nine (89); thirty-eight (88) of them 
having two classes, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. All the larger schools, with the single 
exception of Lafayette Street, are provided with this 
most important foundation department. With this 
exception, the only schools not supplied are those 
whose constituency is too small to furnish a suffi- 
cient number of children. 

The influence of the kindergarten upon the pri- 
mary grades is twofold; it furnishes them.with a 
class of children far better qualified to do. the work 
requirec, and through its very presence exercises a 
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wholesome influence upon the spirit and methods of 
the primary school. I can see no reason why Lafay- 
ette Street should any longer be made an exception, 
and recommend that a kindergarten be established 
in this school not later than next September. 

A close union has been formed in most schools 
between the kindergarten and first year classes to 
their mutual advantage. In some instances the first 
primary grade has been partially equipped with 
kindergarten furniture. There is no reason why 
this should not be done in all schools as soon as_ pos- 
sible, and I recommend that in all of the new schools, 
instead of the ordinary school desks for the first year, 
kindergarten tables and chairs be provided, on the 
following grounds: They are much.more hygienic, 
as they allow freer movement and more natural att1- 
tudes; they are much better for educational purposes, 
since they furnish more room for the children to 
work, and they can easily be moved to provide op- 
portunity for free exercises and kindergarten games, 
many of which our primary teachers desire to employ ; 
and they are somewhat cheaper. ‘The school desk 
is at best a poor contrivance. In the higher grades, 
where much desk work is done, it is possible that 
-it is the best kind of furniture, though I have 
serious doubts upon this point. Certainly the desks 
such as we have in most of our schools, desks of a 
uniform size for all children of a grade, are bad 
enough. A good adjustable desk is a very great 
improvement upon that, but a good table and chair, 
allowing greater freedom of movement for the body, 
are certainly better. I trust that sometime a school 
desk will be devised which will have all the advan- 
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tages of the ordinary table and others which the table 
does not possess. One of the chief faults of the com- 
mon school desk is its small size. It does not furnish 
room enough for good writing. This is particularly 
true of the miniature desk used in the first grade. | 
trust that my recommendation will be complied with 
and that in future, as rapidly as changes are made in 
the furniture of the! older buildings, kindergarten 
chairs and tables may take the place of desks for first- 
year classes. | £16 

I submit herewith the excellent report of Miss 
Harris, to whose efficient labors the development of 
the kindergarten and of the work in the lower grades 
together with the increasingly harmonious relations 
between the two is due. 


MANUAL TRAINING: 


The work of the department of manual training has 
advanced both in quality and quantity during the past 
year. AS is stated in Mr. Pickwick’s report, and as 
was recommended in the last annual report, the 
course has been extended downward to include the 
fifth grade, and upward into the High School. In 
the fifth grade the girls and boys do the same work. 
In the High School some girls are now taking the 
course, and the opening of the new rooms at present 
being equipped will enable more to take the course. 

The number will naturally increase from year to 
_ year, and additional facilities will be required. 

Very few have questioned the value of specific 
manual training as a school exercise. In this indus- 
trial community it has appealed to thoughtful people ~ 
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with unusual force as furnishing suitable equipment 
for the occupations in which the great majority 
of our school children will ultimately be engaged. 
Last year I dwelt in my report upon the industrial 
phase and stated, what I still believe, that specific 
industrial and trade instruction must ultimately be 
given by the State, because of the failure of other 
agencies to properly train American youth for skilled 
manual employment or to inspire them with the sense 
of its dignity and with a love for it. 

But the industrial side is not the only one from 
which manual training should be viewed. ‘There is 
the side of individual expansion to be considered; 
training in art through artistic work, the growth 
which inevitably comes from the process of creation, 
which is found in manual training work more evi- 
dently than in any other department of school life. 
The child who has worked out a mechanical problem 
in his imagination until he has clearly seen the 
object to be made, has represented this in drawing 
and then has ultimately produced it in some lasting 
substance, has enjoyed education of the highest order ; 
his soul has grown through the process of creation, 
the highest function of mind. 

There is still another phase of the effect of manual 
training which I will briefly mention, viz., its social 
uses. As has been clearly pointed out by Dr. John 
Dewey, although living in an increasingly condensed 
and congested society we are getting further away 
continually from one another. Neighborhood life 
‘and home occupations, through which two agencies 
the children of the past generations and of rural com- 
munities were made familiar with common needs 
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and with various human industries, through which 
sympathies were aroused and humanity broadened, 
have been lost or are rapidly being lost through 
specialization and its consequent isolation. We do 
not know our neighbors. Birth, marriage, death, 
joy, suffering may be present in the house next door 
without moving our pulses at all. The average 
child brought up in a large city knows nothing of 
the industries by which his wants are supplied, of 
the vast human interests involved in furnishing him 
with his simplest toy, nothing of the world of: pro- 
duction and consumption. Such studies as geogra- 
phy are pretty nearly meaningless to the city boy 
and girl, and indeed to the city man. The most 
narrow and provincial men are almost always to be 
found in the cities, not in the country. Manual train- 
ing properly taught tends to enlarge the field of 
knowledge and broaden the sympathies of the 
children in just these essential lines, because 
acquaintance with the world’s needs and occupations 
and industries, that kind of knowledge which makes 
man a social being and a valuable contributor to the 
world’s stock of good things, cannot be secured 
through reading or hearing about what goes on in 
the world, but only by observing and sharing. Every 
child who fails to have a portion of his time at least 
spent in the country is robbed of his birthright; but 
we cannot help that. The best thing we can do is 
as far as possible through our educational means to 
bring him into touch with humanity and toa degree 
at least compensate for this loss. We have no agency 
better fitted for this than what we call manual train- 
ing,supplemented by, or rather supplementing, nature 
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study. Through these agencies the child sees and 
handles and becomes familiar with the creations of 
nature and with what man can do with them. 

In order that full advantage may be reaped from 
this work it should be extended through the entire 
educational course. Theoretically it is so extended 
at the presenttime. Beginning at the kindergarten, 
in which the industrial and social elements are so 
prominent: extending through the primary grades, 
where the kindergarten idea is expanded; taking up 
definite tool work in the fifth year and carrying that 
through the grammar grades and into the High School, 
where ultimately it will have a full course of four years, 
manual training is now on a sound footing in our 
schools. Much more needs to be done, however. 
We need a fuller equipment, we need better shops 
and in some cases, unfortunately, we need better 
teachers, but these are details that can be cared for. 
Some of our shops are too small, notably that 
of Washington Street School. I recommend that a 
larger and more suitable room be secured for the 
use of the schools now working in this shop. 

The question of manual training for girls is not 
yet definitely settled. We have this plan—the 
girls work with the boys from the kindergarten 
through the fifth year; then they take sewing for 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, supplemented 
by alittle work in clay and by the drawing; then in the 
High School they either take nothing excepting the 
drawing, or go back into the shops. Unquestionably 
sewing fills many of the functions of manual train- 
ing. It cultivates skill and accuracy of perception and 
helps develop the artistic sense. For the average 
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girl it is a valuable connecting link with, social life 
and human industries. I think it should be con- 
tinued but supplemented by some other phases of 
manual training work, particularly the use of clay. 
Clay is the most plastic aud hence in many respects 
the most useful of the media used for sense training. 
We need more clay through the courses. The girls 
in the higher grades can profitably do some element- 
ary wood carving, but more important than these, in 
my judgment, is the introduction in the eighth year 
of cooking. JI again urge this upon your honorable 
body. The sewing should be studied in the sixth 
and seventh years, and again taken up in its higher 
artistic phases in the. High School. During the 
eighth year and also during a portion of the High 
School course scientific lessons in cooking should be 
given. If properly studied this subject is a very 
broad one, allowing extension into the entire world 
of human industries, especially agriculture and com- 
merce. It has also a most important relation to fam- 
ily life and to personal health. Properly taught it is 
a most educative study. It is on every ground desir- 
able, and no valid objections can be presented to it. 
I therefore urge that during the coming year a few 
good cooking schools be equipped and teachers em- 
ployed for the girls of the eighth year, and that the 
High School Committee be requested to investigate _ 
the possibility of extending sewing and cooking into 
the manual training course for girls of the High 
School. | 

Appended are the excellent reports of Mr. Pick- 
wick and Miss Stephens, to whose energetic and faith- 
ful work the growth of these departments is largely 
due. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School is now quartered in a good build- 
ing furnished with proper facilities and under new 
management, and can work out its own salvation. 
The new building, while at present suffering 
from some deficiencies in the matter of heating 
and ventilating and in a few other minor respects, is 
on the whole an-excellent building. It is large, 
roomy and well equipped and well planned for High 
School work. There is no reason why in this school 
the best work should not be done. The new princi- 
pal, Mr. W. E. Stearns, has shown himself strong, 
capable and tactful, and is gradually organizing the 
institution upon a rational basis. The increasing 
harmony among the various departments is evident. 
The general conduct of the students is greatly im- 
proved, and in most departments very scholarly and 
excellent work is being done. I see no reason why 
our High School should not in all respects be as good 
as the best. 

The bringing together of boys and girls into the 
same class rooms and recitation rooms has at once 
made available a tremendous moral force which here- 
tofore was lost. It is according to the laws of nature 
and of society. The separation of boys and girls in 
the process of elementary education, if it has any 
basis at all, is based upon a totally false conception of 
human relations and of moral culture. It suggests 
clearly ideas which belong to the middle ages and 
which prevail to a degree in certain European coun- 
tries, but which no rational people think tend to the 
betterment of the morals of either sex. Natural 
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laws indicated in the words ‘‘supplement” and ‘‘com 
plement” are the justification and an entirely suffi- 
cient justification of the coeducation of the sexes in 
elementary schools, whether considered from the 
moral or the intellectual point of view. 

For the first time in the history of the High School 
we have facilities for art instruction. As we have 
been in this building less than a year, of course the 
improvement thus far is limited, but it is very great. 
The work must, however, be still further extended. 
Ours is one of the few High Schools in the country 
in which instruction is not given in the use of color. 
This must be supplied at once. | 

In this connection I desire to speak with highest 
commendation of the generosity of the Alumni of the 
High School, who presented a number of beautiful 
pictures, which now adorn the walls of the assembly 
room, and also of the fine gifts, a large painting and 
two medallions, of Dr. J. Ackerman Coles. 

Music. We are now able for the first time also to 
introduce music into the High School. We have 
suitable rooms and instruments and a teacher, but we 
have no music books. I have, in a portion of this 
report relating to music, urged the adoption of a suit- 
able music book for the High School. 

LIBRARY, During the many years of its existence 
the pupils and teachers of the High School have 
through various means gathered a number of small. 
departmental and sectional libraries, besides quite a 
large collection of books under the auspices of the 
two school societies. These books have been kept in 
the school rooms and society rooms and used with 
great benefit. They are somewhat out of repair now, 
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and the strain of keeping up these various libraries 
through means of entertainments is quite severe. 
The lack of unity and the feeling of personal owner- 
ship in the minds of individual teachers has prevented 
the books from being of the widest use. The Libra- 
rian and Trustees of the Public Library, with char- 
acteristic generosity, have offered to keep and main-’ 
tain a branch library in the High School building. 
The teachers, placing general good above personal 
preference, have given over to the library all the 
books gathered from various sources, so that they may 
be catalogued as belonging tothe library. A consider- 
able appropriation will be made at first and an annual 
appropriation hereafter by the Library Board for the 
maintenance of this branch lhbrary in the High 
School. Books to be purchased will be such as are 
called for by the High School. ‘The principal of the 
school will be the librarian, and the entire branch 
will be managed solely for the good of the school. 
In addition to this, the Public Library has established 
a delivery station at the High School, making it pos- 
sible for the pupils to use not only the branch library 
but the entire Public Library from the High School. 
They can bring their cards to the school and have 
the books brought them there. The Superintendent 
desires personally to thank the Librarian and the 
Trustees of the Public Library for their generosity 
in this respect. 

While we have much to be thankful for in the 
High School there are still many needs. We need 
more art. The building should be adorned on the 
inside so as to make it more pleasing to the eye. 
The various rooms and corridors should be supphed 
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with works of art of a high order. We need more 
thorough cooperation among all the school depart- 
ments. Allthese thing's, I believe, are coming, but it . 
is needless for us to pretend what we have not. 

We have now a growing, prosperous school, well 
housed, with a good spirit and with the prospect 
that it will soon become an coreh egekas” source 
of credit to the city. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Normal School has had a change of home and 
a change of management during the past year. Late 
‘in the year the school moved from the old building 
on Market street to its new home in another old 
building on Washington street, just vacated by the 
High School. It had been expected and hoped that 
the old building would be remodeled, but this was 
found imposible last year, consequently the improve- 
ment in facilities has not been as great as Was 
expected. Still we have more room than in the old 
building, and on the whole the school shows great 
gain. In particular the principal, Mr. W. 8. Willis, 
has shown himself the right man for the place. He 
has a vigorous personality and is already mastering 
many of the difficulties. Itis urgently recommended 
that during the coming summer the building be com- 
pletely remodeled, so as to fit it for the uses of the 
Normal School and so that its interior may be less 
painful to the eye. The change in management of 
the Normal School, as well as the change in plan, 
has been radical, and great improvement is evident. 
That much more remains to be done goes without 
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saying. The rearrangement of the work so that half 
of the senior year is spent by the pupil teachers in 
practice has resulted already most beneficially. The 
pupils who were graduated last June show of how great 
value such practice is, and this in spite of the facts 
that a portion of the work was carried on in the old 
building in seriously congested classes, and that the 
moving in the middle of the year caused a break in 
the work. The present senior class will doubtless 
show still further improvement. aes 

The Superintendent urges and the school authori- 
ties intend that no one shall be allowed to graduate 
who has not manifested sufficient ability in managing 
a class to warrant a prediction of success. <A pupil 
in the Normal School who does not give promise of 
becoming a good teacher should be advised to retire, 
and no one should be graduated simply upon the 
strength of having done a certain amount of work. 
The Normal School stands upon a different plane 
from that occupied by the other schools. Itis not a 
school for general culture, attendance upon which is. 
everybody’s privilege. It isa school conducted by 
the city for its own ends, namely, for the training of 
teachers for the otherschools. Thereis every reason 
in justice and in policy for making it a select school ; 
that is, for allowing only those who show some proof 
of adaptation to the high calling of the teacher to 
enter and remain. The new regulation, when 
adopted, will render this possible. The course of 
study is working out reasonably well. 

There is still further change needed in administra- 
tion. We have found it very difficult to secure the 
right sort of model and critic teachers. Some of 
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those in the school are excellent and do fine work: 
but some, I regret to,say, are not doing as well as 
we wish. ‘The combination in one individual of the 
power of teaching little children and the work of 
supervising and criticising others while practicing is 
hard to find, but we will persist until the right teach- 
ers are found. In this connection I am obliged to 
urge that the salary schedule of the Normal School 
be somewhat revised. ‘The critic teachers must be 
paid more, as it is very difficult to get. teachers who 
are willing to do the exceedingly trying work 
required for a small salary. One after another 
of our best teachers in the grades have refused to 
accept places in the Normal School. Unless we can 
pay such salaries as other Normal Schools pay for 
similar work we shall not be able to place our school 
upon an equal plane.. Some, if not all, of the money 
required to pay these teachers the needed salaries can 
be obtained, in my judgment, by a reduction in the 
professional teaching corps. We have now a princi. 
pal, a vice-principal and a head critic. It seems to 
me that the two latter functions could be filled by one 
strong, vigorous teacher. The principal of a Normal 
School no larger than ours can do some. systematic 
teaching, and Mr. Willis is desirous of doing this. 
Some of the instruction in methods can be given by 
the critic teachers, if we have the right kind of critics. 
There is altogether too much supervision for good 
work. The pupil teachers are supervised by the critics, 
who are themselves supervised by the head critic, and 
all are supervised occasionally by the vice-principal 
and continually by the principal. We should have | 
critic teachers who can do their work without much 
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special supervision in addition to what the principal 

can give them; hence I recommend that we havein the 
Normal School a principal and one strong vice-princi- 
pal and teacher of methods, who shall also partially 
fill the function of head critic. Such a teacher must 
be paid a good salary, but not so much as two. 
The difference can well be spent in are the 
salaries of the critic teachers. . 

What the Normal School needs more than anything 
else now isa higher professional spirit. This the 
principal and some of the teachers have, and every 
effort is being made to spread it through the school, 
so that when pupils graduate from this school they 
shall look upon the work to which they are going as 
a mission and not asa job. The new rule makes it 
possible for us more carefully to control the output 
of our institution and to take into consideration those 
higher elements which make the teacher as wellas the - 
mechanics of scholarship. 

The school needs more books. It needs access to 
a library. The Public Library is liberal, but we 
need a good library in the school. I therefore urge 
that this Board set apart every year for the use of the 
library of the Normal School an amount equal to that 
received from tuition fees. This would be sufficient 
to keep the school in professional books. 

In general, I desire to commend the new adminis- 
tration for its vigor, force and ability to meet with 
tact the many difficulties presented by the reorgan- 
izing of the old institution. I believe that under the 
management of Mr. Willis we can look forward to a 
successful future for the Normal School. 
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SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL. 


I desire briefly to call attention to the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the new Seventh Avenue 
School. It is in a district inhabited almost wholly 
by Italians, and presents very many difficulties. The 
pupils in each grade are of widely varying ages. 
Many have been in no school and some have 
attended parochial schools of their own race. The 
great majority are absolutely uncontrolled out of 
school; neither they nor their parents having a 
clear idea of proper conduct, of self-restraint or 
of a wise use of freedom. When the school was 
first opened with an able principal and a good 
corps of teachers, the difficulty seemed almost 
insurmountable; but patient and persistent effort has 
finally brought about greatly improved interest and 
improved attendance. The chief difficulty has been 
the necessary association in the same class of little 
children and older pupils, as so many of ~the 
older pupils cannot read any language and 
cannot speak English. The remedy which we 
have planned to provide for this is the opening of 
ungraded classes for the older pupils, in which they 
shall be treated as individuals and in which special 
work shall be furnished in manual training. Teach- 
ers are to be put in charge of these classes who have 
taken a course in manual training, and they will be 
furnished with the necessary equipment. I recom- 
mend that a certain number of manual training 
benches be placed in the vacant assembly room in 
such a way as not to interfere with the other uses of the 
hall, where the larger boys and girls can spend all of 
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their spare time, acquiring manual skill and that self- 
control which comes from such work as manual train- 
ing classes offer. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


This institution, which has now been open for a year 
and a half, has proven of the very greatest value in 
very many ways. ‘The school enrolled in December, 
1898, eighteen 18) pupils. During the year twenty-five 
(25) pupils were assigned to this school. Of these 
twelve (12) have been returned to regular classes; 
eleven (11) have dropped out, and twenty (20) are 
still in the school. Each case which is brought to the 
attention of the Superintendent by the school princt- 
pal is referred to Dr. Barringer, who most carefully 
investigates all the facts relating thereto. He visits 
the home, talks with the parents and considers the 
environment and past record of the pupils. In some 
cases the pupil is simply transferred to another school 
and given a new opportunity there. Through these 
various agencies many pupils, not vicious, but disposed 
to be disorderly, have been rescued. Itis noteworthy 
that the number of suspensions from the public 
schools of the city during the past year is exactly 
one-half the number the year before. During the 
school year 1897-8 eighty-eight (88) pupils were | 
suspended; during the school year 1898-9, forty- 
four (44). 

The Ungraded School is full. Every seat is occu- 
pied. I therefore recommend the establishment of 
another ungraded school. This school should be 
situated in a different part of the city from the other, 
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in a building entirely distinct from other schools and 
not near any school building. It should be in a 
clean and wholesome environment, where there is 
little temptation through evil surroundings to draw 
the boys away from school. Both of these schools. 
should be equipped with all the materials necessary 
to develop a full course in manual training. ‘This. 
has been found a great moral corrective. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools of this city are increasingly 
_ satisfactory. The development of a permanent corps. 
of Evening School teachers has aided greatly to this. 
end. In some instances principals have been a little 
too willing to recommend teachers for permanent 
appointment, but time will doubtless render them all 
more careful in this respect. As a whole, the change 
is a most desirable one. 

We are facing a difficult problem as to the location 
of the Evening High School. The new High School 
building furnishes all the necessary facilities for the 
best work, but it has been found so remote that many 
pupils who formerly attended in the evening, no 
longer do so, and the necessity for heating that great 
building makes the cost per capita of the instruction 
in: the Evening High School very great. For these 
reasons the school has been moved back to the old 
High School building, now occupied by the Normal 
School. The serious difficulty here, however, is the — 
lack of rooms properly furnished and also the lack of 
laboratory accommodations. However, it is to be 
hoped that when the Normal School building is. 
repaired these deficiences may be remedied. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


The Summer Schools are of increasing value in 
this community, with its large manufacturing popula- 
tion, the great majority of whose children necessarily 
spend the long summer vacation on the heated streets 
in bad associations and without proper employment, 
suffering physically, intellectually and morally. It 
is of great value to have wholesome and comfortable 
quarters furnishing suitable occupation and recrea- 
tion to these young unfortunates. The Summer 
School with its present course offers the desiderata. 
The work done in the Summer Schools is much less 
trying technically than that done in the Day Schools. 
Children are taught to read and write, but special 
emphasis is put upon the study of nature and upon 
manual training, hence the children are busy and © 
happy and well employed and are gaining that which 
is of great value to them. Of these Summer Schools 
. there were during the last season eleven (11), with an 
enrollment of four thousand three hundred and fifty- 
three (4,353.) 3 : 

The playgrounds thus far have been managed by a 
committee of the Newark Education Society, who 
secured from the Common Council a special appro- 
priation of funds for this purpose. ‘They were estab- 
lished in six (6) school yards, where young women 
skilled in the care of children were placed in charge. 
Various games and suitable occupations were offered to 
the children and the grounds were always full when 
open. Great credit is due to the ladies who have so 
unselfishly and efficiently administered this public 
charge. ‘These ladies have asked that the School 
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Board assume the care of the playgrounds for the 
future. There would be very great gain if this were 
done. The work of the playgrounds and the Summer 
Schools should be one. Children should be given 
alternate play and recreation under the care of suit- 
able teachers and care-takers during the day, and not 
given school in one class and play in another at 
different days and in different parts of the city. 
Every Summer School should be a summer play- 
ground. Children should come there during both 
the morning and afternoon of each day and should 
have their time properly distributed between play 
and profitable work. ‘This is the plan that was fol- 
lowed during the last summer in the schoois of New 
York city with such valuable results. 

I include in this report portions of the report of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Playgrounds of the 
Education Society. } | 


THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


The marking system upon which I commented a- 
year ago is unchanged, and I am able to report that 
it is working to the general satisfaction of teachers 
and parents. The evils of formal and exact grada- 
tion have been removed. Pupils now can work freely 
for the ends of education, mechanical stimuli no 
longer pressing upon them; and by means of a simple 
device parents are now more fully informed than ever 
before of the progress and conduct of their children. 
There has been no loss in scholarship, as was predicted, 
but rather a gain, from doing away with the former 
system of marking. 
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The new card devised by a committee of principals 
in cooperation with the Superintendent is unique 
and satisfactory. The primary card has nothing 
upon it but ruled spaces for each month, in which the 
teacher may note any items which she thinks the 
parents ought to know concerning the child. ‘The 
Grammar and High School cards have regular places 
for the marks ‘‘satisfactory’”’ and ‘‘ not satisfactory ”’ 
for each study during each month, and have also the 
ruled spacesin which general comment may be made. 
No special mark for deportment appears upon any 
card; but, when it is necessary to inform the parents 
regarding the deportment of a child, the informa- 
tion is given in the blank space alluded to. ‘This in- 
formation is naturally more in detail and consequent- 
ly more satisfactory than the mere mark—good or 
bad. it is now generally admitted that these new 
cards reflect great credit upon the committee that de- 
vised them, and that they bring the schools into 
- much closer touch with the parents than any other 
system of marking with which we are familiar. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


While in our schools reasonable progress has been 
made in the mental training of children, and plans 
are now in process of development which will im- 
prove still further this work, there is one department 
which is almost wholly neglected. I refer to the 
care of the bodies of the school children. ‘The value 
of a sound body I do not need to emphasize; no sane 
person questions it. It is therefore somewhat strange 
that in the care of children during the formative 
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period, covering all the years of the school life, so 


little attention is paid to this important branch of _ 


education. Proper care for health in school includes 
several distinct departments: First, hygienic sur- 
roundings, 7. ¢., school buildings supplied with a 
sufficient amount of fresh air at suitable temperature, 
uniform and adequate heating, the proper amount of 
light properly directed, an abundant supply of pure 
drinking water, and clean, sanitary, properly heated 
closets. Some of our buildings are supplied in some . 
of these respects, one or two in all, some in none. 
The older buildings have no ventilation except that 
which comes through windows by means of danger- 
ous draughts. Many have insufficient light, and that 
badly placed. Some rely altogether too much upon 
natural conditions. In nearly all of even the newer 
building's closets are unsanitary, located out of doors, 
without heat and without covered passageways. 
Care should be: taken that in the buildings about to 
be erected all these conditions of health are met; aiid 
as rapidly as possible the older buildings should be 
supplied with modern sanitary arrangements. 

A second condition of health is the detection of 
disease in its earliest stages and.the isolation of all 
afflicted with contagious and infectious . diseases, 
special attention being paid to the poor and to the 
ignorant, whose parents do not know what to do in 
cases of serious illness. We have, in connection with 
the Board of Health, a system of isolation for conta- 
gious diseases. This, however, is too slow in its 
operations to always protect schools. We need care- 
ful, systematic and frequent medical inspection of 
every school room in this city. This is not a new 
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proposition; it has been before this Board many 
times, and is in accordance with the custom of the 
best and most progressive school systems of the 
country. It is net very expensive. A corps of local 
physicians, public spirited and interested in children, 
can be secured who will make at least weekly visita- 
tions, or better, daily, each to some particular school. 
Such physicians should be vested with power to 
immediately isolate all suspected cases. In cities 
where this has been tried the results have been most 
gratifying in the prevention of disease and in the 
reduction in the number of children afflicted with. 
contagious diseases. 

The inspection should go further than this. It 
should include tests of eye-sight, of hearing and of 
the breathing apparatus, in order that diseases of 
these organs, which are so frequently the cause of 
mental and physical disability, may be checked in 
their early stages. I respectfully urge upon your 
honorable body the establishment of a system of 
medical inspection in all the schools of the city. 

A third condition of health in the schools is a 
hygienic arrangement of the school exercises with 
special provision for physical culture, for rest and 
recreation. ‘The arrangement of school exercises re- 
quires no legislation on your part, but falls within 
the province of the teachers and the department of 
superintendence. It will be our aim to improve the 
programs with the view to securing conditions favor- 
able to the health of both mind and body. ‘There is 
much literature upon this subject, and a general 
agreement as to the principles which underlie the 
daily routine of studies. It is known that certain 
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studies exhaust vitality much more rapidly than 
others, and it. naturally follows that such studies and 
exercises should be introduced into the program 
at those periods of the day when the mind is freshest ; 
for example, arithmetic should be taught usually 
early in the morning. It is also recognized that 
variety in the kinds of employment, while not furnish- 
ing rest, renders possible-a longer employment of 
of the mind without injury. These and other im- 
portant principles have been laid before the teachers, 
and will, I trust, be made apparent in the programs 
of the future. The entire question of recess is prac- 
tically much more dirficult than it is theoretically. 
Nearly all thoughtful teachers believe that pupils, 
especially young children, should have periods of 
action and of play out of doors at frequent intervals. 
The conditions of the city schools have rendered this 
almost impossible. Many buildings have practically 
no grounds, and none of the larger buildings have 
grounds that are at all adequate as playgrounds for 
the entire school. A school of a thousand children 
would require a very large piece of ground, hence 
the ideal recess is an impossibility in large cities. 
In its place it is necessary to have frequent periods 
of rest and freedom and such recreation as can be 
properly furnished in the school room. ‘This a care- 
ful teacher will provide. 

There is one need of our schools in this respect 
which cannot be cared for without legislation by the 
Board; that is, specific and careful physical culture, or 
systems of exercises for the training of the body. 
There are several such systems which can be readily 
introduced into the school room and be of great ser- 
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vice in the physical training of the children. Some 
of these systems are vastly better than others, but I 
will not here discuss them particularly, simply saying 
that those exercises are best which are natural, free 
and graceful, especially those which require rhyth- 
mical movement, and those are poorest which are 
forced, jerky and ‘stiff. The latter . characteristics 
apply to two systems very largely in use in this 
country. A definite system is needed in the schools 
of Newark. We should have a director of physical 
training, someone possessed of wide experience and 
skill in teaching. © 

The office of physical culture is often misunder- 
stood. It is not for rest, nor is it to take the place 
of play; it is training often of a severe sort. It has 
been found in Germany that physical culture ex- 
ercises are among the most wearying of all 
school exercises. This may be partly due to the fact 
that the system in use in that country is largely mili- 
tary and often violent. All thoughtful observers 
must be convinced that any system of physical cul- 
ture must be tiring. The necessity of watching for 
orders, the strain on the nervous system which is 
produced by uniform movement, the requirements for 
quick obedience to commands—all these weary the 
nerves. Therefore we should dismiss from our minds 
the thought that a system of physical culture is for 
the sake of securing rest and recreation. It cannot 
take the place of play or of the recess period. 
Its office is to secure good bodily conditions, just as 
the office of the intellectual part of school work is to 
secure good mental conditions. It is to straighten 
crooked bodies, to enrich impoverished blood, and, in 
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general, to add to the stock of vigor and reserve force 
which we call health. The only step thus far made 
in our schools, excepting some voluntary work which 
the teachers have themselves taken up, is the estab- . 
lishment of a gymnasium for girls in the High School 
and a little training given to the young ladies in the 
Normal School. ‘This work should be extended and 
enlarged until it includes every child in every school | 
of Newark. 7 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The Board resolved last year, in response to an 
invitation from the Director of the Educational De- 
partment of the Paris Exposition, to send an exhibit 
of the work of the schools of Newark, and such 
an exhibit -has been prepared, including the 
three general departments—Primary Schools, Gram- 
mar Schools, and secondary, or High School. “The 
work, as a whole, is very creditable, and. 1 am not 
ashamed to have it go abroad, where it will be criti- 
cised and compared with the work of other cities. 
One interesting feature, however, I would like to 
note as an evidence of improvement. Work was 
called for from all of the schools last June. This 
work was carefully prepared, and from it selections 
were made for the Paris exhibit, but it was found 
that the need for haste was not so great as we had 
at first supposed, so work was selected from that 
which was being done in the schools this fall. On’ 
_ the whole, its improvement over that of last year is 
marked, showing that we are getting upon a better 
basis. 
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OBLPUARKY: 


The year just passed has brought to the schools of 
Newark an unusual number of sad losses. Four 
of our day school teachers and one evening school 
teacher have died. : 


The first to pass away was Miss Emma F. Sipp, of 
Chestnut Street School, for many years a faithful 
teacher in our schools. Miss Sipp began teaching in 
Chestnut Street School April 1st, 1868, and died April 
Ist, 1899, completing exactly thirty-one years of ser- 
vice. Her many friends among those who have been 
pupils in this school and her associates among the 
corps of teachers mourn her loss. 

On September 22d,' 1899, Mr.. William E. Bissell, 
principal of Burnet Street School, passed away. Mr. 
Bissell was appointed principal of Burnet Street 
School in September, 1886; hence hehad been in the 
schools of this city. thirteen years. He was aman of 
strong conscience and strong will, exerting in the 
territory contingent to his school a wide and an 
excellent personal influence. He had a particularly 
strong hold upon the young people, who revered him 
as a model and followed his leadership unquestion- 
ingly. In his school administration he placed. much 
responsibility upon the young, thus leading them to | 
a wise self-government. His death was a severe loss 
to the cause of public education. 

On November 17th, 1899, Miss Sara A. Fawcett, 
Supervisor of Drawing, went to herrest. Miss Faw- 
' cett was appointed a teacher in the Webster Street 
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School in October, 1869, was made vice-principal of 
this school in September, 1872, and was placed in 
charge of the drawing in the public schools in Septem- 
ber, 1879; hence she had been for thirty years a 
teacher in our schools, and for twenty years had been 
in charge of the department whose affairs she con- 
trolled at the time of her death. Miss Fawcett was 
one of the most notable figures ever connected with 
education in this city; a woman of exceptionally 
strong and vigorous nature, devoted to her work, 
charitable and kindly of disposition, sacrificing her- 
self for those who needed help. For many years she 
stood practically alone in favor of the broader work 
which her department represented, doing with rare 
nobility and devotion of purpose a work which few 
could have done. She leaves in the public school 
system of Newark and in the hearts of hundreds 
whom she has helped a vacancy which no one can fill. 

Mr. .George O. En Daylor died December: gata. 
1899. He was appointed a Grammar School teacherin 
this city in January, 1856, and principal in 1863, and 
was made principal of the then new Central Avenue 
School in September, 1872; hence he had been con- 
nected with the schools of this city within a few days 
of forty-four years—truly a long service. The Cen- 
tral Avenue School, of which he had been principal 
for twenty-seven years, had never had another princi- 
pal. Mr. Taylor’s nature was singularly gentle and 
winning, but strong withal. He was keenly in 
sympathy with all movements for the improve- 
ment of the schools of Newark, was more progressive 
than many younger men even to the last, and was, be- 
cause of his wisdom, a sort of father in Israel. His 
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keen sense of humor, his kindly spirit and his wise 
words made him a notable figure in all educational 
gatherings and cause him to be sadly missed both in 
the schools and in the community. 


In conclusion, I beg leave to congratulate your 
honorable body upon the excellent progress made in 
the schools during the year just past, and to thank 
you individually and collectively for your uniform 
courtesy and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C..BEGILBERT, 
City Superintendent. 


January 26, 1900. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools - 


Dear Sir:—An institution supplying teachers to a large 
and growing city is a vital factor in an educational system, 
as the character of its work determines the standard of 
efficiency to be maintained throvghout the schools. The 
province of this important center is to graduate a constantly 
improving corps of teachers endowed with professional 
skill, power and knowledge, so that correct methods of pro- 


cedure and rational expedients will dominate class rooms. 
The best equipment is demanded to accomplish these 
results. 

The building, dingy with age and neglect, exerts a de- 
pressing influence. Improvements made last summer 
were greatly appreciated, and when finances permit the 
Board of Education will doubtless renovate more thorough- 
ly. Class rooms lacking decorations and school materials 
present a barn-like appearance. Young ladies forming — 
ideals of their life work receive wrong impressions from — 
such surroundings. Class rooms should be so arranged 
that work can be conducted with a maximum of comfort 
and efficiency. As the building is now planned, many 
vexatious inconveniences exist. Desks are so close 
together that it is difficult to reach the pupils; some of the 
rooms are badly lighted and ventilated; walls and wood- 
work unsightly in appearance give a dilapidated aspect. 
Hygienic, esthetic and social environments are impossible, | 
and necessary ethical culture debarred. How to makea 
class room cheery, attractive and educative should be 
taught while.students are preparing. When present con- 
ditions are changed, this phase of school work can receive 
special emphasis. Classic pictures, proper furniture, 
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tinted walls, pure air and good light exert uplifting in- 
fluences, silently transforming teachers and students, and 
through them the whole community. The old building 
remodeled will make an excellent home for the training of 
teachers. The building of to-day is a disgrace to the city. 

True education is never stagnant, but is constantly 
advancing. Normal students, while observing and teach- 
ing, often fail to apply and adapt their methods; this means. 
too much general and not enough specific instruction. 
A knowledge of methods is essential at all periods of 
a teacher’s career, and the natural and correct way of 
doing things, without loss of time and effort, should be 
one result of normal training. ‘‘If I have any advan- 
tage over other men,” says Descartes, ‘‘I owe it to my 
method.” Reading, History, Geography, Arithmetic and 
Nature teaching demand logical presentation with partic- 
ular reference to first, second, third, fourth and fifth year 
work. Topical grade outlines will give definite informa- 
tion and help students to apply their methods in an 
intelligent manner when employed in practice work. 
Recitations must not be bookish; such tendencies 
afford memory tests, but do not stimulate higher mental 
processes. No one author bearing upon a subject should 
be used, but as many as can be secured, thus giving variety 
of thought and subject matter. Psychology, History of 
Education, School Management and Child Study create 
interest when directed and supplemented by scholarly 
supervision. ‘These branches require the use of a refer- 
ence library; the power to handle with ease and rapidity 
professional books must not be a lost art. Some one has. 
well said, ‘‘ The next best thing to knowledge is to know 
exactly where to find it.’ When proper books are 
furnished this important field of work can be covered. Iam 
convinced that conversational methods prevent mechan-- 
ical routine and formality. Questioning and answering 
‘should be a strong feature of normal work. An able 
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questioner can stimulate mental activity, promote readi- 
ness of thought and speech and secure rapid analysis. 
More of this kind of teaching is needed. Lecturing can 
become a deadening process, unless controlled by a 
definite purpose. Suggestive notes, implying rather than 
including essential facts, must be classified in an analytical 
form if valuable. Note books should represent a compact 
epitome of logical thought. A Normal School demands 
a direct, scholarly teaching force in all departments. An 
institution exerting such far reaching influences upon the 
general school system needs educational experts as teach- 
ers and a progressive policy thoroughly enforced. 

The idea prevails that any one graduating from a 
high school can become a teacher by taking a two years’ 
course at the Normal School. A young lady lacking 
suitable personality, natural aptitude for children and 
that peculiar power so necessary for success, cannot 
become a teacher in the truest sense of the word, no 
matter how many professional institutions are attended. 
Scholarship is not by any means the only desired test. 
Teaching requires tact, skill, character, knowledge and 
personal traits that are natural, rather than acquired. A 
little child must be given instruction that shall be the key 
‘to all other knowledge, his latent faculties aroused and 
his mental, physical and moral nature unfolded. ‘This is 
not a task that any one can do. It demands good teach- 
ing; pupil betterment depends upon teacher betterment. 
Medical and law colleges drop students failing to reach 
required standards; this also holds true in the business 
world and should be a feature in normal work. Aftera 
specified time young ladies destitute of essential qualifi- 
cations should not be allowed to continue. By this means 
a higher teaching ideal would prevail and weak teachers 
kept from the ranks. 

The Normal and Training School should be an educa- 
tional center for city and State. It has manifold possi- 
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bilities and every equipment should be furnished in order 
that its true mission may be fulfilled. - It needs a pro- 
fessional library of its own, where students can go during 
school hours and look up Tecerehbey The Public Library 
has afforded every facility, but is not easy of access dur- 
ing school sessions. A catalogue, giving full information 
regarding requirements for admission and defining the 
Normal and Training departments, together with rules 
and regulations, should be published under separate cover. 
The High School cooperating with the Normal faculty 
relative to graduates, could render valuable assistance in 
the way of discouraging immature young ladies from 
entering the profession. Can a girl sixteen years of age 
obtain the full benefit of a professional school unless 
specially gifted? The afternoon session should com- 
mence at 1 o’clock and close at three, as the critic meet- 
ings held every day after school detain teachers and 
students untila late hour. Parents by a vote expressed 
their approval of this plan; it is hoped the Board of Edu- 
cation will sanctionit. The school needs reorganization. 
Tests have been given in all subjects and records kept. 
Cards will be sent out at the end of each semester 
acquainting parents with students’ deficiencies. In the 
future this will serve as a notice to those failing to com- 
prehend the work. The faculty meetings held twice a, 
month are very profitable, the general discussions of 
school work unifying methods and bringing about a more 
intelligent correlation. Some changes have been made 
during the first semester and more are contemplated. It 
is the desire of the principal and faculty to obtain the 
best results in the best way. 


NORMAL ENROLLMENT. 
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_ Five seniors and thirteen juniors reside out of the city. 
These pay fifty dollars a piece a year, making quite am 
income. This tuition money should be spent upon the 
school, instead of being turned into the general funds of 
the Board of Education.. Library books, pianos, pictures. 
and school appliances are needed. As the Board of Educa- 
' tion does not furnish these things, the tuition money should. 
be directed into these channels. Impressions are taken in 
-by the eye as well as by the other senses, and as perma-. 
nently retained. The exterior and interior of the Nor- 
mal and Training School should be pleasing and inspiring. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Enroliment 255, seat ee ce eee ee ee 470 


Eleven practice rooms from the kindergarten to the 
fifth year A afford ample opportunities for observation 
and class experience. Time of teaching in each grade 
varies from five to ten weeks. Practice teachers are 
supervised by critics and given professional instruction 
while applying their methods. The training department 
develops personality, tact and teaching power. It is here 
a student’s work must be gudged. Many may be able to 
receive high averages in their theory work and be 
total failures in the class room. As some one has 
said: ‘‘To provide the materials and put the child 
under the most wholesome influences for growth in 
knowledge, mental strength and moral power requires. 
something more than scholarship.’’ Permit me to thank 
the Board of Education for interest manifested in the 
school, City Superintendent Gilbert for helpful sugges- 
tions, Librarian Hill for generous treatment relative to 
the use of books, and teachers and students for hearty 
cooperation. Respectfully submitted, 


W. SpaDER WILLIS, 
Principal of Normal and Training School. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


DEAR Sir:—Necessarily my report upon the High Schoo! 

must be brief, owing to the short time that I have been 
connected with it. 
A radical change in organization was made at the be- 
ginning of the year by combining the boys’ and the girls’ 
departments. Whatever may be the merits of having 
separate High Schools for the two sexes, it is manifestly 
beyond argument that under the same roof there should 
be butoneschool. Brief experience with the plan already 
shows good results in the way of economy of teaching 
force, ease of discipline, and the promotion of a healthful 
moral tone in the school. 

The work of the school has been very much hindered 
by a lack of text books, especially in the English depart- 
ment. In many instances in which it was impossible to 
' work without them, students have been asked to buy their 
books. 

The extension of the facilities for manual training is a 
step in the right direction. ‘The value of this work is no 
longer doubtful. 

The High School building is, in the main, well adapted 
toitspurpose. The defects of the heating and ventilating 
plant are too well known to need discussion. Certainly 
few High Schools in the country have a more beautiful 
location or a better equipment. The youth of Newark 
are to be congratulated upon their opportunities. 

A few changes should be made in the courses of study 
in the way of simplifying them. I am of the opinion that 
the work at present required calls for too much study at 
home for its proper preparation. Complaints of over- 
work are not infrequent, and many. of them seem to he 
well founded. Time spent in study in school under the 
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direction of a teacher should be productive of better 
results than the same amount of time spent in home 
study. I suggest that the number of periods of prepared 
work per week be slightly reduced. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. STEARNS, 
Principal of High School. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Mr. C. B, Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


DEAR Sir :—I herewith submit to you my annual report 
of the Kindergarten and Primary Schools: 

During the past year we have striven to interpret 
and follow the course of study. There has been an 
earnest endeavor to bring about a closer relationship 
between grades and subjects. While much has been 
accomplished, there still remains a great amount to be 
done in order to attain anything approaching the highest 
ideals. 

The general attitude of our teachers toward the work, 
their interest in and sympathy with the pupils and their 
harmonious and helpful relations to each other, have en- 
gendered an atmosphere of helpfulness and unity of pur- 
pose which has become marked in many instances, and 
which cannot fail to be productive of good results. 

With the kindergarten as a basis for our work, the 
tendency is more and more to live and work with and for 
the children, and instead of simply furnishing them a 
store of knowledge—-to develop the forces within them, to: 
give them power to think and to do, to teach them “ow 
to live. 
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Right living is the end of education. Strength and 
beauty of character are the most desirable results which 
our schools can produce; all true education centers in the 
individual, and develops that personal force and power 
which best fits him for successful living and individual 
usefulness in life. 


The highest type of school has for its ideal a com- 
munity life, in which its government, its study—in short, 
all its movements—tend toward the realization of the 
highest and best physical, mental and moral life of each 
individual and of the whole. A school in which the end 
and aim of all work on the part of teacher and pupil 
should be to fill every minute of every day with the best 
possible moral action. 

The ideal community life, held for and worked for, 
means continual growth and changes in each personal 
conception. All study, all school work, moving steadily 
toward one ideal under the suggestion and hearty co- 
operation of each individualin the school, cannot fail 
to open new avenues of thought and discovery—to develop 
principles and elaborate methods. 

In the kindergarten the year has been one of marked 
growth in several directions, specially in the program 
work, the use of nature material, and a more conscious use 
of the materials for creative work in drawing, coloring 
and modeling. In this, as in every other department of 
education, life means growth, and growth implies keeping 
pace with the advance of scientific and philosophic dis- 
covery in the field of humanity, and skill in adapting such 
newly discovered truths (by wise modifications of kinder- 
garten methods) in the interest of the child’s best de- 
velopment. 

To be atrue follower of Froebel in practice one must, 
like that great educator, get a complete, rounded view of 
the scope and function of education itself and a clear- 
sighted, philosophic knowledge of child nature. Froebel 
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insisted that the true purpose of education is so to develop 
the three-fold nature of the human being as to secure a 
harmoniously acting unity. At each step in the educative. 
process he would apply the test—what measure of power 
has been developed ? 

It is but just to say of our kindergartners that they are 
true followers of Froebel in this respect, that a more 
loyal, earnest, enthusiastic and open minded body of 
workers cannot be found. They have worked in such 
close unity with the grade teachers that the kindergarten 
spirit is slowly but surely pervading our entire educa- 
tional system. This was most noticeable in the celebra- | 
tion of the Christmas festival andin the Froebel reception 
given by the kindergartners to the principals and first 
year teachers. . 

There is one aspect of the kindergarten work that 


believe should be emphasized, that is, visiting in the 
homes. 


The teacher who becomes familiar with the children’s 
home life knows better the inherited power of her pupils, 
and she can better understand the efforts of their mental 
and physical environment. The purpose in this work 
should be to make the school a center from which influ- 
ence shall come which shall help to educate the com- 
munity. By becoming the mother’s friend she learns to 
know the family life and circumstances, and through 
sympathy and intelligent advice she may often lend 
assistance in the solving of many a moral and practical 
problem. The fact that the children are her charges 
makes her visits natural and welcome. 7 

Our primary teachers, in the main, have come to recog- 
nize that there is an indefinable something in the 
state and mental attitude which the kindergarten child 
brings to the school that is worth far more than any 
specific knowledge of external facts. While our primary 
teachers all agree that the kindergarten children are 
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more lively and more inclined to talk to each other during 
the first weeks of school, they also, in the main, claim for 
them greater general intelligence and responsiveness, 
originality of thought and action, and more inventiveness 
in constructive work. They find that these children know 
what and how to observe, and are able to express in 
simple language the result of their observations. Kinder- 
garten children are more interested and more enthusi- 
astic, freer, and possess greater power of self expression ; 
understand directions given more readily and obey them 
more intelligently. They:should be more thoughtful in 
their reading, more skillful in manual work, care more for 
natural life and phenomena, and be generally more com- 
municative and self directing. The primary school should 
make full use of this aroused activity in the child, and 
continue to work for self expression and development 
rather than purely mechanical results. 


~ LANGUAGE. 


The work accomplished in language during the past 
year has been, on the whole, very encouraging—shows 
thought growth ; still it has not in any sense reached the 
ideals toward which we are working. The children are 
learning to speak and write good English with a fair de- 
gree of ease and rapidity. The power of oral and written 
expression comes only through practice, and I regard it 
as very important that much attention be given to this 
subject, and especially to oral expression. Good written 
expression comes as a result of good oral expression. 
Pupils should not only express their thoughts, but they 
should be helped to the choice of good language in such 
expression. S£z// in expression is well worth our best ef- 
forts. Greater practice in this direction may be afforded 
the children when the graded list of stories and poems 
which is in preparation is completed. It will greatly aid 
the teachers in doing systematic work. ‘ Good literature 
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is the expression of the master minds of mankind. 
When thechild with his receptive and appreciative nature, 
either hears a story told or later in his development ac- 
quires ability to read it, he is thrown into intimate com- 
panionship with the best of his nation and race.” 


READING. 


The reading continues to improve. Not only are the 
children reading more intelligently and fluently, but they 
are able to do much more reading ina given time. The 
ability to take the thought from the printed page more 
easily and rapidly has been the result of continued work 
with the sentence as a unit, and also continued practice in 
rapid silent reading: The love for good literature is 
increasing to such an extent that ina few of the fourth 
year classes circulating libraries have been established. 
I herewith add a statistical report given me by one of the 
first teachers to establish such a library: 

Work begun September, 1899 ; statistics taken Novem- 
ber, 1899. | 
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CONDITIONS oF ADMISSION : 
Each child in class who wished to join paid five cents ; 
those outside the class paid fifteen cents. 


DISTRIBUTION : 
Twice a week. 


NuMBER READ: 


Total number of books, 382. . 
Each child has read (girls) from 2 to 25. 


(boys) “ 38 to 25, 
4 pupils have read 20 or more. 
Seg: bi is ‘ 15 or more but less than 20. 


1 4 «sé 4 10 4“ cs «6 : “cc 15. 
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Each one connected with the library, taking an average, 
has read 13 books. 


CLASSES OF Books IN THE LIBRARY’: 


Stories, such as: 
Snow Image. 
The Tempest. 
The Paradise of Children. 
ffistory, such as: 
Story of the Norsemen. 
- James Watt. 
Edison. 
Robert Fulton. 
Poets or Writers : 
Longfellow. 
Whittier. 
Alcott. 
Artists, such as: 
Landseer. 
Rosa Bonheur. 


This Iregard as one of the most hopeful signs of growth. 
Every addition of a good book to our already generous 
list from which selections can be made, makes it possible 
to increase the good results along this line. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


To do this work successfully requires much study and 
preparation on the part of the teacher. The idea in 
geography is to train the children to observe, to see rela- 
tions, to think for themselves rather than to memorize the 
thoughts of others The course of study is broad and 
comprehensive, still it seems difficult for some to drop 
out all unimportant, burdensome details and concentrate 
on great essentials, and then so present these essentials 
in their proper relations that pupils will get ideas of cause 
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and effect and have somewhat of a notion of the unity 
and interrelations of the earth and its inhabitants. 
While the growth in geography teaching has not yet 
reached what may be desired, it is deserving of com- 
mendation. The failure is no doubt due to a miscom- 
prehension of the course of study, and I am confident that 
another year will show greater growth along this line. 
The continued growth in the preparation and use of 
profitable seat work is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. The continued and vigorous effort put forth 
in order to attain the highest development in all forms of 
expression, is so nearly universal, that the few exceptions 
are exceedingly conspicuous. The seat or occupation 
work should lead to the formation of correct modes of 
thought and to habits of diligence, industry and skill 
which come through doing. Liberal use of the black- 
boards the last half year has produced greater freedom in 
all forms of expression, and I believe the results attained 
in several schools in writing, either with but one line or 
without lines, is proof that the children will do freer work 
and get better form without the lines than when ham- 
pered with the double lined paper. | ~ 


Again, I desire to call your attention to the fact that in 
order to obtain the best results in all lines of work, the 
primary grades are greatly in need of necessary material, 
such as color materials, crayon and paints, clay, scissors 
and sand tables. The educational value of this material 
has been demonstrated in those few schools where it is 
available. 


PROGRAMS. 


There is a great need of more attention being given to 
our primary school programs. The program should be 
flexible, an adaptable creation, designed to suit the needs 
of growing children and modified to suit those needs. 
Some of our programs are mere mechanical contrivances, 
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with apparently no thought back of them, other than to 
get the subjects out of the way one after another without 
any reference to the ends to be gained. 


Every exercise of the school should offer occasion for 
the child to put forth effort—effort that will result in 
acquired knowledge and skill. There are many prob- 
lems which confront the teachers in making a program, 
but the main factors in the arrangement should be the 
_.adaptation of work so that it shall call forth effort, the con- 
ditions surrounding the children, the length of the 
recitation period and the length of the study period. It 
should also be borne in mind that the lines between 
subjects cannot, be clearly drawn—the preparation for 
‘a reading lesson may include a spelling lesson; a drawing 
lesson may be the best sort of preparation for a 
nature study lesson, etc., and that the program should 
be so arranged as to afford variety for the children, 
calling different energies into action in different periods. 
Drawing should not follow writing; music and physical 
training should alternate with written work; reading 
should alternate with manual work, etc. The class should 
be carefully studied to discover at what times the child- 
ren are in the best condition for hardest work. The value 
of a teaching exercise is not in direct proportion to the 
amount of time consumed. These are but minor sug- 
gestions as to what I have in mind that should be worked 
out to meet the needs and conditions of the various schools 
-and to unify the work.. 


I desire further to recommend that more attention be 
given to special sense training. The kindergarten takes 
animportant step in the direction of properly training the 
senses, but the child has not graduated in sense training 
on leaving the kindergarten—only one step has been 
taken. Sense training in form, color and tone ought to 
be continuous and methodical through the primary grades. 
“The greatest writers of all times had definite images from 
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every sense. The greater the sense training the greater 
the power of forming clear images, and the more rapid 
headway toward definite knowledge and the interpreta- 
tion of objects mentioned in literature.” 


GRADE MEETINGS. 


The usual number of grade meetings have been held 
for suggestion, direction and discussion of school work. I 
have aimed to have collections of superiorand representa- 
tive individual and class room work at these meetings for 
mutual encouragement and suggestion. These meetings, 
together with teachers’ meetings held at the various 
schools at the close of visits, and group meetings of the 
kindergartners, where we have had free discussions on 
program, gift, occupation and game work, continue to be 
the strongest agency for influencing the work of the 
schools. | 

While I have tried to maintain an average number of 
visits to each school, I find, as the work grows, it neces- 
sarily must vary because of existing conditions. 

In looking backward, the past year appears successful 
and promises much for the future in a larger and truer 
development in all lines of work. 

Permit me, in closing, to express my sincere thanks to 
the principals and teachers for their earnest and hearty 
co-operation, also my appreciation of your hearty sup- 
port and wise counsel in the work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Apa VAN STONE Harris, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 


rer. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


DEAR Sir :—In accordance with your request that I state 
to you the condition of my work and its needs, present 
and future, I hereby submit my report for the past year. 
The advance has been steady, and in a manner which is 
eminently satisfactory. ‘The success is largely due to the 
quick, willing response of the class teachers, into whose 
hands. the carrying out of the Supervisor’s methods is 
given. The intelligent and sympathetic cooperation of the 
teachers in acquiring a knowledge of the technical details 
and interpreting the artistic side of the subject cannot be 
too strongly commended. 

At the opening of the present school year the work of 
the several grades was unified by the use of a general 
plan of instruction, according to which the different 
phases and sides of the subject might be systematically 
carried out, without, however, hindering the individual 
method and interpretation of the teacher. This plan is 
progressing satisfactorily. Hitherto the development of 
the subject in the class room has been upon broad and 
general lines, and the individual training, so essential to 
the most thorough interpretation of musical feeling, has 
been subordinated to the necessity of both teacher and 
pupils’ mastering the technical essentials of the subject. 
This period is happily over, and the line of advance into 
group and individual singing by the children is opening 
broad avenues for artistic work in the future, Ear train- 
ing, when the pupil’s ear is defective, is also receiving 
attention, and much is being done to remedy a defect 
which so often in later life shuts out a person from the 
pure and elevating enjoyment of good music. In the 
first and second years especially, while the child is young 
and peculiarly susceptive, ear training is most carefully 
emphasized. 
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It would be gratifying to the Supervisor were tone 
training a little more carefully attended to in the kinder- 
gartens. To technically train and develop tone there is 
out of place, but the future selection of kindergartners | 
might be made with such reference to the musical ability 
of the candidate as would obviate the necessity of putting 
poor musical ideals before the children. 

Up to the doors of the High School adequate provision 
has been made by the city for the carrying out of a sys- 
tematic course of instruction, which renders the pupils of 
the eighth year ready readers and intelligent interpreters 
of good music. Here, however, the work is impeded for 
lack of material, and all that has been laid of a good, 
thorough foundation is dissipated, when the most brilliant 
and satisfactory results might be accomplished. The 
work in the High School, should be carried on by the use 
of such material as would facilitate rapid sight reading 
and also introduce the pupils to the best and purest 
masterpieces of musical composition. Under the training 
of the intelligent interpreter a foundation of musical 
culture might be laid in the High School of untold value 
to the pupils, as well as to the city itself. ~ 

Were the work in music consistently carried out in the 
High School, it would not, perhaps, be necessary to make 
the present mention of the conditions in the Normal 
School. But in order to strengthen and fortify for future 
results in the work at large, it is strongly recommended 
that the student’s work in theory and a demonstrated 
ability in the practice room be considered as a factor in 
the standing for graduation. 

The promise of a supplementary list of song books in 
the near future is very gratifying, and thanks are due the 
Superintendent and the Board of Education for their 
hearty cooperation in supplying the needs of the work as 
it stands at present, and their generous promises for the 
future. The progress of the city, viewed as a whole, is 
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rich in promise. Growth has been slow, but of such a. 
character as to make a good foundation permanent and 
lasting. The artistic lines of the subject are advancing 
to a constantly nobler interpretation, and it is with a feel- — 
ing of hearty gratitude that the Supervisor closes this. 
report of the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


LovuisE WESTWOOD, 
Supervisor of Mustc. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir:—The year has been one of interest and pro- 
gress for the Manual Training Department, and we come 
to its close with a larger appreciation of the aims and pos- 
sibilities of the work we have todo. New work has been 
undertaken, new territory covered, so that now the scope 
of the department is broader and its influence much more 
far reaching than ever before. Our growth and present 
status is shown in the following report, which I take 
pleasure in submitting to you. 

The number of pupils taking manual training in each 
of the several grades on December 31, 1899, was as follows: 


Fifth grade, 1,226 boys; 1,367 girls. 
Sixth grade, 867 boys. 

Seventh grade, 571 boys. 

Eighth grade, 384 boys. 

High School, 184 boys; 15 girls. 


Since September the girls in the fifth grade have been 
given the same work in manual training as the boys. A 
close study of these classes during the past five months 
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shows that these lessons in systematic thinking and care- 
ful, accurate doing are quite as essential to the well- 
rounded development of a girl as of a boy; that the girls do 
the work as well as the boys and are just as much inter- 
ested in it. 

In the sixth grade, besides the regular drawing and 
whittling outlined for that grade, we have attempted 
some work in chipecarving. This feature of the work has 
enabled us to keep interested and busy those pupils who 


naturally do more and better work than the average; has 


served as astimulus to the rest of the class; has furnished 
a simple means of ornamenting constructions already 
made, and has given an incentive to original home work 
in the application of simple geometric units of design. 

The work of the seventh and eighth gradés has been 
conducted along practically the same lines as last year. 
There have been some changes in the sequence of prin- 
ciples taught and the number and kind of models con- 
structed. These changes. were suggested by our expe- 
rience of the previous year. In studying and constructing 
the several problems these classes are doing a higher 
grade of thought work and tool manipulation than ever 
before. This is as it should be, for the pupils now come 
to the seventh grade with a considerable degree of devel- 
opment in manual training work acquired in the earlier 
grades. | 

When the new building was occupied in Febru- 
ary, a course in manual training was offered to the 
pupils ot the High School. From the beginning the work 
has progressed steadily. More desired to take manual 
training at the start than we could accommodate. Both 
the mechanical drawing and woodworking rooms are now 
in use every period. In the High School work we have 
given prominence to the construction of simple pieces of 
apparatus whenever the processes involved could be so 
analyzed and arranged as to become a part of a regular 
sequence of lessons. 
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A new room, 60x20 feet, is now being fitted up to meet 
the growing needs of the manual training work. Of the 
number given in the above table as taking manual training 
in the High School, about one-half take two and the 
remainder take eight periods a week. Many of the classes 
during the past year have been made up of both kinds of 
pupils. This, from the very nature of the case, has made 
it necessary to do individual teaching almost entirely. 
Opening the new room will make a better arrangement 
of classes possible. All the pupils taking but one period 
each of drawing and of woodwork will be able to do all 
their work in the new room. We shall then be able to 
give these pupils a kind of work better suited to their 
needs than has heretofore been possible.. 

The new room will have an equipment for carrying on 
work in joinery and wood carving. With the introduction 
of wood carving the courses offered will be much more 
attractive to the girls than now. A few girls are now 
taking the regular work with the boys. 


As soon as the wood carving is well started in the High 
School, we shall need to do some work in clay or wax, so 
that the relief form may be studied ina plastic medium 
before attempting to carve the same in wood. ‘This work 
will not only be valuable in interpreting the artistic side 
of manual training, but in connection with the freehand 
drawing can be made the means of stimulating the broad- 
est kind of artistic feeling. 


Some of the regular teachers of the fifth grade are 
making a careful study of the manual training carried 
on in their rooms. Now that both boys and girls of this 
grade do the same work, I would suggest that all the 
teachers be encouraged to make a definite study of the 
work, so that they may the more intelligently coordinate 
the manual training with their other school activities, 
and, if necessary, assist in giving individual instruction 
to pupils during the manual training 'esson. 
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Many of our pupils are specially interested in their 
manual training, and are doing extra work at home. To 
encourage these children, we ought to have a Saturday 
class, held at some school centrally lecated and in charge 
of one or more of our regular manual training teachers. 

We need a much larger room to accommodate the 
classes now coming to the Washington Street Centre. 
With the present crowded conditions, we cannot do the 
work we,have planned in such a way as to reflect credit 
on the scholars attending or the teacher in charge. 
I hope that some way to better this condition may be 
found soon, as the need is extremely urgent. 

The interest in manual training is well sustained in 
all grades, and the pupils are happy in the study and 
work involved in the various processes of construction. 

In all our work we have kept before us the character 
building value of manual training, and have sought to 
make every lesson a means of developing mental and 
moral, as well as physical force. | 7 


Very respectfully yours, 


Ext Pickwick, JR, 
Director of Manual Training. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF SEWING. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir :—In accordance with your request I submit 
my second annual report of the Sewing Department. 

Last March the sewing was introduced into the sixth 
grade, and we have now in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades about 2,200 girls learning to sew. The seventh 
and eighth grades I have visited once in three weeks. Dur- 
ing these visits I have given instructions to teachers and 
pupils. The sixth grade classes have been visited nearly 
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as often, but the visits have been necessarily shorter and 
the model lessons less frequent.. The teachers of this 
grade have received directions for their work at grade 
meetings and have very successfully given the lessons to 
their scholars. Their careful teaching and the enthu- 
siasm which they have imparted to their children have 
been much commended by the teachers of the next 
higher grade. 3 

During the past year there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the character of the work throughout the city. 
This naturally follows from the growing familiarity of 
the teachers with their work. Moreover, the influence of 
our exhibit last June has been strongly felt by teachers 
and pupils. : 

During the several weeks preceding Christmas in many 
of our schools, a part of the sewing hour was given to the 
making of Christmas presents. The girls learned in this 
way the beauty and economy of gifts made by trained 
fingers, and also the pleasure there is in working for 
others. 

The girls have been encouraged tojdo their own shop- 
ping for such articles as they have made for their own 
use, and the experiences exchanged with one another 
concerning qualities and prices show that they have 
gained thereby valuable practical knowledge. 


We learn from the children of their assistance with the 
family sewing, and there are doubtless many mothers 
who appreciate the willing, intelligent help given at home 
by their little daughters. 


Occasionally there is found in the school room a child 
whose slow brain cannot keep pace with the average 
class work in the regular studies. She discovers that she 
can use her needle deftly and her handiwork is approved 
by her teacher and admired by her classmates. For the 
first time, perhaps, in her school life, she feels the joy of 
doing something very well. A feeling of self-respect 
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comes to her and she is better able to bear the humilia- 
tion of unsuccessful effort in her other lessons, 

Then, there is the bright girl, whose awkward fingers - 
do not seem to have been intended to use a needle. She 
probably would never learn to sew well anywhere except in 
the school room, where her teacher studies her difficulties, 
teaches her patience, and where her little friends en- 
courage her by their pleasure and success in doing the 
same work. 3 

I hope that soon the girls during the first year or two 
in the High School may be taught drafting and garment 
making with the use,of the sewing machine. As hand- 
work is a slow process, it is possible for the girls in our 
Grammar Schools to make only simple garments. 

We are trying not only to train the children to sew well, 
but also to love the art of sewing. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CARRIE V. STEPHENS, 
Supervisor of Sewing. 


Ss 


REPORT OF THE PLAYGROUNDS AS CON- 
DUCTED BY THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The committee appointed for this summer were: Mrs. 
Laban Dennis, Mrs. M. A. Long, Miss K. L. Roberts. 

It was deemed desirable at the outset that the work 
should be enlarged by increasing the number of grounds 
opened. 

It was therefore decided to ask the Common Council 
for an appropriation of two thousand dollars, thus doul - 
ling the amount received last year. 

Although the committee was named early in the spring, 
nothing could be done until the new Common Council 
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should be formed and the Finance Committee appointed, 
which was not until June. Waiting until what seemed 
the right time your committee prepared its request, pre- 
sented it in proper form and personally visited each 
member of the Finance Committee to ask his favorable 
consideration of the subject. We were met always with 
the utmost courtesy, but unfortunately no appropriation 
was made at the June meeting. 

It was decided to open the grounds on July 10th. An 
appropriation was granted on July 7th, but it was of 
one thousand dollars and not the two we had asked. We 
had, however, been led to think that this action would be 
taken and had accordingly made arrangements, condi- 
tionally, to open six yards. 

The Board of Education was petitioned to permit the 
use of the yards and courts in the schools on Central 
avenue, Eighteenth avenue, Webster street, and either 
Oliver or Walnut street. 

This permission was granted, provided the janitors 
received extra compensation. Oliver Street was named 
in preference to Walnut Street School. 

The aim in selecting these schools had been to choose 
those having the best yards, situated in the crowded dis- 
tricts and where no summer school was held. The Eigh- 
teenth Avenue ground was an exception in this last 
particular, but it was used as a playground only in the 
afternoons, and was chosen as being the best available, 
near one of the most congested parts of the city. 

Six leaders and twelve assistants were required as 
teachers. About forty applications were received. 

So far as practical, those who had had experience last 
year were re-engaged as leaders to serve all day, from 
9 to 12 and from 1.30 to 5.30. 

Two assistants were necessary for each ground, one to 
be in attendance in the morning, the other in the after- 
noon. 
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While the primary object of the playgrounds is to pro- 
vide space and opportunity for real play, even children 
weary of continual amusement, and a large measure of 
instruction can be given in a disguised form. Boys as 
well as girls may be interested in sewing, if pretty out- 
line work and the making of neckties is interspersed with 
the dolls’ clothes. | 

Some branches of domestic work can ne taught by 
means of dainty toy bedsteads and tea-tables. 

In order to provide for six large sewing classes it was 
necessary to gather a great deal of material. 

Indefinite quantities of bean bags, games and books 
were also needed. 

A larger committee was required, and several ladies, 
most of whom had responded to the call for volunteers, 
were added to the committee, making thirteen in all. 
These were: Mrs. Francis Pell, Mrs. Frank Blanchard, 
Mrs. James M. Seymour, Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Mercer, Mrs. A. G.Sherman, Mrs. William L. Smith, 
Mrs. G. W. Hillman, Mrs. C. H. A. Kluge, Miss Josephine 
L. Baldwin. 

It was urged that as far as possible the teachers should 
strive to become acquainted, not only with their children, 
but, as a help in knowing the children, to learn their home 
surroundings, and in order to do this to take the last half 
hour of the day in visiting the mothers. This would 
carry out one of the objects of this Association—that of 
promoting cordial relations between parents and teachers. 

A number of donations for the furnishing of the play- 
grounds were received by the committee and greatly 
appreciated. The Pennsylvania Railroad had been re- 
quested to send a carload of sea sand, which it very 
generously did, thus saving perhaps fifty dollars. 

The Clark Thread Company-sent thread enough to last 
for several years. Miss Stephens, the instructor in sewing 


in the regular schools, kindly donated other sewing ma- 
terials. 
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Contributions of toys, books and games were received 
from Hahne & Co., Bamberger & Co., and L. S. Plaut & 
Co., as well as from many private individuals. 

Sixty dollars in money was sent in, coming mainly 
through the request of our president to a few personal 
friends. 

The attendance was excellent, almost overwhelming, 
ranging from about sixty in the mornings in the smaller 
grounds to five hundred as a maximum in the largest. 

By the end of the first week a measure of system had 
been evolved and work and play had their regular times. 
Nothing was compulsory except good behavior. 

The large boys were everywhere the problem. Not 
having occupation provided for them nor sufficient room 
for their games, the temptation was to interfere with the 
little ones. 

A great help was supplied by Mr. Stacy Betzler, who 
kindly gave his time and organized classes in physical 
culture. 

The trolley rides were a new feature of the work. In 
some cases the children paid their fare in full or in part, 
but in most cases they rode free. The trolley company 
kindly granted a reduction of twenty-five per cent. from 
the regular excursion rates. To say that the children 
enjoyed these rides is to say but little. To some from 
the crowded quarters a new world was revealed. 

An interesting product of the sewing classes is a silk 
afghan which the girls took pleasure in making. Each 
school contributed a portion. We trust that our Mayor, 
who is an especial friend of, the little ones, will do us the 
honor to accept it as from the children of the playgrounds. 

The playgrounds closed on August 26th, having been 
open seven weeks. 

The children received an extra treat on the last after- 
noon. ‘Three schools were given a second trolley ride. 
The three others, it was thought, would prefer a gift of 
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candy, and demonstrated their approval of it DY an un- 
usually large attendance. 

The assistance of the janitors was greatly erat 
The extra compensation given was in no case considered 
an equivalent for their services. 

The cooperation of the police was on some grounds a 
great help. We wish to acknowledge their efficient aid- 

The assistance of the daily press has been throughout 
the summer of great value in representing what was 
being done and in creating a public sentiment favorable 
to the work. 

We would have liked this year to engage a man who 
would go to all the schools, meeting the boys at different 
times. The need is now more evident than before. A 
man with a capacity for interesting boys is wanted. Such 
aman could show them all kinds of games, could teach 
them simple carpentering work, etc. 

A point we would like to emphasize is the value of 
visiting in the homes. One school reports sixty visits 
made this summer, and wherever it was done the results 
were to give an insight into the children’s characters that 
could have been gained in no other way. fy 


The keynote of all that is most valuable in educational 
or philanthropic work is personal effort. 


Teachers should be trained with the thought of the 
infinite possibilities of play as an educative force. For 
this reason we would prefer that the playgrounds should 
become a part of the public school system and be con- 
ducted by the Board of Education. 


One source of great annoyance is the careless, destruc- 
tive habits of the children. In some grounds scarce a 
book or toy is left. As one means of developing in them 
a spirit of thrift, we would suggest that a Penny Provi- 
dent Fund Bank should be opened and the children 
encouraged to save their pennies. It would be of im- 
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mensely greater advantage if this plan could be adopted 
by the regular schools and continued during the year. 

One of the most important improvements to be made 
is in the direction of opening small parks and outdoor 
gymnasia in the closely built tenement house districts. 
Space is a great factor. In the small playgrounds if a 
child begins to run he must be stopped. In the section 
of the city immediately west of High street and south 
of Springfield avenue there are the largest schools, accom- 
modating thousands of children; but the yards are nothing. 

Modern civilization has taken away the natural rights 
of childhood—air, sunshine and freedom—and we beg that 
our city make at least a partial reparation by setting 
apart open spaces within reach of young children and 
providing an outdoor gymnasium with a running track 
and opportunities for basket ball and other games, as well 
as the swings and sand courts for the little ones. This is 
being done in many large cities with great success, and 
we hope will be agitated in Newark until it is accom- 
plished. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EmiLy P. Dennis, Chairman. 


Owing to the illness of Dr. Barringer his reports upon 
the Evening and Summer Schools and the Ungraded 
School cannot be furnished in time for printing in this 
volume. 
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SCHOOL ENUMERATION. 


Males. Females. Total. 
TBO Dire eat teas erate a 30,512 30,274 60,786 
1898 oe). ee Bee 30,527 29,926 60,453 
Increase (fy). Basan B48 333 
Decrease........ sea kN Cy 15 
Males. Females. Total. 
Ist, Ward! se ni wires 1,124 1,148 2,202 
2d ‘Tile Re ato Ce ee ee 1,189 1,244 2,433 
3d OE A ae ee ae ene eae 3,095 3,093 6,188 
Ath (Unh0t4: freee teen at ee 1,303 1,156 2,459 
Sth). CO. AR eee ee 2,024 2,044 4,068 
6th'.' oe as ee aera 2,484 2,009 4,843 
Mth) SS Rae ee ee 2,19% 2,160 4,357 
Sth ys a Se ie eae 1,224 1,294 2,518 
Oth oy So. See eee 1,055 1,078 2,238 
LOEB Moon a ee Rte bye 2,604 2,646 5,200 
lithvo ‘(Ree eee 1969 2,072 4,041 
12th | 4S ee eee * 2,506 2,485 4,991 
18th... o5 os Lacie eee ae ee 2,852 2,880 5,732 
14th 4 ho Re Gee ae nee 3,209 2,993 6,268 
LO the oS eee 1,611 1,622 3,200 


Totalete: > Soe 30,512 30,274 60,786 


+h) 


The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different wards, as compared with the year 1898: 


1899. 1898. Increase. Decrease. 
“DOA WVES ad Clee pe 2.202 2,208 34 ie 
MRT a es i oe eS 2,483 2,020 eee 92 
i, CS A er 6,188 6,445 Ces 257 
ete Jol) Ss a ae a 2 2,459 2,132 327 Ry aks 
plate 7? a eae 4,068 0,500 195 ae 
Cierra CN oc ane oR +,843 5,266 Sean 423 
Seg SSE, TSN cian 4,357 4,743 aie 386 
NE Ca ee 3 2,918 2,022 Fate 4 
TE (SA, See eee aan bias 2,133 2,083 30 
Piers) i>. a eae = (DyRHO 5,144 106 
ihe 5% A Sele ae ce 4,041 3,802 239 
VAG +e Ake 4,991 4,911 80 
789 Lie aed aE a 5,732 5,450 282 
‘dst ar 6,268 5,903 865 Bene 
Og as lak ORR Pianeta 3,200 3,416 pees 183 
PETOLALS ia, St ths 60,786 60,453 1,678 1,345 
Net increase.. 309 


NUMBER ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of children reported as attending private 
schools: 


Males. Females. Total. 

Poe trates ah Que 4,041 3,906 7,947 

PER hatte bin 4,035 3,930 7,965 
Increase...... Y, 6 


Mécrease <.5.. 3. Spas 24 18 
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The following table shows the number of children, by 
wards, reported as attending private schools: 


Males. Females. Total. 

1st. Wards....402 128 136 264 
QC Ei ae 88 87 175 
OUT hee ooa vets \aewa ae 281 254 539 
AED =o Ne seen oy oes Baas 88 i Syd 164 
DLL wi. Bienen: ones Sane 522 - 21. 1,043 
6th crore cameras 4G5 383 858 
th ae en 44 41 85 
8 thins amare 111 136 247 
Oth 7 ire ee see 87 86 173 
LO th, Seen er 290 * 253 043 
11 thea ate . 809 367 676 
12th. ee 643 667 1,310 
3 Cae ae oe ee 284 222 — 506 
At hss* Reyes eee 402 427 829 
e Pal D) Claes’ cette, tae 289 200 539 

Totals eect bee 4,041 3,906 ice ven 


Number of children reported as attending no school 
during the year: 


Males i eh a se 6,854 
Pemales 22 aN oie oe rc 6,946 
Total. 36. ea ie ee ce 13,780 


This shows an increase of 137 over the number reported 
for 1898. 
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The following statement shows the number of children 
at each age reported as attending no school during the 


. year: 

Betweely Anco VEATS ClO AVe a)... 5 gta 3,172 
CUR dP cn hy ai ao ALAS armada 1,525 

gate Gator a =) Rat Rae ieee ors att one 518 

Sh yt Bea Ra Jit TOR Se CER gy 196 
retinas 7h 8 ea Se Na ae igs ae iY ite, 

ht FR 8 aed A 2 Zul i ky 86 

A i ed Wa ae: Pt ect eo See te 85 
Seaman tus TL ore inne at obit Duae EMI a SS) Jb 147 

Sted Reseed ‘Ss Pee Lae 316 

ead 4 ety od Oe * TS era ee 1,004 

opal Wa gee a Me Rea ep corte eee a aye 

ited Batis hel etn Smee eal ra patch an se 2,169 
LG Boe. Beach gts te tes 2, 740 
STs} eget RRC AY, os ere Ot err Nar Re oiey BOY ga ee 13,780 


The percentage, 13,780, the number of children attend- 
ing no school, bears to 60,786, the whole school popula- 
tion, is 22.6 per cent. Divided as follows: 


Between 5. and 6+years: of age.cc... 052 
S dae ik ieee eee Dye Ma arate 025 
Pe be Oech Oe ag Saar wa anaes .009 
bee ite to) var! Peon es Ga .003 
Patri ine Hho M45 Fh Ge 8°) 002 
rag aN OS eee gn ba 12 Si thre deri ntetea y,° 001 
PARA Nee ee Ree Pas Ma og: yt 001 
lta Gra ST BN ae ROOD: 002 
AS dae: Lait SF Basted: avi at pais 005 
ee Be ESSE bs A Chocty Sete ape O17 
LV etecoL Gees Scan Pixley 028 
ANOS cage n by Peake SEMAN CIR ale itt Gees 036 
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Number of children over ten (10) years of age unable to 
read: 


Malesia a ee ee 22 
Females io 2 fs. Gale ee ee 23 
Totaleect Bia sc ee ee eee 45 


Compared with 171, the number reported for 1898, a 
decrease of 126 is shown. 


Number of children under fifteen (15) years of age 
employed in factories, mines or stores: 


Males... (scsces ee eer apa 
Females: 2555. 3) meek eet Sa ee ee 418 
Total. os. cee ete reo a 989 


An increase of 79 is shown over 910, the number re- 
ported for 1898. 


Number of children unvaccinated: 


Males. oo .cccn°ii8) se eee 1,295 
Females) os sce eee Cee Meee 1,335 
Total. oe Ga ne eee ee 2,630 


Indicating a decrease of 514 from the number, 3,144, 
reported for 1898. 


Number of colored children: 


Males.) 2 ugly: eRe 604 
Females .33.540 Sf oe a ee 631 
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Compared with 1,244, the number reported for 1898, a 
decrease of 9 is noted. 


N umber of children who are deaf mutes: 


Ih 2 10 Re RN bee ile SPI a Oe. aC er a 16 
TeeeELL A ies Malo he OMEN) Sr Miah xi nA DF tora gk eo) an 12 
UMS (ES lancom DoteageCeigl 9 Arlee Nan CARON, U8 Rann Calin ci ate 28 


These figures show an increase of 3 over the number 
reported for 1898, which was 28. \ 
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WARD. 


Males ee 
. Females... 
( Total. 
{ Males.... 
| 


SE UOh Wee 


Athi 


Sth wines 


| (Ota eau 
Males... 
Females. . 
Ota teen 
Males.... 
Females.. 
a Ola lew 
Males... 


10th: 


Lith 


’ Females. . 
eOtaly 

( Males.... 
Females. . 


met 


‘Lotalieee 


Mates 


Number of children 
attending no _ school 
during the year. 


over 10 years of age 


Number of children 
unable to read. 


ees owwrr 


Ee - 


bt et 


Number of children 
under 15 years of age 
employ’d in factories, 
mines or stores. 


Number of children 
unvaccinated. 


who are deaf mutes. 


children. 
Number of children 


Number of colored 


He 
=) 
wo Fe 


Or 
So 
OOH 


—_ 
co 
So 

; Wr wORH OD: 


WARD. 


Total 


Females... 


Total 


lath. 
Lethe. : 
14th... 
Leth - 
Summary— 


Males)... | 
Females... 


Total 


Ce oe 


e @r¢ «@ 


WA oF bel s 
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Number of children 
attending no school 
during the year. 


6,946 
13,780 


over 10 years of age 


Number of children 
unable to read. 


22 
23 
A5| 


Number of children 
under 15 years of age 
employ’d in factories, 
mines or stores. 


a 
CO 


rt 
OP ONO OH oo 
H G2 OD StH CO OO 


112 
216 


Co YO Od 
BD Co Or 


571 
418 
989 


Number of children 
unvaccinated. 


ol 
76 
127 
202 
207 
409 
165 
167 
332 
135 
139 
Q74 


1,295 
1,335 


| 


a2 

ue} Nae, 
S/S 
Cepeitsn, 
Gi. Pao} 
Ao hha 
ss |s: 
Bg | Es 
Za Zi 
Fy gota aN | 
Boel 
Staley 
Uttar, 
HTP 2 
1 Fa Sad 
10 | 2 
eel 
Gao 
Hy vmi hes, 
58 1 
LOdv + 
604 16 
63112 


2,630 11,235 28 
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We are indebted to the State Department for the 
census information so fully and accurately furnished, 
for which our thanks are tendered. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Number attending Number attending no Number over 10 
Year. Enumeration, private schools. school during year. years of age 
; unable to read. 
1895.. 54,634 9,915 13,467 132 
1896.. 55,941 8,387 13,638 105 
1897.. 58,900 8,904 15,807 | 204 
1898.. 60,453 7,965 13,643 171 
1899.. 60,786 1,949 13,780 A5 
Number under 15 
years of age em- Number of Number Number of 
Year. ployed in factories, children who are colored 
mines or stores. unvaccinated. deaf mutes. children. 
1895.. 918 1,780 26 1,109 
1896.. 916 2.079 33 1,203 
LOO 849 2,139 20 1,463 
1898... 91.0'he 3,144 25 1,244 > 
Lae 989 2,630 28 1,235 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The number of school buildings in use at the present 
time is 58. Of this number 46 are owned and 12 rented 
by the city. The number not in use is 1, the old Colored 
School building. The number of class rooms and the 
seating capacity of all the buildings are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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: CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY 
CLASS ROOMS. 


Number containing from1 to 4rooms..... 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


—No. of Buildings— 


Owned. 


Year. 


LS ode. 
18964: 
he WG ae 
LSID. 
ne foes 


Year, 


1895.. 
1896. . 
13975 
1898. . 
1899. . 


44 
44 
44 
45 
46 


Rented. 


SEATING CAPACITY. 


Grammar 
an 
Primary. 


26,657 
27 621 
27,630 
28,180 
29,337 


483 
503 
D26 
563 
622 


Kinder- 


- garten. 


2.06% 
3,188 
3,550 


&C. 


13 
14 
a1 
32 
30 


Total. 
28,078 


290674, 


31,213 
32,925 
34,527 


ee Class Rooms. 
Permanent. In Courts, 


In Rented 
Buildings. 


27 
34 
41 
43 
33 


Proper 
Seating 
Capacity. 


22.267 
23,791 
26,179 


-7——————q— ——— ——_ 


Incr’se in 
Proper 
Seating 

Capacity. 


1,524 
2,388 
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TEGCHERS. 
Day Evening 
Schools. Schools. 
ee Fs mio Sickie Sy TAT 113 
oy iol ice A eae aes 670 101 
Increase........ CE . 12 


Summer 
Schools. Total. 
99 959 
90 861 
9 98 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of 
the Board, their classification and distribution, and the 
increase for the year ending June 30, 1899, are shown in 


the following table: 


Males. 
Normal and Training School—Nor- 

Pree PACUIICINL s'. |. sta heels give 1 
Bee tC OOS. shack aes eek ase ho es 18 
Grammar and Primary Schools.... 30 

BE ANtONS i. testy athe eek due te _ 
@entral Uneraded School?) .02.00%. — 

- Supervisors and Special Teachers. . 5 
SOL ee ie? aloe waa deobne'y, «3 54 

(Cues, SSPE Gc ae eR 48 
POMEAGH eS. Pein eli es ihe 6 


Females. Ota ler 
4 5 
28 46 
580 610 
13 7 
1 1 
ié 12 
693 VAT 
622 670 
71 sat 


In the following table the teachers are grouped accord- 


ing to their rank: 


Principals: 
Pee COOOL Male & i oo cir ake tea ao. fe 1 
High School, Soha weil Is Te ban A Aaa | 
Pee SCHOO ett. oy cadet ate bak alee 21 
ER eC IMIO| ccppte at) <6 he a oie TOR Re, whe 8 
8 


Piagiaee eenool: Hemales . 4 ct eka vicgce se 
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Normal School: 
Assistants Normal Dept Geneva tei me 4 


High School: 


Vicer Rrtneipalshemaledre vice anc ey rae 1 
First AssistamtawMalesy Ainceh yo cy tere 17 
First Assistantgthemaleni.. Gay o.vu orn eee 11 
Second: Assistants, ice) Sans ct Sty tee a tec oe eee 6 
Third: Assistants e610 4a eee, Bete 
— 45 
Vice Principals: 
GTAMManochool Mery ke eer, eee ne Det | 
Primary ChoGlac: Salta wes ae oe ee RA ats 
, — 60 
Head Assistants: 
Grammars SGhOOne wae wn ton Cae eee bay eee 1 
Primary School soy Soe ti aah em eee eine 10 
— 11 
First Assistants : | 
seventh’ Grade wel singel cea re eee ee 28 
Biohth Grade tapas Rap co ai centr eee em ee oneane 8 
cee 
Assistants : 
Primary and Grammar Schools..........., 466 
Kindergartners : 
Directors 23 yy Aah tei eee Ie g, sete aang 36 
ASSISTANTS, Coe ort2 ence tee eke ge nt ea 37 
— 7% 
Central Ungraded: Schoolint os eareca i eee 1 
Supervisors and Special Teachers : 
Male ioe Tete al meee Me Rite pra Mie a oan 5 
Female <i x¢ 22 Pan as aie es: Maem ial a re ts 
ee 


Totals June; 1809259 wats) ice ele ee ee es T47 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Nnmber who have been teaching 1 year or less.... 58 
Deum per- pet ween’ 1) and: 5) Hearse vei edie) yee eed 163 
INamber-between,d-and 10:years... 06... ie ee ews 189 
Number between 10 and 15 years........ tee oe ite LOR 
Number between 15 and 20 years................. 94 
Number between :20:andi25 years.................. 56 
Number between 25 and 30 years................. 40 
Number between 30 and 40 years.............. entail SY, 
Diniberover AQ)... VeaTs. oo. Pd i ee oe RO i 8 
Longest time by any one teacher...... Bo Peet 52 years 


Average time of experience of teachers, 11 years,’ 4 
months. 


Of the 747 regular teachers reported, 7.8 per cent. 
have been teaching one year orless; 21 per cent., more 
than one and less than five years; 25.3 per cent., between 
five and ten years; 13.6 per cent., between ten and 
fifteen yeats; 12.6 per cent.,; between fifteen and 
twenty years; 7.5 per cent., between twenty and twenty- 
five years, and 11.4 per cent. over twenty-five years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have taught 
in the schools where now employed: 


Number who have taught in the present school 1 


SOE TSG dora BRA SRR RR me ey NEE: be OE ce Beare Mea 189 
Number between 1 and5 years... ...0.... 0000. 206 
Piiniverperweens) and 10 years. is. cao uh - 3.) aos 138 
Nomben between.10 and 15° years... bee. 90 
DMomberpetween,15 and 20 years. ci. ee ee 65 
Wumber between 20 and 25 years...3...... 05.2... ine: 
Wumber between 25 and 30 years................. axis 


Number between 80 and'40° years. 2... ee ees 9 


8 
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Longest time any one teacher has taught in school 
where noOwsemployed in Sanus ee oe 37 years 
Averave time. th. alae nek ele ORL 7 years, 1 month 


Of the 747 regular teachers reported, 25.3 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less in their present school; 
27.6 per cent., between one and five years; 18.5 per cent., 
between five and ten years; 12 per cent., between ten 
and fifteen years; 8.7 per cent., between fifteen and 
twenty years; 3.1 per cent., between twenty and twenty- 
five years, and 4.8 per cent., over twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND GRADUATION. 


Number holding 1st grade State certificates......... 37 
‘a if 2d a Lea SOAP: 39,5 1 41 
oe as 3d A z eer ee 6 
Number holding 1st grade County certificates....... 4 
st sa 2d f oT nk Mibite, tec 5 
‘ i. 430 “ ioaeabee akon 2 
‘ + city S pmireceht aia seh Suan 548 
2 ‘“) - kindervarten Med is ee Sid 
fit ¥ special niga, Eis ep maa 21 
Number of Newark City Normal School graduates... 519 
SAN ae tate # Es ‘ Pea ke 
ay ‘* graduates from other Normal Schools.... 36 
‘f ‘*SCOUeOe STAC UALCS. fa star nis tney eee ees 59 


Number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


Males. Females. Total. 
A Re} 5 Pea DEM ME Peas eines Sate eB aL ok 38 485 523 
TOG Ee ea eee 42 512 554 
1899 Seehe ec oe PA bi ha as 44 564 608 
1898 oO RON SSeS CN ee 48 622 670 


18903 See FRE oun ae Rakin d, Sp h5: pa" 698 Ga yae 
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ENROLLMENT. 
| Males Females. 
Pane CNOOIS sn 4.5 2.003 18,071 18,640 
Evening Schools....... 3,139 1,226.,° 
Summer Schools ...... 2,227 2,126 
stals cel his acs 23,437 21,992 
Increase in Day Schools Reis coe) Mean eGo. tiie 


6¢ 


‘¢ Evening Schools 
‘* Summer Schools 


2). O86 (ee 8 Ores iw 46 0 8 Le 


é 


Total increase 


eo a @ a mw 6 Oe 6 @ a a 0) Heeb e le 6 e. 6 o 6 846 6 5y 


Males. Females. 


Total Enrollment, Day Schools. ...18,071 18,640 
No. Received or Duplicate Enroll- 


1,692 1,628 
<i haat Saar ee 16,379 17,012 


2,337 


Total. 


36,711 


3,320 
33,391 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different day schools from September, 1898, 


to June 30, 1899: 


Bea ee che wae tite are Altoaden oe 

Normal and _ Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept.. 119 113 107 
PererEOCUOOL:..  oots. A). eee dp dere Lea Omer LS 
Gram.and Prim. Schools 30,517 24,200 21,410 
MomeetOartens <i... : . 4,076 2,514 2,011 
*Industrial Schools..... 378 280 229 
mrlotedescnool F355... ees 126 95 79 
Central Ungraded School 45 20 18 
SNA 8 coin ar gaat 06,711 28,482 24,972 


*Kindergarten in James street not included. 


Per cent. of 
Attendance. 


94.6 
92.3 
88.4 
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The following table shows the increase or decrease -for. 
the year 1898-99, as compared with the year 1897-98. 


Enrollment. 


. chools. ncrease. 
Normal and Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept. 18 


High Schoolsz ase +s 56 
Gram. & Prim. Schools. 507 
Kindergartens.) ....:. 1,356 


Industrial Schools.... 
Colored: School. 


Cent. Ungraded Sch... 24 
Totaloeaiaeeee 1,961 
Net increase: ).20..2: 1,782 


Av. Enrollmeut. 


Av 


. Attendance, 


Decrease. Increase., Decrease. Increase. Decrease~ 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Males. 


Number bet. 5 and 6 years ofage. 1,424 


ts RS ae lo geaney tear 
dé 46 +4 6 8 cé 
sé 46 8 6é 9g ¢¢ 
& G Hon sink nis Os 
ee oS LOG ae Liege 

phage Re heeg.cad 2h been Ni 
vs Oe LR eri Lee pnes 
s Oe lose dene 
; Ml Ae eed Dee 
‘ do a feet EE Soo, 
‘S Saeed Dee MAA ens he 
Sa Lae mens 
: ‘VLG ige iLO wie 
¥ ALOR ERE) teks 
Ds ‘DV Gla waters 


eé 


2,231 
2,195 
2,112 
1,935 
1,964 
1,715 
1,704 
Teta 
820 
399 
157 
V4 
30 


18,071 


Geers 

7a RS ec 

rites 65 

BRD weak 

Ok tie X43 23: 
4. 

32 6/0 88 
582 
Females. Total. 
1,458 2,882 
2,202 4,433 
2.225 4,420 
2,144 4,256 
1,986 3,921 
1,970 3,984 
1,821 3,536 
1,668 3,372 
1,263 2,574 
799 1,619 
518 917 
270 427 
141 215. 
93 123 
D2 52 
30 30: 

36,711 


18,640 


1% 


PUPILS PER CLASS, NOT INCLUDING THE 
KINDERGARTENS. 


School. 


Normal and Training—- 


Training Department..... 9 
murnet Street. 0... Hee AN 15 
PPT LTCOL hhc hoe cok ons 9) 
MESES ULCC Lista ar ee 4 
mvepster street. 2.0.2... . 8 9) 
Washington Street.......... 14 

Marshall Street..:.. Caen ees 4. 
WLEOIS UTC, . grnine ss gcse e - a8) 
Peat LTeCts tc che ces 3 
BlOMmOut street... 0. 2 ,°.. (aici ee) 
Lawrence’ Street........:... 12 
Commerce Street... ........ 5 
Peer er ere St a | 3 
Chestnut Street...... mere Scent Lay 
Chestnut Street Annex...... 2 
Mee OLO PO LLCCL. eet. ea es 17 
Holo ibe 8 4 2.) a 2 
South Eighth Street...... VEN LG 
Thirteenth Avenue......... Ly 
MMMEESEDOE OLN. 0S Sate. 5c ea 
WrerttrHit AVENUE... .. esos 2 ce ils 
2S tS CG) eR a 
Rwatren, streets. Pe. 8 
Mente Street. ok ee 5 
Summer Avenue.... ...... Nye 
HiNnOurmstreet’. se... ASS resale 
EO OESETCOU Fisk prebelee 4 
BIOS SAE COlia ciel ee ule 14 
Elizabeth Avenue........ eg aby: 
WeeAEACOU SST CCL... seas ds ts oh 9 
PPALV OU LTCC Le. ody boca e. 14 


No. of 
Classes, 


Average 
Enrollment. 


285 
622 
389 
183 

411 
611 
129 

1,477 
144 

1,046 
448 
168 

95 
627 

79 
726 

Qty 
725 
839 
413 
638 
136 
353 
224 
752 
515 
140 
665 
309 
488 
600 


Average 


Pupil 


3 
Attendance, Per Class 


RAV 


571 
332 
144. 
343 
549 
113 
1,312 
127 
939 
397 
144 
"9 
561 
66 
632 
85 
644 
Way 
355 
559 
114 
313 
190 
662 
452 
118 
590 
265 
428 
531 
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No. of Average Average 


School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Class- 
South Streetiy?, ai eee () as 527 4538 41 
Walnvtsstreeticc cme. cae i 288 253 Al. 
Anni treet 4a.) brane amen. ike 709 626 42 
North Seventh Street....... 184 erID 620 40 
Roseville Avenue..........- 6 Dash Seaman PA AY 
South Market Street........ ial 508 446 46 
South Market Street Annex. 1 477 — 40 47 
HamburpyPilace sien ea 19 825 742 43 
Hawkins treetinen: uae 8 340 285 43. 
South Tenth Streets..5...08 21 894. 831 43 
South Denth Street Annex.) 37° 126 lee 
CamdentStrect.. 5... an eter 15 666 5938 44 
Camden Street Annex. ...... 1 42 37 42 
Waverly Avenue......... CO). 4487 2 eS OG ee de, 
Fifteenth Avenue .......... 19 759.2 e666 AD 
Hawthorne Avenue....... (3) ee 136 118 Be 
Newton Street ........... (8521. 894 B14 eae 
Eighteenth Avenue........: 18 828 142 46 
Livingston Street......... (10 411 BOS; way 
ran kl n 2Atee wee ee meee ne 18 797 716 “44 
Central Ungraded.... ..... 1 20 183: 4°20 

otal eguts ae i Pea ea *576 24,595 21,726 43 

(1) Two classes on half-day session. (6) Four classes on half-day session. 
so Four as - tt © Two s + 
(4) Two “ “ “ (9) Four ‘ “a 


(D) ‘ se “ ee 


*This number includes 26 classes on half-day session. 


Pupils 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School. Enrollment. 
Normal and Training........... 107 
Peni DEree te on a ees 70 
PPM SET GEG Ty ick cea oh a o's 108 
BE EPEC heist ae (ccs a ests bins « fa 
Weepster Street 7.25. ce ee 116 
eeeciatt sotreeth as Te weet 85 
Mrertor otreet. Ose Si es 231 
VES STNGES acts on a 110 
Monmouth Street....2.....0 0... 135 
Commerce Street..!: sb dP: 100 
Grestnutotreet sii. 2 eee. 99 
mouth Eighth Street. J... es)... 106 
Thirteenth Avenue............. 106 
Peruce ireeti. wk he eae ae es 91 
Mer trce tec: Shee eee 85 
WUTC MIE  OtTeets co este eee 97 
Summer Avenue....:... 000070. 114 
PmsOUr oO LTeCt rade ye 0 82 
PMS LLCO Uiitedet so /eioeatene di Jeretn iste toe O% 
MIE OLTCCT. > ss vee bce oie 115 
Drmgetrrotrect.. oe ee oa ha ex ok 84 
BRETT DETER be ents ne tye ain: Foe wie eae 136 
BE ITC CS ii ee Pia GA ee 89 
ee (OEE as nies igte tect ete: 150 
North Seventh Street........... 132 
Roseville Avenue ...:. ........ 101 
Bonta-mMarket Street. 3. 2 2..6 oy. 97 
(es POWES © 90 2 Bel Oe 126 
PTW IATE RO LT CCE So Nits tre. bie tut here 108 
pout benth otreet. 0: poet OS 
Camden Street Annex.......... 141 


Be Cite CONG cogs Nerd. saat oe 118 


Average 
Enrollment. 


71 
45 
62 
44 
72 
60 
123 
63 
7d 


6-63 


61 
64 
63 
74 
61 
58 
72 
52 
66 
74. 
46 
82 
70. 
87 
73 
a9 
64. 
2 
68 
(ws 
80 
75 


Average — 
Attendance, 


53 
38 
47 
34 
54 
45 
on 
48 
65- 
51 
48 
49 
3) 
60 
49 
48 
57 
40 
50 
60 
39 
65 
57 
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School. andGhear. 4) heenteenb etek Naaman 
Mirteenth Avenues} stra ae 102 60 48 
Newton mtreetsAnnex's. cia. 136 89 v4 
Bip hreenth “Avenue 7. wees we 204 115 86 
bch kik kesa dd hh a MeDbMatonis Gateraeh os yak hehe! 2 a gh 119 74 61 

Total, oa pee ee ee 4,076 2,514 2,021 
Number of days in school year, 1898-1899.... 200 
Number of days the schools were actually in , 

SESSION Stay eet tice vee ee ns eee 428 193 
Total number of days present, all pupils...... 5,016,437 
Total number of days absent, all pupils...... ‘% 563,424 
Average number of days present, all pupils... 136 
Average number of days absent, all pupils..... 15 
Number who have been present every school 

day-duntnosthe: yearn Wiis, sa ee Pane 622 
Number who have been neither absent nor tardy 

durine- the yeares .. (cme punk tire 553 
Total number of cases of tardiness........... 9,491 


Average number of cases of tardiness per day 
fOr GACOMTEAG 6 ts Sieg eter fae tr eaten 


T21 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. | 


‘Average 


Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. 
1895...... 29,767 23,363 
1896:..... 30,575 24.144 
LSOT ai ee. 32,092 25,6438 
PS OR ecu Ne 34,929 27,523 


1899: ..... 36,711 28,432 


Average 
Attendance. 


20,7217 


21,329 — 


22,895 
24,390 
24.972 


y 


Per cent. of 


Attendance. 


88.7 
88.3 
89.2 
88.6 
87.8 


GRADUATION FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS. January, 1899. 

irls. Boys. 

Burnet Street... ...5.. 21 14 
Washington Street.... 9 3 


Morton Streetee 2. nae 


Lawrence Street...... 
WOlGrCh a eee tun pea on 1 La 
Chestnut Street...... 2 : 
Latayette treet os... fe 9) 
South Eighth Street.. 14 3 
Thirteenth Avenue... 2 2 
Central Avenue...... 10 
Summer Avenue.... 1D 8 
FALGESStrest A ew eeeee “y Bs 
Miller Street......... 19 9 
Oliver Street.......-. 6 3 
North Seventh Street. 7 5 
South Market Street. . 3 9 
Hamipure dlace sa.) 2 
South Tenth Street... af 2 
Newton Street....... i 
Eighteenth Avenue... 8 2 
ROM tic: 101 dee eR 0 2 6 4 
TOtaiss 74 eee 129 84 
Private Schools. ...... 1 
OL WSCA Sey ety ak otant 129 8d 


2 


tet ote. Total. 
15 it? 67 
19 9 40 
20 Ys 42 
H 5) 12 
nN Die 4 
24 22 48 
5) 7 24 
10 14 4] 
19 10 3d 
3 7 Pie 
Lg. 11 53 
10 15 20 
13 15 56 
13 12 34 
| 10 dl 
6 4 22 
LY 12 34 
12 14 29 
20 Ws ad 
7 oy 24 
15 Ly 42 
263 9-247 723 
1 2 4 
264 249 72% 
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These figures, compared with the year 1898, show an in- 
crease of 20 in the number of grammar school graduates. 


Average age of girls February. Lue 
Senduated “xt... 15 yrs. 3 mos. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 
Average age of boys 
graduated........ 14 yrs. 10 mos. 14 yrs. 8 mos. 
General average...... 15 yrs. 1. mo... 14 :yrs«8.mos. 


‘HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the High School during the past 
year: : 


GRADE. Males. Females. Total. Increase. Decrease. 
SEED oth apa Gaia ae 44 (i) 119 9 
| SLD Ny TO ARSE pene tanta 74-138 212 47 
BOC VEAL... 2.0, sia Lodo 2a9 428 53 cz 
PERU RV CAL fie ce oe ees 325 366 GU eo ak 53 
eth Sg a 582 868 1,450 109 a3) 


The following table shows the number of graduates 
for each year since 1862—thirty-eight years: 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
LOLA LORS Se gage 2 irae oe 8 nt 8 
Ut Age RS ee 8 22 30 
BORE a oaths ticks se 6 8 14 
1S ee ta Ss eA uae 6 13 19 
1 gee ee ee 8 = 77 16 24 
MEE ete IVER Fuse ee oa die e's 4 23 27 
POUR tee i s,s 4 25 29 
eG tone Nae ses coc 6 30 36 
RaW tM 2 | aaa ee oe fi 3b4 4] 
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Year. Males, Females. Total. 
RS RONG SGD erhalten coy to 9 19 28 
LO ere AME CER aa 10 30 40 
ab aiy £5 Bed ghana meyer tates 13 26 39 
SY AME OVENS aon 14 18 » BR 
NTO ure aoc cs ac aR 14 Ps the bag: AY 
M7 Oe, ioe ane en, pee hy 46 , 63 
A SET soy he oe hpaee ns Le 19 4] 60 
UNS he Raat ude hee Moa, as «gee ee 32 AY vO 
a Re VAS emcee w Gh ag a ur ING 24 48 72 
SSO Sed re cece erate eee 26 39 65 
LBS Loe area eee 24 46 70 
LBS coe kanes tiie til ce ia 21 53 V4 
188A A) i ee ee 24 48 15 
ES SAE er erie asia di star ans 30 40 10 
i Ra} ooh orig ts aban e hs Oe Ae 39 43 82 
ISG ve nid: a eee re ae 42 ay) 95 
ra bolt ABET ROCs ad RE RS a2 45 a 
Bas BS acy ees eae 90), Seo Pe Q7 63 90 
bbe be Sh ag ib heey, 61 98 
EB UUs HEA Renee ac eleecen 51 49 100 
PhD Leer oa eee ence oa hina av 67 104 
LS Oe see er or as shee eesiris 43 48 aA 
SF facil Ree eee. eM he Bte. 61 oe) 
TRON th St ew thea ‘54 50 104 
Bebe a Mearns ryariarce ta} 4 Fe ateietin ve Paha 46 103 
DBO G as, 3 eee eran 16) a4 127 
AS amane iecaaite vcmea tea rece ia a9 138 
Ads}! be DOW MNRE mh diode EN 8 80 dd 135 
PROD Sere mer cenns 61 50 111 
PG pei Sc mts bccn fie Na 1,087 1,509 2,596 


An average of sixty-eight each year. 
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The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


Males. Females. Total. 


College Preparatory Course..... 10 26 36 
PIVOT Pe GOlILSE wz, hott ow es eg hee s 10 24 34 
Mra Sita OUTRO ky le, 0221) ae! 2 ey, 11 eh 1] 
Gomimercial Courses oie. ree. 20 43 30 

SCI Sane ga oa ah a Oe 50 111 


Of the entire number of graduates, 81 were of the four 
year’s courses and 30 of the two year’s course. 


AVERAGE AGE OF GRADUATES. 


Males. Females, 
Holter cars Courses....... 17 vrs. 2-mos. 17 yrs. 4 mos. 
Two Years’Course.,... 15 yrs. 8 mos. 


The commencement exercises were held in the audi- 
torium of the school building on Thursday evening, 
June 22, 1899. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


1899. 

SENIOR BOYS. 
Russell G. Backus, W. Sorrento Kennard, 
J. Leroy Baxter, Howard F. Kirk, 
G. Howard Bickley, Harry ‘Koehler, 
Joseph B. Bloom, Julius Levy, 
Leonard Blumgart, Milton Meyer, 
Henry J. Buehler, Percy R. Mills, 
F. Edson Clark, Ralph Morris, 
Howard D. Crane, William C. Osborne, 
Frank B. Crawford, Edward A. Quigg, 


Arthur F. Egner, Paul C. Rinck, 


Sentor Boyvs.—Continued. 


Eugene W. Erler, 
Wilfred S. File, 
Sydney W. Fuerth, 
Herbert S. Glasby, 
Leopold Haas, 
Harry W. Johnson, 


J. Griffith Scattergood, 
William R. Small, 
Edward Lyon Wharton, 
Pred] Ort, 
Emanuel Yadkowski. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


Anna F, Adam, 
Lucie B. Aiguier, 
Louise E. Bieler, 
Florence N. Bockel, 
Grace G. Browazki, 
THATTIECOL et. 
Eleanor B. Conklin, 
Edith M. Curren, 
Mabel J. Curtiss, 
Florence Day, 
Regina Delaney, 
Clara Louise Frey, 
Edna McChesney Furman, 
Louise J. Graves, 
Grace M. Havell, 
Ethel Headley, 
Leslie Hervey, 

Elsie Hirsch, 

Agnes Martin Jenks, 
Frederica C. Kees, 
Clara L. Kemph, 
Marion L. Law, 
Henrietta Lenox, 
Grace Louise Mentz, 
Emilie Mercy, 


Ida Elise Munn, 
Amelia Poortman, 
Florence Adele Price, 
Margaret Riordan, 
Leila Janet Roberts, 
Ida S. Robinson, 
Lucia Robotham, 
Metta M. Rogers, 
Mabel Estelle Roll, 
Alice Ross, 

Ida B. Runyon, 
Gertrude Evens Ryer, 
Helen M. Smith, 
Theresa Constance Stein, 
Laura Stucky, 

Laura E. Tidey, 

Nellie E. Van Derbeek, 
Mary Van Nostrand, 
Cora Vreeland, 

Elizabeth Ward, 

Mary L. Wilson, 

Emma Wolf, 

Julia Wolf, 

Winifred Wooster, 

Jessie Young. 


™ 


ae 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE 


David Baer, 
Frederick Brendler, 
Milton P. Cadmus, 
Joseph H. Callaghan, 
C. Bert Cowell, 
William Diebold, 

Sol. M. Epstein, 
Abraham Feist, 
Charles A. Freeman, 
Ernest W. Inglin, 
Edward Kerr, 

Joseph J. Kroehl, 
Chester H. Lambert, 
Siegfried Law, 
Frank W. Leffingwell, 


George Melberger, 
Fred. C. Metzger, 
Charles A. Meeker, 
Harry L. Morgan, 
Frank W. Peppel, 
Louis Rehmann, Jr., 
Walter W. Reid, Jr., 
Samuel J. Shoemaker, 
Charles F. Schmalstich, 
Fred. L. Smith, 
Edward J. Thornton, 
Charles S. Venable, 
Emanuel Yadkowski, 


‘Harry C. Zeigerer, 


Edward B. Meyer. 


Piet oGHOOL STATISTICS “FOR: THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. | 


al10% 619 
BU aONbac riers <a ‘ap ee ae yee 
hes anna o29 = 691 
LO) ae 588 806 
(CoM eater 582 868 


—Enrollment.— 
‘emales. 


Total. 

ees 
1,128 
1,216 
1,394 
1,450 


-—-—— -Graduates,— on 
4 Years’ 2 Years’ 

Classes. Teachers. Course. Course. Total. 
Ol tm noe, OO sods LOS 
ta Ue Chen Toe ee Let 
Su sow ous wee LOG 
Dm Cie ia rete. Leo 
Opa te og oO Bee ote Ge. bE 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance and 
the number of graduates since the organization of the 
school: 


Bareliaeee jel brpectet Graduates. 

L880 22 eaten psd kh on aa 33 29 29 
TSB loss cde ene or uti ei 3e) 25 27 
L883 owe ne eee ee eee 31 26 28 
1883. es ee ee a 37 d4 36 
a Rebey: Pepe ata p nL Ree fy Elan 39 32 BIS) 
IS85 oes PY au eeNa by Aaybug Se 36 Oe ae | Oe 
GOGH wceeae: Caceres tae cae tue 41 34 36 
L882 Tatccate Ath ate cies 5d AQ - 53 
TESS S krae eoe wiTAaie ead 33 ol 33 
PR BO ak taaee mins baayoeoe Eis 43 40 x 
TR 90S ca hoe tee een Ne rave i 19 72 40 
189 Potorinne wn maces ae Ris BT 12 43 
Gat! pad oer en une Trae Bes ae 90 82 38 

1893 Pe eee a ea ee tig 84 76 45 ~ 
Rs BUOY be Gon ae aor eb et See 12 69 30 
1800 1. ae Ae ae fi 72 41 
1896 CE eee, ae oe 64 58 B Ys) 
1 SOY ccc Yo ess BREE 67 63 30 
LBOB ic tke ee ake eee 95 91 42 
1800.) Lear etecy esata epee 113 107 56 
AVGLAR Oia. has Sn or 60 eo) 36 
‘otal mum ber-oleeraduatesn.. wane ire 710 


The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


iseneral (Gourse.‘as cs shee ae eee ane aan 42 
Kindérrarten Colirse. 2.99 aoa ee 14 
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The class day exercises were held in the Normal School 
building on Wednesday afternoon, June 28, 1899, at 
which the following were graduated: 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


_ JUNE, 1899. 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ethel V.. Ames, Eudora Hamel, 
Jennie D. Bergfels, Madell Hill, 
Charlotte B. Campbell, Catharine M. M. Kelly, 
Anetta Carlisle, Frieda Kraemer, 
Marie J.. Caviezel, Aletta M. Layton, 
Henrietta V. Clark; Cora J. Lindeburg, 
Phyllis E. Clarke, Evelyn V. McNamara, 
Jane D. Courrier, ; Julia R. Mandeville, 
Lunevra F. Crane, Harriet Moore, 
Pauline L. Crevling, Helen-1:.< Porter: 
Addie E. Davis, Anna W. Quinby, 
Rebecca Deinard, Saidee Roalefs, 
C. Virginia B. Dickerson, Rose Seidler, 
Katharine S. M. Donnigan, Etta M. Sommer, 
Ida M. Douglas, 3 Carrie Spann, — 
Harriet Eckhouse, Ray R. Steinhardt, 
Cora B. Elston, a Margaret G. Stevens, 
Marion B. Fort, Elizabeth, Tw Pelter, 
Frances C. Gardner, Laura Volker, 
Isabelle C. Gauch, Jane L. Watson, 
Martha B. Haines, Mabel H. Westervelt. 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 
Kate H. Barbour, Eleanor M. Gibb, 
Helen Belcher, Bessie L. Hopper, 
Matilda M. Church, Mary E. Madison, 
Marie L. DeCamp, Clara E. Mahon, 
Maude R. DeCamp, Mary E. Perry, 
Rose Geddes, Ethel Schenck, 


Catharine H. Gerhard, | Anna B. Stewart. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Schools. No. of No. of Pupils Enrolled. 
Classes. Males. Females. Total. Attendance. 


JAMES SITeeL isa Vy es: 3 5d 
Morton Street....~°. 12 O27 
Monmouth Street... 10 253 
Wicklitesstreet ays, ts ct 87 
South Street... vive. f 13% 
Hamburg) Place mee 0=<*" 1304 
South Tenth Street. §8° 226 
Fifteenth Avenue. . 6 148 
Newton Street..... 10 295 
Eighteenth Avenue. 11 286 
‘~Hranigia eee i. we o 109 

‘otalsr. cater pale Pata d: Meter sey tN 


sY9) 
368 


- 23 


116 
132 
264 
sia 
147 


2.126 


110 


695 


490 
203 
269 
568 
397 
295 
500 
D49 
227 


Average. 


ays) 
491 
30 
137 
182 
390 
292 
200 
do4 
391 
153 


4,353 2,975 


The following exhibits the various ages of the children 


attending: 
5 Dee See Sea Bay (Nese gi Pomme Bee LGR, Poo 
Schools. to EO) AtOla Ot toe tO to to to to 
62 aS) Bie O 0 CAT IS Oe aie eal ee 
) ATES LP OeL toe ec ga Ride EA LG od ye SO veka) 0 ae oe ee 
Morton'-Street... 3.4: 02-184 108 1162 87-14" Ds ede ts eee 
Monmouth Street..... 47 102. 7. 65 79 48 39 19,16... 
Wickliffe Street...... 21.322 28) 998). 24. 220623 Sane a ee 
Pouth Street sata 34. 43° 41°).39 - 28 = 28 ALT y28 FP aOe 1s aT 
Hamburg Place...... 54 61 83 94 93 77 49 385 20 2 
South Tenth Street... 30 48 68 76 60 59 25 24 7 .: 
Fifteenth Avenue..... D0, 40. 384) 60-4142 SNOT 19= 3D ee 
Newton Street........ 61° 463.8286: 85 80-407 2 80 S20 Sao eee 
Eighteenth Avenue... 26 81100 90 92 68.388 29 21 4 .. 
stern elf) cite! a eee 20 Bey OL oe wk 820-20. LO * 41 pee 
TEObAIS Ae ee aie oF 483 640 668 701 633 529 360 247 117 20 5 


The following shows what schools the pupils attended 
before entering the Summer Schools: 


Public Private 


School. School. School. 
oo ani lo Gohew Sal oo GaP Gag es Pape 106 + we 
PPOTLOILSOULeetL ite te ke te 603 22 70 
Monmouth Street...:...... 437 8 45 
Dymtekiitte=Streeteh. 22. Ars. o: 140 48 1) 
Brat otréet oe RM nn oes wane 2ao 20 26 
Bern UUs lace ay ees ae: 431 105 32 
pouth. Tenth Street: ....°.-. 348 29 20 
Fifteenth Avenue.......... pay ti 4 14 
PMEWLON mtleel. wo. See ee 49] 19 4() 
Eighteenth Avenue........ 500 27 22 
eC TA 27) te a, Rag ee 180 28 19 


Reon cb carer sd ONE na ach Roa oh 3,736 314 303 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS: FOR 
Tad eA LE LV ES YEARS? 


Year. Classes. Enrollment. Aitaddeeee. 
LUO fava ela sae a, 3,088 . 2,000 
peaete te AON. oT 53 2,837 1,809 
Dene Watery wise sits cra, oe 66 3,405 : 2,202 
jie hypothe anes yea ein d O 3,851 2,449 


Dah) Santer gs ae ere Rites a 10.8 84 4,353 2,975 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The following tables present the condition of the 
schools, as to registry, attendance, &c. 


Number of pupils registered, 4,365; males, 3,139; fe- 
males, 1,226. An-increase of 53 over last year. 


Number of teachers employed, 113; males, 50; females, 
63. An increase of 12 over last year. 
The number of classes was 126, an increase of 8 over 


last year. 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 


&c., for the year 1898-1899: 


Enroll 

Schools. ment. 

fia te Whag te ayia e te NEG art 445 
Morton: Street... 2. 601 
Lafayette Street..... 1356 
Central Avenue..... 403 
South. otreets. ss ee eo 


South Market Street. 319 
South Tenth Street.. 315 


Newton street iis. 3909 
Eighteenth Avenue.. 290 
See ELT CLI TINY aa Senate 412 
LITA WIN A ernest 648 

POta Saat 4,365 


Average Average PerCent. 
Enroll- 


ment. 


240 


397 | 


239 
223 
190 
208 
200 
ROR 


Attend- of Attend- No. of 


ance. 


185 
301 
169 
166 
134 
142 
138 
Vag 
178 
211 
425 


2,248 


ance. 


V7 
76 
ya 
74 


Classes. 
29 
1D 
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EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school was in session six months, from October 3, 
1898, to March 24, 1899. The fifth Commencement Ex- 
ercises were held in the new High School building on 
Friday evening, March 24,1899. Diplomas were awarded 
to the following graduates: 


‘Henry C. Arnold, Eleanora Heinz. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The following are the statistical details for the year 
ending May 1, 1899: 
Number of pupils enrolled in each department: 


Males. Females. Total. 

Mechanical Drawing.... 122 “2 122 
Architectural Drawing.. 80 3 83 
Industrial Designing.... 205 99 304 
Glay -Modehne. 3.0.42) 4.) 46 Sete 4G 
MRAVe ASSO Siete a eS a Ae Ua 93 
SEPEa oy tami cued Pea 453 195 648 


The number of teachers employed during the year was 
13 and the number of classes 22. 

These classes had an average enrollment of 521, a 
decrease of 9 from last year; and an average attendance 
of 425, a decrease of 29 from last year. 

The closing exercises were held in the school building 
on Academy street on Tuesday evening, May 2, 1899. 
‘The number of graduates was 29. 
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They were distributed as follows: 


Mechanical Departinen tin ween hah nas 12 
Architectiral  Departinent ies gan aoe wae ie ae 
Industrial Designing Department........... 11 

Totals aia ave aie weet he tase i) oa katte ee 29 


Total number of graduates since the opening of the 
school, 374. 


GRADUATES, 1899. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Edwin Downes, Sidney Miller, 

Henry Goerdes, _ William E. Mendels, 

George Habicht, William E. Nacker, 

David T. Howarth, Jr., Peter Ritger, 

Louis Illig, Arthur Ss amtiaeeeNberes 

Edward Kocher, William H. Schreinert. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. “ 

Frederick Fritsche, | John Sommerrock, 

Wilham Kampe, James ‘Telfer, 

William Kreutter, John Young. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


Frederick Cook, Margaret Behring, 
Albert Curtois, Florence Bierman, 
Herman Dittler, Anna Keyler, 
Ernest Heyder, Hattie MacDougall, 
Frank Kern, Adaline Scattergood, 


Ada Williams. 
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STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Year. No. of Average Average Percentof No.of 
Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. Classes 
Meee eh a7 ae 2 A700 BRS ET 96 
eee Oye 8 885: 806802... 969 6 748-7. 100 


eee, eA 17 Oo BBA. 2801 280.392. 105 
Detroit 4181.28 O08) 5 2°860) 5, 78.4073. 118 
1899.; 113 4,365 -2,997 2.248 ~ %5 126 


TRUANT STATISTICS. 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1898-99. 


Number of cases reported by the schools, 2,511, an in- 
crease of 405 over last year. Of the 2,511 cases, 1,442 
were from the day schools and 1,069 from the evening 
schools. | 


Two hundred and seventy-nine (279) school children, not 
reported by the schools, were taken from the streets and 
sent to school by the Truant Officers. Of this number 
216 were sent to the day schools and 63 to the evening 
schools. . 

These figures show a decrease of 218 from the preced- 
ing year. 

Total number of cases acted on by the Truant Depart- 
ment, 2,790, an increase of 187 over last year. 

Number recommended by the schools for the Ungraded 
School, 32; for the City Home, 5. 
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LIBRGRIES. 
Amount Amount received Number of Volumes. 
Jaiad = Drecing MProeingsh. i gastag Gas Wont estiovel Maan 
Schools. the year. the year. received. year Purchased. hand. 
Normal and Tr’ning. $60 642 642 
FTO Wate se Cente Neate gre We tee 9310) 2,660 2,422 
Burnet Streetioeio. Soi ae LOO Nahe oo ene 
*Webster Street.... SS a el ns a L4, 1B eS hs xs 17 
Washington Street. . 50 587 587 
Marshall Street..... SOs eal yen 33. 
Morton Street...... Ea Soe ii Pes cto 985 725 
Monmouth Street... 10 $10 20 #18 50 ~=—«- 68 
Lawrence Street.... LO ee10 70 44 SUL aon 
Commerce Street... 60 50 50 
Chestnnt ptreetavs ree ee an 60 ts 582 540 
Lafayette Street.... © 20. 20 40 21... 380 146 
South Eighth Street. 32 10 130 3 422 .504 
Thirteenth Avenue.. pease, 20 459. 350 
Central Avenue..... LOee) LOS Sso 15 543. 5d4 
Warren Street... ee 1 132 110 
Wickliffe: Street <a pecans ee 40 5 tts eee 
Bruce Street:....... QOS (ROME PR a eee 24 
Summer Avenue.... 44 10 80) 15 > 962 1852 
Summer Av. Annex. x 30 § School Abolished. 
Elliot Street... ¢.5. 2.: es 20) 4s) Vie 0S 
Miller Streetiaiw.2s 14 10% 21.10 4 rah “oe 
Elizabeth Avenue... gers kG) 40 26 65. 109 
‘Charlton Street..... 10%.2 10 30 ia 73 
Oliver Street....... 130 1,045 1,030 
SOMCasitCCl sama GO 206 162 
Thomas Street...... RA eA 40 { School Abolished. 
Walnut Street...... LOS e TOG ASL Us eager 369 250 
Houston street: 2%, Pert 30 { School Abolished. 
Ann Streets: .s..5.. LO ns Tai, oO 66. 120 
North Seventh St. .2+, 48S 380s ae | Wikica oe io 
Roseville Avenue. 4, 40 4 Li tho 
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pra siig 7! Begs ib are hy NON an Nae ats 
Schools. Beenie etiieney cl vers OP Vashsaed ie bane! 
South Market. Street .... .... OM EE. As 263 280 
fee puro Place, 2.250 108-10 > 120 11 451 475 
feewveins otreet.. nes ROM ce 94 94 
Bent lenth- otreets..) oe. 5 0... GU ssn ae B76 350 
BeMEICIAT AI TCE La) ye Ro oye ee anes SO Pees Dit) aed) 
Fifteenth Avenue... .... .... 20 18. 1 BP. 
Newton Street...... ADEN eh Useme suet eT Dee Oe 
Proutecnth. Avenue... 10° "10> A507 219 742 482 
mivhteenth Av. An’x..0.9:. 20 { School Abolished. 
mane ston treet. «..-. 10. -- 10 20 20 63 83 
eberaniclin $2.52. 1 ago 20 40 772 340- 
ilu) a Cee eng $451 $230 $2,590 356 16,391 14,386 


*Part of library was transferred to the ‘‘Franklin”’ 
School. , 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


TABLE A. 


/ 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 


AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


NAME oF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Normal and Training.... 
Pr eCuOOL yr es Sa 
PerHCL LTE... ss 6 atte. 
miatOnstreet......c. he: 
Webster Street... sen 
Washington Street....... 
Marshall-Streetss.).°. 0.525 


Blawrencecotreet si). 7... 
Commerce Street........ 


ParavettesStreet...0..0 6.0: 
South Eighth Street..... 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 
Price treetiotis% uot ao. 
Central Avenue.......... 
(ye leid $O42 goto) ee rr 
Warren -otreetiy.. 23-0. 5. 
Wicklitte Street. ....0... 
Summer Avenue......... 
SOA oN co) ikl] ee an 
BeGDe sO Teele bak. pes 
Nite treatin 0. 
Elizabeth Avenue........ 


SetiaT LEON: OtTeete ke | 


(ver: street. wi es. 


rene Otrects.<.% .'.) cae. 
North Seventh Street... 
Roseville Avenue........ 


Piette ACES. ie.k kha, 
Plate ptreet.; forse. 
South Tenth;Street...:.. 
Samaenwotreet: si... 5... 
WAVCIIY caVvenTe. < oo... 
Fifteenth Avenue........ 
Hawthorne Avenue...... 
Newton Street........... 
Eighteenth Avenue...... 
ROTOPA ISIC Ltn 2 0 


Value of 


Site. 


$25,000 
85,000 


25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
30,000 
6,000 
25,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10 000 
15,000 
7,000 
18,700 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4,800 
6,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4,800 
10,000 
15,000 
12,600 
10,000 
5,000 
8,000 
7,200 
7,500 
4,800 
10,500 


6,400) 


5,000 
6,000 
8,000 
9,000 
5,400 
2,500 
10,000 
7,000 
15,000 
8,500 


‘Building | 


and 


Furniture. 


$48 000 
230,000 
50,000 
19,000 
25,000 
40,000 
5,375 
45,000 
60,000 
45,000 
14,500 
18,000 
40,000 
35,000 
40,000 
48,000 
50,000 
40,000 
6,000 
26,000 
10,000 
48,000 
30,000 


5,000] - 


35,000 
12,800 
63,000 
40,000 
28,500 

7,000 

55,000 
55,000 
18,000 
58,000 
39,500 
31,000 
45,000 


32,000). 


25,000 
54,000 

5,000 
40,000 
40,000 
59,000 
30,000 


Total. 


$73,000 
315,000 
75,000 
29,000 
39,000 
55,000 
15,375 
75,000 
66,000 
70,000 
24,500 
33, 000 
50,000 
50,000 
47,000 
66,700 
60,000 
50,000 
11,000 
30,800 
16,000 
58,000 
35,000 
9,800 
45,000 
27,800 
75,600 
50,000 
33,500 
15,000 
62,200 
62,5090 
22,800 
68,500 
45,900 
36,000 
51,000 
40,000 
34,000 
59,400 
7,500 
50,000 
47,000 
74,000 
38,500. 


$545,700] $1,750, 675| $2,296,375 
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TABLE B. 
REPAIRS. 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS Primacy rate Pubic. 
; aes, Repairs. | Expended. 
Normal and Training....... S192 Dosa oe ee $1,380 88 
Plt. Din Samawup se toons es ee 288 SG) [ws cae ee 
Paintin o nterioni epee el ete REZ OOS. Fe 
New: cetlinesiy. 1.0 hos SN eee uae PRT ce BIRO Bsns eee 
Wash: basitis S43. Ae ee ein ae 150200 SAN ae 
New teachers ‘toilets foie. 2 219 206 e ean 
i hived arene set ne ene pen ANI EL OS 199 840 |.06.-s ed 753 OL 
Door hooks, stops and locks}.... .... 156° 44 4 Gee 
Changing Dalcony, Seatse\ tai oye PT O38 ae 
Repairing Toots SOAR nals te ae LO TER 28 pen ee eae 
Plimibine ick ae ees ee unetree 29-00 SE ae 
Lunch room‘floor 3.422 i a 129: AS Hoe eae 
Burnet otrcet aac s aes 124:°32)-|.c-OR aes 394 33 
Repairing roof and leaders!........ BA LOS thie 
New LOGS Age once uma clea eon See LOGS O55) eae Pe 
Plum bin oa ae Neen apeey Sey reo: 79 SOR ae a 
State otrectitn ee eek 15.E: 92 ah eee ee 907 15 
Removino trees iy teen ete 18:00 ele 
Removing ‘wardrobesi7 4. boo). ca. 61 46 ~b. 
Painting, interior and ex- 

LETLOV AL ble ai cee eae es 87600 4 aa 
Mason Workin. uns Lae Oana 
Repairing roof and drink- 

Ing trOuUsHROL a erage eee nee 155 O03 eee eee 
Janes Street ct eee 1250 2 erie 1 50 
Webster Streetie, wash aiee.. 28 BS lees eee 179 98 
aba mM Ding in Gans, BR eG tee tue aeeer BBP RO 4 Gaus 

Water, meternipitzsu on atc) wire ene 3O%66. Vist Nee 
Repairing drinking ‘trough|.. 0°. Soe 9 1 bbs, See 
Washine ton Street . ficnii 1591S Sarees fe: 863 93 
New-iron fence... ssetea sc uemuts yeas AA 26 1259 
Je Uc resi eyeeyomreriey mpinar., (arr ethical peed meat. A968 ty aa 
Repairing roof and edocs sos ate 69.00.) ones 
Bain tinowreG ere eet [one eat 513>50- |. A254 foe 
ATiineialistoné Noor ska.) seas 20138: Sea 
Marshall.Street.. 230 wees 27 26 119 61 
Repaining wall... \ kets toe ee eras SO SELG oh ES 
Repairing oof ooo) seals ee hea 36 O44 ae 
Motton: Streetae <i pie LOFTS Bis te 1 era 1,480 90 
Plum bin ean. < eacier ran tateuma eyes aTS 21 Aa. 
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PA BLE B—Continued. 


ScHOoL BUILDINGS. 


Repairing roof 
MPO WOLKG! lare ss, ie opt. 
Pre WoMAT CIN Ove. oh. ae 
New sewer connection.... 
New bookcases.......... 
Monmouth Street.......... 
ogaa beg abe \gaenaer meee pata, on We | 
Repairing roof 
New floor 
New flagging...... 
ROOTES WUE Ghee a cue ssh shpackhess 


Ee C48 ae? ohare wre nO. a 
Of Cf. eS 10-5 SS weer eee weil a™ ¢ 


Painting. Bian. Rye tea 
Repairing roofs and leaders, 
Basis WOE .°) sw st steers 
MME ra Saag Sic pprga ow Sh 


6180 118) Yo See. a? Oe 


Pee O86. 6507, 9% sa" 0)..0? 07 0° © 


LOPS UGH age Rg ae ere 
Repairing roof and leaders) 
Relaying flagging 
Mason work 
Colored 


ig ie). © © 10" 6 8 
Foe Se 6. @ Oh 3a Ore ot «%6 
Se Oe See MO NOLS Mee gee nel ae) 46 eo ae 


(0 a ES ee ae ee 
Repairing roof 
PARRA ai hs hy Sas 
Chestnut: Street annex...... 
Lafayette Street 
RD Bee oe hare 3 
Repairing roof and leaders 
South Eighth Street 
MRR ere 26 PX Ss no 
DNGWEDOOECASES eile... 
PPE ZOGR eae ix. 
Thirteenth Avenue 
Bruce Street 


she tere 2). a Fd) 2) ahie € 


ona Tete a al-6 


Sees 4 © 8) ts Pes Cuvee 16? et ¢ 


10 


Extra- 


y ordinary 


Repairs. 


&, 0:9 ar eie WSS wee 
6+ Sie .On ye Mee te Fe) 
62a @ (Sie awe 
ti shee, fe 6% 


aM o® Gaet ele Macs 
Cee eB OS. eye 
ede otek feet, or 
tp CS oll eke lee ire. es 


“ee © © © © © «© 


Po Se BS et he | 
oak, id 65 66 6. @ 
at bine han 6 6) els s 
B62 abit a hee oh Obie 
gt ee le.tiey) 6 sales a 


SP obe8 Cid BS yt 
etsy! Soya bile eye 
epee errs 67.) ee 
ee se er ms 


oe ee © © # © 


Ata he es” eter ato 
eat, VC Re “Se Ure 


eR.” 0) e Cae) 


o' bf “oe ae ae @ 


eet me et at ery 6 


© Ce Ole 6. 65.8 


it oS Ce ak me 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 


Te Oh ye Ose THe eG, 


Fn be Or wy WL Ld? 


Ow i we One. 6) aS 


OC) CAG. Og yes: ‘eo 


ehieiihs 0.8 © «6 


6 ole. eee wake 


e670) 0! Je ee er © 


We 6 8.06 0) earn, 


op eo” O: at 46 we 


CE EAL eA CA 


pee er Be soe 


one ih (OF @ 6 O26 


a, 16 46h OF 1e.KdL yy 60 


au va ib 16) Ne”. “Sr '@ 


o> 6) 6b” 10% ¢g>6 


eet O (6 8 Cl fe es © 


Wi ehCegr ae 8 ee ON, Boe: 


ee ee oa aa 
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TABLE B—Continued. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


New gas fixtures 
Central Avenue 
Repairing leaders: acai. 
Lock Street 
Repairing iron fence 
Warren Street 
. Painting 
Flagging 
Wickliffe Street 
Painting 


ee 8 © s+ ee ew 


ef eG Bice) 0.6 Oy Ve 


Bulg Palve Uv cat dl ante wiercees! Jorie. 8 
On en ertey le 
of Oe 0 (eye) ve Pere 6 JS) 0 ne 
2. 8 Cele! 6S See Ve fe 8) se 8 pe Ce 

2. Oe ne oie Fes 6) OO. Ue us, pause! 
6° ale; Mende we em Ae ae tS 


A a St et ek ae ee Sey Wee Pek Ded a Ce} 


. } 
New sewer connections... 
Repairing roof and gutters| 


News 1aCring ss brome 
Summer Avenue.......... 
_ Toot 


S641 be WeBie 2 Teele, Je 67.¢ may os oe 


9 ‘eo ¢ 9% e © @. % 2 10 le a 06 


Painting aoe aslo a 
Repairing roof 
New stairways 
Ridge Street.. 
Millet? Streciey. oct se od ces 
Repairing leaders....... 
Gaspipe and fixtures 
Elizabeth Avenue 
Repairing roof 
Charlton Street 


a pe)” 6 Of 6 6 6! -e.%2").¢@ Je 


ele Te) a © (0: ez le ie 
es Qine* 6s eae 4d 


D6 8 fe Us 
a0 "(9 Mate 
ate, fe; tei ejiol er. of wre 


@ +9) te se lere’ 6 ‘se. s) Je Ke 


elt F heme | 2 e pe Te 12 He 
06 Tw .4) ee bY st atthe. 6 
oe © Pe Velho fof is ere! ter im evi. 


Painting 


Repairing roof and leaders 


Artificial stone work..... 
New drinking troughs... 
New floors 
South Street 
Mason work 


We 6S JObOL Cle Ol. ce ie 58 oe 


2 0 {2 ‘e/a (6 “8-2 \@ Te (bse "8 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


oe #. he (e 0' ©. ee 


ev ye ey ee. | 
Cw eee ke et) a A 
FAG yet 6 Ce Ta ee 
S68, 4u (e-\eF es 
e: |e fe, @ 16 tee ce 


@59: (@ 's°Q e+e 8 


ee) "e a ese “oe «8 


oe 079 Ye 26 '-Ta) 76 


69 0. Ve, He ce eine 


oye oe Ve (a V4 - ve, "2 


eoewre ee # @ 


o 6 ei fe» 2 ve 


oe 6. at 6) 8 )8 


6) )0..8 1s) Rial ses 


je be ls «Sgn « ee 


Extra- 
ordinary 


Repairs. | 


$190 00 


oNe «8 Sy ae 
629 1026 Fiagegisy © 


oe ples. bra 


©. (95,0 ae = TeTies © Xe 


4 a.7i9 "sae je Be 
| 


of ee «© # © @ 


ee ee ee 


Pb ays Fel Di -é & 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


Sm: ar PS ine eee 


o) >> be eo Fae oe 


| Suen 0 S's? fren ve 
| 


©) D0 oY ts Pe te 


90° Di € gn) dee: 


cocoa & « 


2. 2 = © @ 


ee 254) 6 we fre 


eterels cece, ene 


pS 6 Oo We Pe ee 
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TABLE B—Continued.. 
| Extra- 
Scuoor Burpies. | Gaara eeeae 
| 
Uy a 99g A ee an eee $513 00 
Southeotreet, Annex... .. 1: $4.03 | oe. 3 
Beaiiiteotreet ius, 8h. 9 Te. LOA Ribas Faeras 
PP MID OID Ss heats cis eee hw, Bscuene 78 87 
MEPEEENS LT OCT. vA). Ok viel ae > Loo uO Oe « rhea te 
aN PVETOOD.. 4. 1s 2 oe Boece here e 8r 80 00 
PALERSOTECT Seis) 2 6. Jetje fp asc oadne 40 70 
BAR OMLO he Ne cet a  o 0 sats’ hes. Pacem 172 46 
North Seventh Street....... LUG ee Ri ral 
Be RORIAL TINS TOOLS oie co5 itso 6 le sage ae 125 39 
New wence and pt’o fence.|4... 163 75 
PMR el Oe ew « Nea Taha 130 00 
OORT OG ceigets wceer S: AW ee POR READE 194 19 
PPL EROGOT SIS iia toot we ncctete « 105 78 
PRA OUIO RT clas. lah time adn silt! 4 he Oe 135 00 
BABOON OTK i 5. (cele te Pcconas pe 62, 34 OF 
Paepipe, ald. fixturéesiy oa. ne. 2% | 55 63 
Peeosavi ne AVENUE 0s Pah aa ai eee: Nahe 
Par YES A Fa rao ea 29 00 
South Market Street........ ee ROCA SM ag eat 
Peo IOI Tees) FF OO aS eats 15 00 
EDTA NOE ep A vi aioe ail ne OE o5'a« 66 34 
Tio TE aye) Cah 90 a Neat a oe tetas Panes 83 35 
mambite: Place... .:... BE Pp ees LEAS) 
BPMPRHOOTANO Li 0). leans oly Wie elec 44.59 
Hamburg Place Annex.. LOn Rees 
Serer otreGt ii cet ewes | BP sea Ne lers, cy € 
PUM MOLT CCL cic. 0. oo wisie % « Sida ae Webel ce ae 
RETURN OCT Al ccd trois nls Ont ho 50 30 
MRC OIR Se 0? daietls os trw pees [os Bebe 8 48 00 
POUL benthimtreet; vio... 12 be SG> Rope y 
WMT AMES NEIS erty’ clle Boas Bobeaa |< Meche 432 00 
PIM EOTMOTK Hays bee Te sk. Ri ronan tate 47 61 
UPPER TSN SANS. eg oe Oe Eee EP ae 98 04 
Artificial stone floor...... is er as 87 00 | 
ITE Te ea ee nae TRO a 53 87 
South Tenth Street Annex:.) 43 15 | :..... 
COE GCS ONS Pad ok Os ee ee a TASS Ap ay tcl oe) 


Whole 
Amount 


E xpended. 


6 a). of ee 


eo” ef eine” ae 


eoeeeee 


“es 8 © © @ 


W:éhe ‘tw ae 


owe et @ © 


oes el ete 
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Ars Lie B—Continued. 


Ordinary Extra- Whole 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS. Repairs ordinary | Amount 
Repairs. |Expended. 
Mason arOork xu ieee or cater inter by Ge Eleaf led Reger te 
Rain tin ie ey ee Tk Soe ge ares LS5.-DO Ste siete ae 
{Chaba shosbukcaoegn yey SMDGIN fat Mena RE Sie Heal LAE 26rd ee 
Camden Street annex...... B14 55-1 oy aes $ 14-56. 
Weaver ycAnvien We. cbr cin periettel ia yi ire ee é 117 93 
Fifteenth Avenue.......... LB AAS oP peta 726 86. 
Storm *Go@rsiaee ye ead ee 64. O44 eta ha ie 
Artiicialastonechoore > oni anes 2600s = Sic 
Tegabhanyovks yee Mu fans Gail Min tuk aie SE ROT? B22. QLioks seateienees 
BOOK CASES SRE Oe eR peda te eee ee S210 Hae 
Gas fxtures. Weingy sees step ee 50-00 aire eee 
Paintin Orn eee ya tee ace Lp nee ee ABs OOS teres me 
Hawthorne Avenue........ 44 93 558 41 
New water #iconnectionss| 04,15 .s8e4 ec che ee Mite ee 
drinking itrouphs> etes uty te np ae 31 Se O0kas. sec ee 
ArtHicialsstone ioorse seer ink 198 485 ceteris ters 
Hawthorne Avenue Annex..| 13 34 ]|........ 13734 
Newton/potreete ieee 1641-925 Peet eee 865 03 
‘Peachers”: toilet. sce Bae emcees B88°4Ro ae 
Masonvwoatk iit Cen gabe ote 168-0052) tera 
ied bubask eyke team reir Ge GEab ed Sleeper tae 143 627 eee 
Eighteenth Avenue. ...:.... OS 53-1, pare eee 199 25. 
+ RBOOK CASE REE AG, Gh gaa oton nen pane aoe $124.4. tee 
Flagging and relaying....|:....... 99 AB inl te eres 
Livingston Street. ......... TOCAB SS Seria se ‘10 48 
Rrank lin ea sete Cea LRG PDO) eee ene 1,039 98 
Paintine vinta ror, Mle ve oie eee OOGLOOR Sat 
Plum bing) ar 6. 0a Spey Cette Otay BO Gyatin) Vokes Same 
Bookcase i eines fo Meee Ree. chee Lane US OAA es ee 
REPAIrINGULOOD Lk Sakae eee eee thet AN ke Denese 
Relayitig Hae bine Sea dar eae PO. Dareia's Aieieeas 
Neéwew ater; closet satan. |. eae te 29-000.) 0.2% elaqnaie 
Seventh Avenue........... 23 83 23 83 
Drawina. SMV Sia cepa PO: Tei an a dee 28 79 
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TABLE C. 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


Scuoot BuILpINGs Ordinary aay eae 
Supplies. | ““Sjate. |Expended. 
Normal and Training....... RTOS OS eae $332 48 
Reeve CISL nue UY Retr ta hs ea PLEO AOS oto. 5 
RTO oan tyr '. J. ate e's DOV EMEC hare dete care 19,933 0 
AeA Pan or ts one pets ts mig terete a ed tbs hes ALS nie ea 
PreavelUTMitnre sw Won ek. Leck ae 1SAS 4 Ta are 
Pew Annex. (Boys) 0... « PAS OLE Wee 1.2 0a 24 00 
Prieirennes:((irls;).. 2.5. 47..s ORIEL cts eee: 22 50 
eemertes treet: 6.36 ete Rav ASH Bae ae. eh! 167 04 
Pres LUTNTNTE ee se re eo PES Gls eee ee 
Ree DLVCCTo 3. tok 's os eek es AStelse tea S ne sot 955 83 
Pera LTA TY Gee te wr Pe 8 he, NRF add wh ane FL 
James Street Industrial..... Bo ag eke ceria 17 85 
Pe Wren ture Geiss ee. OO. he) ee 
Webster Street ............ Loeaos Pt es ee Omi 
Peer CLIT UTe, nk ek ee he oh es CTE Uae yc as 
Deenine ton Otreet . oF ..7. bas. 6 Gh fea ars tie 1,024 03 
ETAL UTC... thee sec kee ts OY Oh AGstieoe | eee 
Mame Streets posit Loco. 4 Daoud OM Si bok meee 36 20 
SUL GP Sa Be 6 4G Alek ae Ag en A ig a UG Pabarst BS hf bwet abit lh ae 
BeWPOItOn treet. tg. kk kk THD yo ee 688 59 
PVE TIDE CULE Gani s oe hee Hoke 532 68 [rceeee ee 
etiam Street.) 222...) PAM Gf Gide had ke Be af 2 66 
Monmouth Street.......... TO 66 Shon ee X64 Bev g: 
MIT GHC. 2-2 ee tia Les ee Oleke tate rene eho: 
Hawrence otrect. .coccssa..: OA 4 Teh aoe ee 239 60 
Me LITT TPs sit ct eis ena a ee TOU WA Ot re rere, 
(commerce Street :.. 2k seis SSO Ste naa rear ke 49 48 
MELT TILUTC. as Sikes peedie he beam PBA S OSes 
MEO rede mC HOO le. o2:i 4 3ds 8 SOUZG Ree ee yirwestayt 
Pe ertiTTITUILC . 3) Xe ores. [ee cae 0 he OES dl Perce ueaaahers 
MER EStIE OD TTECUS.. vias ites Soot I> GSe PRA eae 160 57 
TCS, SU Sa SIS ki ol ie gehen OU nee a 1 What 2 hd i oni 
Chestnut Street Annex..... Ds ls A Ie, aie TiO 
Poravetientteel. yer f ikc. : Mat yi depot Bia 174 24 
Pie ITINCULC «cel tee oot lee bk 1 a EN Cd oa 
South wishth-otréet 7h. 52: Tate Rl a pea nica 253 42 
IOWELUTIILUTC o.08 Pot teach tae. LW edd SY ee Reet 
MOTRIN 00 A i pee Eel Pe Tee Cd a Glace: ieee 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


| Ordinary Furniture Whole sj 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Supplies. and Wall | Amount: 

Slate. |Expended. 

Thirteenth Avenue. 2... 2. TOOT Rane $39 13 
Bimcer Streets swe aware Rann ee sy conrad ed pon 394 90. 
New fitniwtare teen c cerca. meses, Sa UEOG ee cee 
Wall sslateie sce eee Ree eR, 15-92) Ase oe 
GentraivA ventiers cee ee BS iO uk als tokens ee 30 Ee 
Dock Streeteesicws ees Ais) oi | fia tly dace te 10 Al 
Warren’ Stréete ees 20 «45 Ale eee 20 45 
WickliifestStreet. vo passe 0 OAs teem mee 38 69 
New i turniture she ee mare ee ee, LV ee 
SIN ET AVENE 4s eee 0.3 OA a=: aaa 67% 29 
Newartutnituresose weal buen bs eis BT Bali eee 
HiiOttrecuav eee ee BOOS: aN, ar eeesaee 413 88 
Newftipnituress,.wiaieseier coe, aba pe ae et AH a DIENER ap 
Rid Veeatr pei eerie mG et PAGE en ees Me oo 20 23 
Miller «Street soe eae ea 4.6 32) UO Settee 254 96 

New furniture......... SUA ive t tate t 20S. BA te genre 
Eiizabeth-Avente: 2. BASSI hy Herc die te 248 50 
New sftirnituse nese © Meo oman te ROANS 4 ee yeaeraaee 
Charlton “Streetu wea Revisor itergmipes so wee 1,03420 
IN OW: CUPnILoOTe. wie eee 546: LAk Seabees 
Wealheslatesrete rai been toe teen B58). 204 me leereeee 
OliversStrect eae ha oN SEDO TO Uae eee A 56 37 
South saStreet ics ck aes wees teal Oden a aae eee eee 384 67 
Néwrturnitnureye.e cakes a She eta te Me) 531 Ae bec eee 
South Street Annex........ bbe 1d se a tie a BW AA 

New furnitures (a end t Sieg ere) | L622 ieee 
Weinutiotneet. parece see ae 20°03 oot eee Odie aer 
IE We CUTNITUL enn ee cae re Le ee LO Reo eae 
Dn BOLLE SEA ne te ne PBB Ares eR AQ sais 
NSVRLUTNILUTE setae ieee eo Sl MBBS E00 ak: estes 
North Seventh Street, 2 22) 23°73 1. ae 450: 29 
Ieee UTI Lara, ois trae tec, © eee gO 6. HG 3, eee 
Roseville Avenue.......... 6 5LD SO als arene: 12 05 
South Market Street....... 100 <aRahe Be aaee H3o en 
Wal eStart epg! te sie Fee ae | oan aie DL bl Old peeeindtes 
Ne wMtUrnitnte ich 2 ee LB Shan ue Ne 6 ON 3s 5 Olt scenes 
Hambure Place vin tecr a. Li, S20 DO Spree ee 64 41 
Newsfurnitinte: vs eotc tae Ae eee ae AD Bah cotter 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


Furniture 


ScHOOL BUIEDINGS | Ordinary and Wall Adotint 
an . Supplies. | ""Slate.  |Expended. 
Prerbure Place annexa «21.0 OOS hth wet 80 20 
BAM UIT ETN CUT Citra engl Atnialia Pel ao-ue ts ee ADO BS haiase: eee wo 
Pewkinis otreet oe. as. SOHO at le keep aly ee 66 03: 
ENC bUIt er. fi). aes Sey es BUT} BOER US kan spare 
poutheTenth Street x: hse. Wear Dee Ua Ts el wa naa: 283 82 
EVE WOMUTIM (UTS 2. ton Wi fs a ar BO Li UDR ieee eae aie 
South Tenth Street Annex..| 6 49 |........ 6 49 
Camden otreet 4. ei cat AY 20 it De aa eae ree 62 11 
PE MEEIATETCUITE Mista Soe mie aca «esate su SOU hie cree obec 
Waverly Avenue... 2... 2.4 actly died erie faurg ae 
Pre werurnitnre o.oo es. oe erage lyase. nearer aa 
Fifteenth Avenue... ..:... 3. Sheet wumewe aot fo: eee 
Ree L GL GC i: 3 cial beet Are. | o Saes «toh ane Oi obo aren ta 
Hawthorne Avenue........ Fi 10a jem Pee ate de 52 56 
OSES SLAY a ah a eee ge yee rae Qe OU bio a eek 
Hawthorne Avenue annex..| 11 30 ]|,........ 66 14 
MeeMETITAICULC eer it hs ost 3. a DACA) sPaioe a 
Newton otreet. 6.0.5 | mi ile tomate a 69 10 
Brae ETOP ka Neri ty sie ala ate tees DOLD Sty ea: ae 
Eighteenth Avenue........| De leering 2 hchs 117 46 
PALIT i re ee ec eed a OO Ota cee e ie 

Be etSlate we eae Gs ick Se ee &. AD) RDI aparece hs 
Pema stOn pireet i. it. yg gee tid “eee ean ee 3a¢ 45 
Peaecaniklin’ Schooly. 2." \. 59 49 RAY mes ned ee at, 
0 SS ab eg Yh a be Malet ele anc ne DSc ts omar Cathis tree a 
mememtn A VENIOC. ) oo ie. ces INN Bon gs ea Pao hd ie 1,105 80 
OS Eg 0 i WWE ato am em lt Ce Pe) aes tote: 
Morton Street Evening..... TP LURE yogis 45 
Central Avenue Evening... Bee ges Sede 45 
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DIRECTORY OF SGHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND TEACHERS. 


SCHEDULE OF SALARIES. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. — 


BUILDINGS: 


* NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 

“Improved, 1886. 

Opened as a Normal School, April Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, RIcHARD WHITE, 28 Orleans street. 


EV Ge tals. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, February Ist, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, JAmMes R. McMonac te, 258 Fairmount avenue. 


BURNET STREET 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Harmon L. THompson, 7 Eagle street. 
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STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1874. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, FRANcIs J. GRIFFIN, 13 Clay street. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 20th, 1857. 

Class: Rooms Pen: 


Janitor, HucH Coyne, 57 Webster street. 


WASHINGTON. STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 2 
Erected, 1868. 

Opened, September 3d, 1868. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 77 West Kinney street. 


MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23d, 1882. | 
Purchased, November 21st, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1888-89. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, FREDERICK MANDEVILLE, 30 Coe’s place. 


Ee 
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MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. } 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, Joun F. Parz, 80 Morton street. 


WILLIAM STREET. 


Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 1st, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs, Lena Poppy, 15 Froome street. . 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st.,bet.Spruce and at oe 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1896. _ 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 20 Miller street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

’ Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve, 


Janitor, Wm. WiccIns, 22 Cherry street. 
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COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 3 
Opened, September, 1880. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


“ 
Janitor, WiLLIAM Carr, 127% Commerce street. 


COMMERCE STREET (Rear Building.) 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. } 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened, as a Colored School, 1874; closed, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, WILLIAM Carr, 1271¢ Commerce street. 


COLORED SCHOOL. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Opened, as a Colored School, September 1, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ELLswortH Moore, 40 Shipman street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Jacos ConLey, 16 Scott street. 
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CHESTNUT STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 347 Mulberry street. 
pened, April 5, 1897: 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Jacop Coney, 16 Scott street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848—49. . 

Opened, July 27th, 1849. 

Enlarged, 18638, 1870-71, 1881, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Seventeen. 


‘Janitor, JoHn J. GarriLanp, 378 Walnut street. 


SOUL bet LE oii Eb, 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Purttip TuLiy, 529 Bank street. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, November 19th, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1891-92. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JosEpH WINCKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 
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BRUCE STREET. 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1898. 
Enlarged, 1899. 

‘Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HEsBRING, 38 Wallace street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. : 

Opened, September, 1872. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, JoHN Ca.ian, 50 Wilsey street. 


LOCK SPTREET. 


™ 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex aves. 


Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, April, 1867. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Patrick O’BriEen, 87 Hoyt street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 


Erected, 1891-92. | 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GARRET Conon, 41 Wilsey street. 


— 


a ° - 
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WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 

Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 

Opened, as a Primary School, September 1st, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, JOHN F. Kennepy, 33 Colden street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September Sth, 1884. — 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, GoTTFRIED BreBeEr, 62 Seabury place. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Location, Elliot street, corner of Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside Township. 

[Woodside annexed, April 5th, 1871. | 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890, 1895, 1895-96. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mites I, Cozyman, 730 Summer avenue. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September 10th, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Isaac RamseEn, 644 Summer avenue. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. | | 
Opened, June Ist, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, CHARLES S. GRIFFITHS, 149 Sherman avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton ‘Township. 
[Part of Clinton Township annexed. | 
Opened, September ist, 1869. 
Closed; June 1st;"13812 
Reopened, April 4th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, JoHun. W. Moore, 185% Sherman avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. ~ 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, ADOLPH SAuPE, 18 Clayton street. 


OLIVER STREET. 
Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. : 
Erected, 1869. | 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, Emit Ko ier, 56 Pacific street. 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Thirteen. 


Janitor, EpwarD KIERNAN, 154 South street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. | 
Opened, January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, RicHarD B. Hunt, 261 Walnut street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann Street, bet. New York ave. & Elm rd. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1897, 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, THomas H. DILion, 61 Napoleon street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 

Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 

Opened, September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-94. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, Gkorce H. Scunarr, 185 Fourth Street. 
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ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Seven. 


Janitor James Quinn 50 Bergen street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, May 4th, 1857. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, MicHarL CLARK, 18 Clover street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April 10th, 1882. 

Enlarged, 1885-86. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


~\ 
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HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 
(DARCY STREET.) 
Location, rear 34 Darcy street. 
Rented. 
Opened, May 8, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, JoHn LAW Lor, 33 Paterson street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1889. 

Class Rooms, Nine. 


Janitor, WILLIAM BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, NicHoLas MorGENsTERN, 549 South Eleventh strect. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET ANNEX. 


Location, Blum street, near South Tenth. 
Rented. 

Opened, March 1, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Three. 


Janitor, CHARLES KuiorTz, 31 Blum street. 
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CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue 
Erected, 1888-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, Jacop Kern, 302 Camden street. 


CAMDEN STREET ANNEX. 


Location, Fairmount ave., rear of Camden St. School. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 5th; 1897. 

Class Rooms, Two. 


-_ 


Janitor, Jacop Kern, 3802 Camden street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-992. 

Opened, October 20th, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, JoHn Linp, 180 Barclay street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 3 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, JosEpH Boncuer, 138 Sixteenth avenue. 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. . 
(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Aucust Lirtic, 480 South Ninth street. — 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE ANNEX. 


Location, Runyon avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, May 8, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Aucust Lirric, 430 South Ninth street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 

Burned, June, 1871. 

Rebuilt, Septem ber—October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, JosepH Scuuck, 148 Newton street. 


NEWTON STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 155 Newton street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 5th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, One. 


Janitor, Jos—EpH ScHuuck, 143 Newton street. 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
_ Erected, 1871. 

Opened, September, 1871. 

Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, JosEpH Mesmrr, 402 South Seventh street. 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, February 1st, 1894. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JosepH Mesmer, 402 South Seventh street. 


‘“RPRANKLIN” SCHOOL. 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1889. 

Opened, September 16th, 1889. 

Enlarged, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, GEORGE W. JANIFER, 190% Ridge street. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Seventh avenue and Factory street. 
Erected, 1899. 

Opened, September 1, 1899. 

Class Rooms, ‘Ten. 


Janitor, CARMINE FILIpong, 14 Factory street. 


. > 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


JAMES STREET. 
Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Five. 


Janitor, AucusT MILLER, 8 James street. 


CLOVER STREET. 
Location, Clover street, near Merchant. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, RicHAaRD Savin, 109 Main street. 


These buildings are owned by corporations, from whom the 
Board rents school rooms, 


CENTRAL UNGRADED, 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 

SOpened,-April 1, 1898. 

Class Rooms, One. 


Janitor, Isaac A. Suurrs, 184 Third street. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 

Opened, October 1, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


. Janitor, Isaac A. SuurTs, 184 Third street. 


SCHOOPMDIREGTORY: 
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oe 


Special....-.. 


V. Principal. 
Principal’, ..:. 
Assistant .... 


4é 
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“¢ 


Kind’g Direct. 
V. Principal. 


‘Kind’g Direct. 


Principals... 
Kind’g. Asst. 


3d Assistant. . 
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V. Principal. 
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..|118 Plane st. 
.|124 Union st., Eliz’th. 


327 Summer ave. 


.115 South st. 
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42 South Tenth st. 
185 Orange st. 
Clinton av.,W.,Irvg’tn 
156 Garside st. 
90 Clinton ave. 
79 Sherman ave. 
‘33 Morton st. 

30 Burnet st. 

26 Hill st. 

18 Stanton st. 


.|09 Hillside pl. 


59 Hillside pl. 

‘79 Murray st. 
\Hackensack, N. J. 
529 Summerave. 
‘7 Summit st. - 


..|90 Wright st. 


27 Newton st. 

113 Bruen st. 

1299 High st. 

219 Fairmount ave. 
7 Mitchell pl., E. O. 
'57 North Seventh st. 
57 North Seventh st. 
629 Parker st. 

141 New st. 
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137 Bloomfield ave. 
23 Wakeman ave. 
159 Littleton ave. 

24 Bathgate pl. 

100 Central ave. 

338 Bank st. 

126 Wright st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrinuEp. | 


NAME. Ee at GO) toe RANK. ADDRESS. 
Brown, Carrie) Mico cos Central Ave..... Assistant ....|152 Plane st. 
Brown, Badgar Rot.) Pi. Camden St..,..... Principal ....)187 South Eleventh st. 
Brown) Elizabeth Je. oes Muortoniotacn sis. |Assistant ..../80 Hillside ave. 
DTOW NT] EVLATY.oNnks Aue cee SILMIN ever. a. m ae & Lay lorst 
Brown, M. Florence...... (Morton St....... i ....,80 Hillside ave. 
Buchanan, Fannie L...... Lawrence St. G..|/V. Principal. .,201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Buehler, Annie Joie; ane Hamburg Pl....,Assistant..../81 Oxford st. 
Bullock, Blanche E....... Monmouth St.... ae ....|170 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Burgyes, Annie S......... North 7th St..... “ ....|24 Gould ave. 
Burgyes} Edith sy5 eee Camdemsy xs vas ei ..../24 Gould ave. 
Burnet, Yaliae ovens seen Monmouth St.... i . |, 112 No. Grove Siybeare 
Burnett, Mabel... «.: +. 1) Camiden Stiiiin, ‘ic ..../112 Thirteenth ave. 
Burnett, ‘Priscilla... .¢.54 213th Ave ree e ....|/112 Thirteenth ave. 
Barton Orre Den eas ‘Monmouth St..../Kind’g Direct.|56 South Twelfth st. 
Bush Vidas CeCe rae ees cee BE fed “a Bom Schl UR haa? ‘Assistant ..../827 Summer ave. 
Buttle, Irene Mint vss. as Matavetts St.ci a1 = .... {24 Franklin st. 
Bittner, Marie ........... High Mitra a | Charge of | /182 Main st., E. O. 

| erman J 

Buxton, George F....... .|High be ge BAT panes ‘Man’! Train’g/13 John st. 
Camden; Matian Di... = ‘Burnet St. P....|V. Principal. :|7 Central ave. 
Campbel!, Charlotte B..../South Market St./Assistant ..../21 Humboldt st. 
Campbell, Josephine B....|18th Ave........ Kind’g Asst. ./21 Humboldt st. 
Canfield, Jennie B........ Central Ave..... 1st Assistant.|27 Burnet st. 
Carlisle Anetta 3020.0 ot Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|82 Milford Ave. 
Carman,’ Marty Bie ees Commerce St..../Kind’g Asst../Rahway, N. J. 
Garpentery Réarhiuws.. ee Normal & Train’g!Kind’g Train’r 185 Elizabeth ave. 
Carter; (S* Fannie; parece: Walnut St...¢...|Principal '....|88 Park st. 
Cashion? Bithan wees eels Morton St eevedoe Assistant ... 29 Morton st. 
Caufield, Katharine R..... Lawrence St... Assistant ..../18 Tichenor st. 
Gartield ti aryl chek Lawrence St. P,.|V. Principal. ./18 Tichenor st. 
Caviezel, Marie J......%.. South Market St../Assistant ....|159 Green st. 

. Chamberlain, Alice B..,.. Morton St. 4. -.5: ne .... {17 Murray st. 
Chamberlin, Mary........ Marshall St..... Kind’g Direct. 18 Chestnut st 
Chandler, Mabel..........| North 7th St...... Assistant .. |286 Fifth st. 
ChasetMabels| } High.......... 3d Assistant Nutl N 

: MSDE CI eed? | ( Draw’g Teach’r|Assistant .. § | utley, Nes 
Chitterling, Emily B...... ‘Monmouth St..../Assistant ....64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 
Christies himmaoOor 73.5), EP ya re Titles veers ay ..+.|00 Lhomas st 
Church, Matilda M....... ‘South 10ih St..../Kind’g. Asst..,118 Milligan pl., S. O. 
Clarkimienrietta Vio sithte VANS Len etd hy a oie ‘Assistant ..../18 Clover st. 
Clark,"Joseph i..07. 3 aay iLawrence St...../Principal..... 56 Warren st. 

Clarke? Mabey 46 ois Hoth, Ave peace Assistant .... 68 Hillside ave. 
Clark; Mary oh. 28 oa ke Po Ube Ed, pe S ..+»|104 Elm st. 
Clark Mildred bie restc s (Chestnut St.....| ay ....56 Warren st. 
Clark SRG tisenucard ue iChtarlton Stit is ‘H’d Assistant. 11 Miller st. 


Clarke; Agnes ir 2 as cahe ‘Hamburg Pl. P..'V. Principal. .'84 Treacy ave. 
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SCHOGE: 


) Oe, 6 6 4,6 
co 6 eye) 8, 0, € 


Commerce St . 
Newton St 
Webster St 
Piietitoasn toees 
‘¢ Franklin ” 


8 ere).e) 6 6 


North 7th St.. 


Newton St 
Morton Sti. oneee 
Lawrence St... 
Manual Training 
Chestnut St 
‘Central Ave 
Sth AVer.sccse: 
Washington St.. 
Elliot St 


eee eee 


a ot seal 


eee eee eee 


..|James St Indus. 


‘Burnet St 


a é.e os «6 


este eevee eee 


IS 


sees ewe ere 


see ee eee 


eevee 


Chestnut: St... x 
Hawthorne Ave. 


eee ee eww we 


Hawkins St. 
Chestnut St. 
Miller St 


Be Mai 0) ere 6p 8 


Monmouth St.. 


Morton St 


Bee Ne. eal 


‘South St. Annex. 


Washington St.. 


‘Washington St.. 
Morton St 


eee eee 


Ss a)’: 6 p wie 0. es 4 


Roseville Ave.. 


.|Assistant . 


Assistant 


Lafayette: sto. > 


i'Clerk 


RANK. 


Assistant . 
4 


6é 


Assistant .. 
66 

Ist Assistant. 

Assistant 

Principal .. 

Assistant .. 

Kind’g. Asst.. 


Special.. 

Assistant .. 

66 

Kind’g. Asst.. 

‘Assistant... 

‘Principal .. 
66 


Assistant 
6é 


Ist Assistant. 


‘Assistant . 
66 


ee 
pecs tag nie 


6¢ 
‘Kind’g. Asst. 
V. Principal.. 


. Kind’g Direct. 


Assistant 
6% 


‘Ast Roniktane: 


@ oF 6m 


TPASSISta nl tenet 

..|492 Market st. 

. 26 Marshall st. 

../207 Summer ave. 

... {188 Wh’tierst.,Rahw’y 
..(28 Parkhurst st. 


‘sé 
o6 
se 
m3 


ce 


Ist Assistant. 


ee ee 


. Assistant ... 


. Maplewood, N. 
.. 384 High st. 

. 110 Halsey st. 
. 242 Fourth st. 


ADDRESS. 


243 Montclair ave. 


«a fe Halsey St. 
..../08 Spruce st. 
..|V. Principal. . 


46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


.|Nutley, N. J. 
.46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


559 Summer ave. 


. 203 Summer ave. 
..|21 Kearny 
23716 South Eighth st. 


St. 


Maplewood, N. J. 
ip 


114 Chadwick ave. 


.176 Wickliffe st. 
..104 South Twelfth st. 
..,. 46 Bleecker st. 
.../249 Mt, Pleasant ave. 
..08 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


d8 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
470 State St. 


1034 Broad. st. 
138 Milford ave. 
(1388 Milford ave. 


me .|138 Milford ave.’ 
ee . |226 North Sixth st. 
. 81 Brunswick st. 


Ly Courtst 
131 N. Mapleav., E.O. 
249 North Sixth st. 


.|060 Jersey ave., J. C, 


34 Evergreen pl., E. O. 


11 Parkhurst st. 
4814 Walnut st. 


28 Parkhurst st. 
54 State st. 
256 North Seventh st. 


.'256 North Seventh st. 


8. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL: ADDRESS. 
Dean, M. Ida:.:....... «sie UOngraded:....4,. Speciabey wie 54 State st. 
Dearie, Catharine 5S... 2703 SiO testa rei te Kind’g. Asst.|136 Stone st. 
Dearie wean A’ apes by ues Wamidensotenincn Assistant ..../1386 Stone st. 
Deidrick, Anna/R.... 45. South 8th St..... ue ../821 South Tenth st. 
Deidrick, Hortense....... South 8th St..... ty ..../821 South Tenth st. 
DeLaney, Josephine...... Monmouth St...|H’d_ Assistant}64 James st. 
Delaney, Margaret C..... ATIN Wotan thee Assistant ..../85 Read st. 
Delaney, Maud M........ Wiskiifie Sti. a ‘s .../812 High st. 
Deland WUAUTOUGs. costae iis fave Walnitioligk sss ../26 Hill st. 
De Mote (Linda Mi ait. 4.0 LOTTA vie bs ght: i" ....|204 Plane st. 
Denglér; Margaret.:+.... |\Central Ave. a. i .../470 High st. 
Dettmer OUeUs er ge ian) oi kek wy vies ee pe ....|241 Clifton ave. - 
Dey; hattena, psecre se Ne weorino tics osc! H’d Assistant|206 First st. 
Dickerson, C. Virginia B... Summer Ave..../Assistant ....|319 Summer ave. 
Dil ClaracMesuerieta. ou So. 10th St. Ann’x A .|041 Orange st. 


Dodd, Edna B 


OD ves tg Yer yee Nat at ae 


North 7th St..... 


Kind’g Direct. 


177 North Ninth st. 


Dodge; Ruth Wii cee es We BENetr otek Ghee Assistant ..../85 Burnet st. 
Donald...) esse... 5 eee NGwiOR ot nc ..|186 Plane st. 
Donnelly; Anna wince? ce Central. Ave.....| rf ..../001 Seventh ave. 
Donnelly, Mary M........ Burnet er ours ist Assistant. |331 Seventh ave. 


Donnigan, Katherine S. M. 
Doremus, Alberta R 


Doremus i bliza Gee. uuls Webster St...... Assistant ....|44 Second ave. 
Doremus, jessie’ Kiwi to eam met A vel. a ../44 Second ave. 
DOLy oh esste . pickers ween 135th vA View cows we a .... 61 Stirling st. 
Dougail, Elizabeth W....|/High......... ../2d Assistant. ./208 South Sixth st. 
Dougall MaryAnn gic. ee ‘South 8th St. G..|/V. Principal. ./208 South Sixth st. 
Dovpall Wim. Avconie. ae Monmouth St....)Principal.. . ./213 South Sixth st. 
Dougherty, Florence M...\‘‘ Franklin”..... Assistant ..../264 Clifton ave. 
Dourcherty, Henry der ic. WSthcA vena as 4s Principal.. ..|70 Fourth ave. 
Douglas, Tda pV Spas pats WUOL Siie--5 eient. Assistant ....|07A Chester ave. 
Douglas, Martha C......, South 10th St.,.. ne .;7 OTA Chester aves 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B .| Waverly Ave....|Assistant ....)17 Sherman ave. 
Dowte,\) Snore Wis eh eins LLarah ak CLL CORO Ler se uee .|7 Elm: st. 

Drews Minnie Jo. sas aos South Market St. | “fy 255 South Eighth st. 


Drommsn Mi Wiley es es 
Drummond, Adelaide 


ore) @ ee 


Reta vere ston: 
Chestnut St. 


Summer Ave.... 
‘Roseville Ave... 


Assistazitiin oe 
Ist Assistant. 


oe 


ee 


71 Liberty st. 
119 Madison st. 


../195 Broad st. 
. 33 Myrtle ave. 


Drummond, Grace....). 2. Morton Sti..e cies rs ../33 Myrtle ave. 

DIC aT ACE Vins cise wes ees Wiatren St... 10. ~ .. 80 Wickliffe st. 

Duncan uc y Urs vac see Newton jStoc sa: i ..../102 Elm st. 

Dinhae. Mat yvis.0). 510... oe leriee. des aeons V. Principal. .|7 Emmet st. 

Dung Apnes } ye cael | LSthyAveciies. ts. Assistant ..../466 High st. 

Dunn, Katharine F.......| TOC. AViele dye ae. \V. Principal. .|466 High st. 

Dunnell, Anna Gii.t5),.toonth Orb oGeb sy “2 84 Linden ave., Blmf’d 

Durand, Sc Eveline... 05 HSthAyvec ww Assistant ....424 Washington st. 

DUS 5, ae i ey emotes |Summer Ave....| ifs ..|12 Mt. Prospect pl. 
ARR Sth Aver se fect ..'86 Orchard st. 


Dusenberry, Emily T 


. 
ee a ee eS Oe ee 
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TEACHERS—COonrtmTINUED. ~ 


NAME. 


Eagles, Annie McLeod.. 
Eagles, Jane E 
Eckhouse, Harriet 
Egbert, Edna C 
UD se O11 ON 
Elder, L. Louise 
Ellis, Griselda 
NES) OT 
Ellyn, Lizzie 
Pe 1 sOIS) Bess oS eS 
Enders, J. Virginia 
poumeon, oatah Al... 5... 
Everding, Katharine A . 


Rea 6 wy ee Stic) o Wo 
Suse" ote oe te 


Sie we ous Yee ee 8 


eet a ete ay wire e he 


averess 6 tae @. a” b)-¢ 
COE) Cree Se seller Sy 8) 6 


ee eee ee 


Fairlie, Euphemia L 
Farmer, Florence V 
Farmer, Grace E . 


see eee 


oe ee ewe 


Felts, Florence 
Field, Josephine A 
Fine, Carrie H 
Finn, Agnes C 
Pemtere MM ae ike he os. 
Fithian, Emma I 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B 
Flétcher, Alice M 
Force, Frances C 
Forman, George 
Forster, Millie A 
OPE CPO WW. (5ite e Was os 
POPC Mr atiOMetsy. 50. es 
POsScrore wane 13%... ibe. 
Freeland, Marietta H 
Freeman, L. Edna 
Frost, Henrietta L 
Fuller, Cora E 
-Fussell, Anna E 


eee eae ee ore 
see ee ewe 


Pree 676 (ewe 2's 6 


ee 
e we og 6 
© fees ews) ag 
se) ee Bare 
@ ORs wel 6. Une |D 


Ge ecsiownseve 


cee we 
). 616 @ of = « 
eo <8, ane eye 
Senet eS OF81 6 & oo % 


Oe reve te. © & @ «0 


meanony, Lillian +. ....,.. 
Gardner, Frances C 
Garrabrant, Anna L 
Gauch, Lizzie E 
Seerides, ROS6s io is eo 
Geissele, E. Elise 
Gemar, Jennie A 
Geppert, Agnes C 
Semmert. LOTS 245s. Sess. 


a6 6 he 


SOL Pim 804 a8 Se 


Re oe et a 


.{Central Ave. 


ee MC a oe | 


SCHOOL. 


Summer Ave... 
Summer Ave... 
Morton St 
15th Ave 


© ai Gig ores 
of eo eres t 6 
fas rete 
oh 5 el ok, | 


hatayette Stic, 
Monmouth St.... 
Camden St 
18th Ave 


eeee eee eee 


ose ee eo 6 6 


OP Gy a ya pene 
Pet ue alee Oe 


eee eee 


Highvadmerivos, 


awe eee 
et Co 


oer ee eee ere eee 


BENCELSO Leak: 
State St 


ees e eevee: 


er 0 ato 6 0) oe 


Lt AVGs fea we «| 
South 10th St....| 


South Market St. 


ee ee eee 


ten 


Elliot St 
‘* Franklin” 
Hamburg Pl..... 
Hamburg Pl..... 
Walnut,St 


Wickliffe St 
i | 


RANK. 


.|Assistant .... 
.|Kind’g Direct. 
.|Assistant .... 

: ....{1434 Monmouth st. 


ae 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant .... 


ee 


Kind’g Direct. 
Assistants is. 
Kind’g Direct. 


eeAssretants ss 5: 
*S ,Ool Howard st. 


2d Assistant... 


Assistant -s3.. 
6« 


¥. Principal. ; 


‘Assistant .... 


Assistant». <¥. 
V. Principal. 
Assistant 
PPIN cipal’. 
Ist Assistant. 


~ Principal w-) 3. 
sapmssistants wou 


(a 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistatituices 


ADDRESS. 


273 High st. 
115 Montclair ave. 
13 Sidney pl. 


1015 Broad st. 


../96 South Eleventh st. 
../209 South Sixth st. 
../32 Thirteenth ave. 

. 28 Chestnut st. 
. Avon ave., Irvington. 


141 Bank st. 
36 Elizabeth ave. 


.. 485 High st. 


169 Roseville ave. 

89 Fourth ave. 

89 Fourth ave. 

170 Mt. Prospect ave. 


116 Fifth ave. 
26 Summit st. 


.|L17 Madison st. 


125 Prospect st. 

‘41 Pacific st. 

182 Brunswick st. 
183 Fairmount ave. 


.. 16 Thomas st. 


202 South Sixth st. 
275 Sixth ave. 

38 South Tenth st. 
39 South Tenth st. 


. 13 Carteret st. 


27 Gillette pl. 
‘81 New York ave. 


.../428 Park pl., B’klyn. 


ce 
eee 
a 6" ew 


Assistant... 
66 


Ist Assistant. 
ee 
Kind’g. Asst. 
Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .... 


\ 


-./13 Norwood st., Vails. 


31 Lombardy st. 


/ 
Sanford st., Vailsburg. 


. 208 Academy st., S.O. 


29-North Ninth st. 
147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
'2001¢ Garside ave. 
1168 Polk st. 

(208 Main st., E. O. 
139 Court st. 

139 Court st. 
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TEACHERS— ContTINvuep. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Geraghty, Linda M....... Morton St.....45 Assistant.....|1389 Monmouth st. 
Geraghty, Mary....... ...|Manual Training|Special ...... 227 Mulberry st. 
Gerhard, Catherine H...../18th Ave........ Kind’g. Asst.|101 Belmont ave. 
Gibb, Eleanor M........5) Elizabeth Ave... tS Millington, N. J. 
Gilbertson, Mary E....... Waverly Ave....)/Kind’g Direct..27 Gillette pl. 
Gillett =. Jessieskst 235 Sa.0, 5). Central Ave...../Assistant .. |1 Summit st. 
Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta. |Lock St......... V. Principal./1 Summit st. 
Gilman; FAGiike eee r sess Hight ences lst Assistant.|774 Highland ave. 

_Gilmour, Katharine E...../Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../76 Beachst.,Arlingt’n. 
Gleason, Charles H....... Summer Ave..../Principal.. ..|104 Fourth ave. 
Gleason, Charles H., Jr.../18th Ave........ ‘ist Assistant.|/104 Fourth ave. 
Glovers Ploralee wee we: es South Market St. 3 366 High st. 

Gog]; Glaribelsi2% de7. ‘‘Franklin”. ...|Assistant ..../187 Broad st. 
Goybeb iia ssn ees ne Webster St...... a ....{187 Broad st. 
Gore; BellecMacy. Rane wes: ‘* Franklin” G...|V. Principal./3810 Summer ave. 
Gorman; Mre)iMaryades 0 Airankiing sae Assistant 260 Belleville ave. 
Gould, Francis V..... ~(OOULH-OtH Stcuwee af ..../00 Ninth ave. 
Gould, Minnie D......... Roseville Ave... A ....{155 Second st. 
Graham Adak wcaleen cee Charlton St...... as ..../161 Somerset st. 
Graham, Margaret D..... 15th Aves) cc vie Kind’g Direct.,144 Ward st., Paterson 
Graham Lucy. ig ecb ae se Waverly Ave....|V. Principal. |161 Somerset st. 
Greene, Clara W.......... Hisetri ier vee es 17 West Park st. 
Grice, Edith E...... ....|North 7th St....|/Assistant ....|6 Gouverneur st. 
Griff, OlivewMiS52...25. Monmouth St.... sf ....{@11g Plame st. 
Grille Garoline Wie sess 2. .> Neéwtonist:. ..0 he | ri .....460 Summer ave. 
Grork, Genevieve S:...:).:. Highs: cece oe'c os ‘Ist Assistant. /271 Parker st. 
Grover, [sabeliG?v.tsr van; Washington St../Assistant ....|97 Court st. 
Haddow, Agnes.......... Webster St...... Assistant ....|121 Second ave. 
Haddow, Elizabeth G..... Hamburg Pl.... Kind’g. Asst..|121 Second ave. 
Haines, AlictenBss.ueoue Lbth Ave. oo aes Assistant ....|84 Franklin st. 
Haines; Florence Lik<..o, ‘‘ Franklin” P...|V: Principal. ./84 Franklin st. 
Haines, Martha B...-:.... South Market St./Assistant ....|/84 Franklin st. 
HallaulietuN As thee .o SOIT Rts cee s .... 168 Johnson ave. 
Wallidy Ruth Ls. wees 18th A Views ke oy ‘Kind’g Direct.|Nutley, N. J 
Hamel, Eudora: 2205... Chariton St. ‘Assistant ....|250 Garside st. 
Hamel, Georgiana........ Webster St...... xp ....|200 Garside st. 
Hampton,.Belles....te.65 Newton St... Me .... 801 Plane st. 
Handyiliydia ‘WiFi... oes Moiton ‘Sto. ie6: | Ly .... (Orange ave., Irvingt’p 
Hanson sia tiled. wiaee oe South Market St.|Principal ....|141 Heller parkway. 
Hardipyiilizabeth: 22.24 ish 2k ew 2d Assistant. ./116 Fifth ave. 
Haring, Frances) M.£.. ."% 0. Summer Ave .../Ist Assistant.|/174 Summer ave. 
Harlow, Julia‘A.. sc... 6... Roseville Ave...|Assistant ....|386 Clifton ave. 
Harper, Louise iss s.0 Elizabeth Ave... es ....|424 Belmont ave. 
Harrington, Sarah........ Hamburg PI. A’x Ue ....(@2 Franklin st. 
Harrington, Stella S...... AnniStssi see Kind’g. Asst../50 New st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINvUED. 


NAME. 


Harris, Ada Van Stone.. 


Harrison, Harriet N 
Harrison, Mary M 
“Hartough, Sarah E 
Hartpence, Leora A 
Hartstall, Rose 
Harvey, Elizabeth W 
Hascall, Theodorus B 
Hatcher, Ida M 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y.. 
Haughwout, Adelle 
Bree reatriet ba... 
Healy, M. Adelaide 
Healy, Ruth E 
HMegeman, /Georgia.,.:... 
Hegeman, Jeannette 
Pieigeken, OW oLii sc... 
Henderson, Annie 
Henderson Elizabeth...... 
Hennion, Mary P 
Henry, Belle 
Henson, Ellen A 
Herbst, Helen 
FOR MOPRIBUI Ol aes ce 8 
Hevey, Agnes B 
Hewitt, Margaret L... 
Hicks, Grace D 
p01 | 150 aa eer 
Hill, Laura E 
Hill, Lillie A 
Hill, Madell 
Hill, Nellie 
Hilton, Mary L 
HWachkine; Cattie I5,...... 
Hockenbary, Mrs. Alberta 
Hodges, Georgia A 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B.. 
Hoffman, Kathryn M 
Hogan, Maud G 
Hollum, Margaret 
Holmes, Alice M 
Hopler, E. Mabel 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J 
Hopper, Bessie L. 
Hopping, Susie C 
Horn, Matilda 


ereee 


ose ewer ee ee 


see ee oe 


see ee eee 


ee reeves 


Ce © ee 66 0 ek eee 


“ec#weeveaee 


oor weer eevee 


sete OC Oo 84,6) & 


eB VLe 6 Oe 0) G Oe ole 


Se ee Bok see ee A 


Waele) €7 6 Che cueke’e «8 


Dies Sis e 6S. € C6 2.9 00 


eee ee 


wa 6) oS 6. 8d ee 
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eee wee wwe 


SLO. 9 Or a. e's 


Over p Oca w 1a) 0 6 


Oe 2 el ae we, a 6, Oe 


SCHOOL. 


Superv. of Prim. 
Sch. & Kind’g. 
Normal & Train’g 
South 10th St... 
Monmouth St... 


eereee 


oer ah eaters: 


South 8th St.... 
Latayette: Sta. 
Camden St. An’x 
Oliver St 
MillersSts. vs een 
Waverly Ave.... 
‘Charlton SE 
‘Charlton St 
[Hamburg Pl....| 
Bruce St . 
Summer Ave....| 
Morton St | 
Roseville Ave... 
Charltonist:.. a. «| 
Monmouth St... .| 


6 ahere 0, et tes 


ee ee eee! 


see ee 
Cr en 


Manual Training 
Camden St 
Cocina ehe ofan ts st | 
Elizabeth Ave... 
Paps stds « oy 
South 10th St....| 


v6.0 & © P10 6 | 


‘South Market St. 
‘Webster St | 
sid hd 1 ie Se ee 
Livingston St. .... 
Warren St 
Central Ave. P.. 
Summer Ave.... 
Marsiall: Sty... 


cee e eee 


Monmouth St.... 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


specials. <5. 


Kind’g Direct: 
Assistant .... 


46 

ce 
H’d Assistant. 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Ist Assistant. 
mesistant:.... 


ce 
ee 


c¢ 


ASsistant «. 
‘ 


6 


Principal . 


Assistants... =. 

H’d Assistant. 

Assistant )... 
a4 


ce 
V. Principal... 
Assistant.... 
3d Assistant... 
Assistant . 
Special 
Assistant .. 


ce 


pévewe tong 


6 


ce 


|Assistant ..... 


Kind’g Direct. 
Principal .... 
Assistant .... 
Vi Priteinats, 


Assistant .... 
se 


Kind’g. Asst. 
V. Principal. . 
H’d Assistant. 


298 Clifton ave. 


92 Sheffield st. 
Box 178, Montcl’r,N. J. 


.. {18 Div’n st., N. Br’w’k 
.|284 Clifton ave... 


56 Park pl. 


.|7 Center st. 


291 Belleville ave. 
182 South Seventh st. 
77 North Eleventh st. 


../73 South st. 
> 148 Gray-st. 
| ..../70 Brunswick st. 
1st Assistant. 


70 Brunswick st. 
75 Avon ave. 


.|75 Avon ave. 
(118 Hillside ave. 


23 Chestnut st. 
15:Clarkist, 
3831 Belleville ave. 


..185 Wickliffe st. 
./165 North Sixth st. 


669 Hunterdon st. 


'74 Elizabeth ave. 
.145 Sixth ave. 


280 Garside st. 


.../3816 Sussex‘ave. 


408 Summer ave. 


. 40 Nelson pl. 
../40 Nelson pl. 
....|100 Orange st. 
.|Ist Assistant . 


81 North Ninth st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
253 South Eighth st. 


.|36 Warren pl. 


Irvington, N. J. 
37 Avon ave. 
127 Arlington st. 
75 Warren st. 


.|175 James st. 


469 Summer ave. 


119% Planeist. 
.|29 Cottage st. 


219 Verona ave. 
207 North Seventh st. 


66 Sherman ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINu_EbD. 


NAME. 


FIOTtOr Lena Miskc tel tare 
Hotchkiss, Daisy M 


eee eee 


#89) (ewe) oie) ei ce ih) 


Howard, Anna M 
Howard, Marie N......... 
Howell, Lydia Bacay, 
Howell, Pamela 
Hunt, -Lanrask ae. te 
Hutchings, Carrie C 
Hutchings, Emma L...... 
HHutman, Florence E..... 

Hymes, Sara L 


DEG) ah. sf a ©) ave Vene 


ig ey al tek 


Sis Rye @  idetty is 


LliftiGor Blan ches wees 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A 
Issler, Emma A 


oe eee ewe ee 


Jenkinson, Harriet K:..... 
Jewett, Georgia.) tances 
Johnson, Caroline. ec. 
Johnson, Harriette E 
Jobnson; Janene... 
Johnson, Maude A....... 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa. 
Johnson Neliievn sero . 
Jolley, Josephine F 
Jones, Laura: hogs 
Jones;: Letitia Met we go. 
Joralemon, Rachel K .. 


emer es gine! 


Kachline, Susan A....... 
Kaiser, Carrie A 
Keene, Ednah J 
Keller (Gatolingy yo os 
Kelley, Florence C 
Kempe, Augusta 
Kempf, Emily M 


oe), 6 sie sie 0% "6 


o ele) 6. » €) 9) 6 


6s) ea so lenare 


ole Cerra, goo 8) 


Camdea Btn. oo. 3 | 


.. Summer Ave. P. 
south 10th St.... 


.\South Market St. 


SCHOOL. 


Waverly Ave . 
South St 


High 
‘Monmouth St...) 
‘Marshall St 


| 
| 
he ae Pe | 


er atae@: aire 


High 
‘Morton St 
IWalttutSt.c ie) k 
‘Newton St. P....!| 
James St. Indus.. 


‘South Market St. 


Hamburg Pl 
‘18th Ave. P 
‘Morton St 


S16 £0 gO Lay ee 


O56. wi Od Ja kw ee 
Se) 62 ape ie Ke 


eae ee ewe 


Normal & Train’g 
Burnet stusa 24 
James St. Indus. 
South 10th St... 
Washington St.. 
HamburevPl. a, 
‘Morton St 


6. elieke ane 


‘Camden St...... 
‘Elizabeth Ave... 
‘South 10th St.... 
Monmouth St... 
18th Ave. G.....| 


.|Man’1 Train’g 


‘Assistant ..... 


jAssistantic.... 


RANK. ADDRESS. 
Assistant ... 42 Barclay st. 
Kind’g Direct.|8 Stratford pl. 
Principal ) 

Eriexlniey 2 Lombardy st. 
Assistant ....|180 Second st. 


ee 


ee 


Assistant .... 
H’a Assistant. 
V. Principal. .| 


Assistant .... 

66 in 
Assistant .;.. 
V. Principal. .| 


Assistant... ‘i 
Kind’g Direct.) 


V. Principal. a 
Assistant .... 

“6 
Kind’g. Asst. 
V. Principal... 


Assistant .... 
“sé 


ec 


sé 


ee 


6s 


VY. Principal. 


Glee. Courteste 
.|Gladstone, N. J. 


266 Garside st. 
174 Bank st. 
16 Elm st. 
South Orange, N. J- 


31 Gillette pl. 
‘48 Clinton st. 


26 Camp st. 
50 East Kinney st. 


i'Hilton, N. J. 


24 Baldwin st. 
170 Mt. Prospect ave. 
278 Academy st. 
.14 Grant st. 


19 Bathgate pl. 
Verona, N. J. 


.../688 Warren st. 

.. 1108 Broad st. 
... (48 South st. 
: 204 New st. 


243 Roseville ave. 
316 Summer ave. 


219 Fairmount ave. 


...|227 Fairmount ave. 
...|01 Thirteenth ave. 
. 92 Garfield pl., Bklyn- 
...847 Hunterdon st. 
(138216 Court st. 


112 Bleecker st. 


Kennedy, J. Wilmer......| Miller Sty; orn Principal... ./8 Emmet.st.: 
Kennedy, Thomas F...... Elta ee oa ae 1st Assistant. 152 Washington st. 
Kenny, Olive ............/Roseville Ave...|Kind’g. Asst.|219 Sixth ave. 
KernsaMinthizzied ise. yi, BurnetaSt; 4): o! Ist Assistant, 21 Halsey st. 
Keyler, Lillianjien tic; ¥. Bruce St......../Assistant ....|144 Camden st. 

_ Kiesewetter, Dora........ Morton’ St 24 Kind’g. Asst. 148 Monmouth st. 
Kingston, EmmaA....... “Franklin”... . Assistant ,,,..081 Summer ave. 
Kinney, Anna W.........| Manual Training|/Special ...... 254 Mt. Pleasant av- 


Kinsey, Elizabeth D ‘Assistant .. 


ee eo oe oe AVALAIU EL We tw et ew ew ew 


Miller St 110 South st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINUvUED. 


NAME. NGHOOL J ca awa N Kata 4 ADDRESS. 
Rat VELYO.. =. 5's... ....|Commerce St....|Assistant ....|224 Riverside ave. 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D...... OCS aia Sage ¢ ve (00 Pacific st. 
Biicnell, Agnes .:.:...... \Webstéer St. 2." Principal ....|125 Broad st. 
MPI PeMMIe Vins. 20s. -| South 8th St ..../Assistant ..../253 South Tenth st. 
Kohl, Rosemary A........ South 10th St.. A ,...{L99 Morris ave. 
ARUP ESOT UU ie wos «oss ./South 8th St.... A Joel) AUStin St. 
Mraemers ricda.......,... TLD IA Vas e 48 ..../001 Belmont ave. 
Kreiner, Lillian M........ Latayette*Sta:... ib ..../62 Oriental st. 
WOME cicc5 < aic sc n.st >. + «| ‘Camden Sioa - ..../294 Springfield ave. 
Pangins, Carl... .. Narecetiat Manual Training|Special ..... 29 Clark st. 
Pawemaisy Moe. oc... SINE ois aioe bret Assistant ....|24 Mulberry pl. 
bamcence, Mary... 2... ... Burnet St. G..../V. Principal. ‘30 Nichols st. 
egret. .oetesa... ...’.. Lawrence St .../Assistant ..../83 Columbia st. 
oe pk CF) Se Gr Morton Sty see <: ‘ _... 88 Columbia st. 
Bentoacn, Mrs: Eliz,.A.....|South St.....:.. ss .... (20 Halsey st. 
Lenox, Margaret M....... Sth Aver. 2040. me ... {19 Goble st. 

a |) Normal and { T’chr of Meth. : 
Dewtersordelia:A's.3....... | f Maining & H’d Critic {320 Clifton ave. 
[OS LO cS 2 Ene ae Summer Ave....|Assistant .....414 Summer ave. 
Pewieremingie lo... 8... ‘South Market St./Assistant ..../132 Boyden st. 
Leyden, Elizabeth........ Gabe any Sin Eee RA Ist Assistant. |/820 Clifton ave. 
Pieownugusia C........).'. AAI Tete tidcss 3) = 8 e- Assistant ..../22 Chestnut st. 
Lillybridge, Sara E....... ‘Hawthorne Ave,. ns wip led: Valley sts, oO: 
Dimdenure, Com)... .....;|Charlton St..... x .../80 Garside st. 
EIPIE ee OSI yo cn a's 5 v4 PETAL RIG ates? s Kind’g Direct.|Caldwell, N. J. 
Pee BRAG ooo org. 0.15". Hawkins St.....|Assistant ..../Caldwell, N. J. 
Littell, Bessie M.......... Blhotiotuie. aa i ....{151 Garside st. 
POE LAINE 2. cacec. fe RS tabenotrnls sei ta i re. wb leSaxGrove st.;:E..0. 
Lockwood, Elsie Ei... ..... ESL AVGs4 2's. ots Kind’g Direct./212 Fairmount ave. 
Lombard, MaryG........ Charlton St..... Assistant:.0.j0 6. baton ph, E.40; 
ord Nelle Mow’... .0... South 10th St..../Kind’g Direct.|149 William st., Or’nge 
Loweree, Edith M...-.’....|Charlton. St... .. Assistant ..../282 Summer ave. 

PeUnowmencic. —.°.../Oliver St........ | PP ....|/139 Sherman ave. 
Paper emitia la. oe... s ‘South Market St. = ..../0¢ Burnet st. 
Luther, Agnes V. Stara s 3. Normal & Train’g , paieean ie (16 James st. 

US ea Gi. te iP rr (North 7th St...../Assistant ..../249 North Sixth st. 
Beran CLES Tavis g's s's « Monmouth St... ‘s ....(2¢6 Broad st. 
MacGowan, Jessie E...... Washington St.. Assistant ..../23 Elizabeth ave. 
MacGowan, Marietta..... Morton.ot.atv<ss if ...-|20 Elizabeth ave. 
MacLauchlan, Kate....... es: Otel Soret arene on (2. «| Metuchen, N. J. 
Maciay. Marty Fi. vos<.. | COG OF tah tis co plitey Reis Eos |OLot INI Fave, 
Maclure, David........... Chestnut St..... Principal... ..|89 Stanley rd., 5. O. 
Madison, Mary E......... North 7th St.....|Kind’ g. Asst. (215 Seventh ave. 
Mime. Glata’ En. wea. 5 South 8th St... 32 Gould ave. 


184 ; 
TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 


NAME. 


Mains,.].. Rlmina... 3.5... 


Millen, E ining sie. ek 


| SCHOOL. RANK. 


Mandeville, JuliaR....... ASL YA We nsn i, aioe ‘e a 
Manning, Fanny H....... Bruce t sen sie Kind’g Direct. 
Marlatt; Nettie A..... ...{Hamburg Pl..../Assistant . 
Martin, CECIth Ook acct h Hamburg PIl....| + 
Martin: lsadorarciy ovessis « South Market St. Kind’ g Direct. 
Martin, May Axford...... (Olver oles s Assistant . 
Martin, Scag Nr. ui ei Bruce Sh. wees iV. Principal. 
Mafvin, Amyiltivie) oc ok iCharlton “Stiit 7. Assistant .. 
Mather, ‘Badong ons ss Normal & Train’ g Model & Critic 
Mathews 2B V2 bicntaies High’ poate: Ast Assistant. 
Mathews Olive cA.) sass al OlOrea : sas oie oe Assistant . 
May; Mona.M.......20....|North: (th ota a 
McClelland, Annie H..... South 10th Ses . 
McClelland, Helena.......| 10th Ave.tnke sss / s 
McClure, Joanna M....... Loth A Vera ook | ke e. 
McClure,“ Rebectas 7.35.4 Newton St...... Ist Assistant. 
McCrea.:Mary (Dei dine tus Chestnut. St... Weuetaat Pets 
McDonald, Katharine.....|Burnet St....... | st 
McDonald ~ary. «mai soe State Street..... | ¢ 
McDonald, Sarah E.;..... South 8th.St.... <P A 
McDowell; ‘Sallie Go. ..... Waverly Ave. 4 cf tae 
Mcidthose, Harriet-Ee 37+ [Ann Street......| Be ae E 
Mcintyreé-Adélina 5 4G olored' stinks. . 6 pers 
MeinivreSteita bose. cu State tars cu we Kind’g Direct. 
McKee; Jateybo wpe ara Drucepoteuae ss > Assistant . 
McLaughlin, Emilie W...|Charlton St...... oa 
Mcbeod,Banice Aves Ridge lot anrens IV. Prificipal. 
‘McNamara, Evelyn V... |Marshall St..... Assistant . 

e wealg Be . \ IT" chr. Phys. 
MeNaryy Edgaa: Mosca. LE igre yaser ar aya gts Cah ared 
McNeuk ‘Mary. Aw, wae = North 7th St. P. vy. Principal.. 
MGV ey neaeV a Cn barn canna DOGO TS Coe sieteloe Assistant .... 
MecVer Louie ts -4. tne PNET tee SO sie reas We 
McWhood, Virginia L....|Morton St....... | we 
Meeker, Sarah LL...) 2). rey hea Lay CLLG Ob tone © 1 cad 
Melick, Evangeline....... Warten tees y 
Memmott, Charlotte B....|Waverly Ave.... ie 
Mercereau, Lon BY... 3, 3. illote St there seh - 

MG SACs Act nea Normal & Train’g Model & Critic 
Merry eata’ Tas pew acts fT REL ES Comes, «it Assistant . 
Meserve, Mrs. Dora M....|WarrenSt....... | i 
Meyverpiitia ts. s.cssidee. 2 (Leth .Avve ceeteares c | ee 

MCVer- LEA UE lane -y caveats i LichyA ves 4 eens | +s 
Mezger, Roberts s7.- 22): HEL i oth saab. win ote Ist Assistant. 
Mikels, Jessie Buns. + Franklin” a 


.. South 8th ee .[Assistant . 


(Assistante., 


ADDRESS. 


178 Fourth st. 


.|124 Hollyw’dav., E.O. 


56 South Twelfth st. 
. 60 Pacific st. 


./16 Oak st. 


14 Saybrook pl. 


16 Oak st. 

. 83 Vanderpool st. 
238 Belleville ave. 
36 Kearny st. 

. (192 Charlton st. 


../00 Ninth ave. 
../168 Fairmount ave. 
. 168 Fairmount ave. 
. 60 North Sixth st. 


60 North Sixth st. 
104 Thirteenth ave. 


. {181 Plane-st: 
. .|B68 New st. 
.../11 Milton st. 


‘84 Astor st. 
28 Brill st. 
69 Plane st. 


.|'213 Fairmount ave. 


.|218 Plane st. 
. 66 Taylor st. 


. {126 Baldwin st. 
if 136 Fifth st. 


272 Sixth ave. 
164 Orchard st. 


. 164 Orchard 'st. 
..{218 North Sixth st. 
.../7 Sherman ave. 
...|228 Clifton ave. 

.. 105 South Ninth st. 
. 774 Highland ave. 


19 Lombardy st. 
.. 19 Lombardy st. 


. 61 North 11th st. 
. .|12 Sidney pl. 
.|20 Hayes st. 


295 Garside st. 
230 Garside st. ~ 


. 1220 Garside st. 


.112a Pennsylvania av. 


254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


a es a 


~ 
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TEACHERS—ContTINUED. 


NAME. 


eee rere ee 


Miller, Adelaide D 
Miller, Annie M 
Miller, Caroline D 
Miller, Mattie M 
Mills, Lydia A 
Milzeg, Marie R. E 
Mintz, Fannie S 
Mock, Clara E 
Mock, Kate E 


Ooo. eee. w ee 
Bree) ei a. Sys es. 6 
ely eee eee 
Apso <i ee 
see eee eevee 
acer Os Gi eh gs a @56' 6 


S6Lt eee pb ars O° ow 


Monaghan, Bartholomew F 
Moore, Elizabeth 
Moore, Elizabeth N 
Moore, Hannah 


= 6 0 6 =, 620" 66 
a 6 6 6 ae. 

Sage as ee 6/0! 6; 3 
eee eevee vne 


ee ee eee eee 
| 


Mater sata ts, to. jae «| 
Moorehouse, Mary J 
Morehouse, Carrie E 
Morgan, Emma 
Morgan, Maria E 
Morgan, William L 
Morris, Laura B 
Morris, M. Jennie 
Morris, Sara W 
Mulford, Wilma 


ser eee 
eee eee 
Sb) + ace. e ¢ 8 8 « 


ee 


Murphy, Eliza............ 
Myer, Eva 
Myers, Florence 


wa, €. Oe, 6.0; 8 Oe © Of 
Br eye "eG Or By Sir eud, ©. 6. ae © 


eee eee ane ee) 


Navatier, Theresa C 
Nebinger, Mary G 
Negles, Anna M 
Nichols, Florence 
Nichols, Mary W 
Nicoll, Daisy O 
Noble, Josephine L 
Noe, S. Elizabeth 


eo ao los 
Sones, @ eres 
ee ee we wwe 
ea ed wi et Yet a 
ADs oe, ee 0 Ove 
Te ae ee 
4a, we) @ 


Sin e0dud> aS © © 


Oakley, Edith L 
O’Connor, Florence E 
Olds, Almeda M 
Oliver, Hattie L 
‘O'Rourke, Mary. A..../... 
Ortland, Emma E 


Ser 6s 6 ws 


ase Te Dee, Ge oe, « 


DOR a 


18th Ave 


SCHOOL. 


13th Ave 
Chestnut St. P.. 
Washington St.. 
Walt titi os ses 
Lafayette St. . 

13th Ave 
South 10th St... 
William St 


er a ee a we 


see eeveee 


Annex 
So. Market St. G 
Newton St 
Hamburg Pl....| 


ee 


Lafayette St. G..|H’d Assistant 


Miller St 


es eee eee) 
ore ee ewe 


eee ee ee, 


Lafayette St.G..| 


‘Elizabeth Ave. 


Newton St 


serves 


em wt kw a 
aie ete @ ? 
se eee 


het en Ol 0. Og, eae 


‘Clover St. Indus. 
‘Summer Ave. G. 
Pie St 


© me 6.6 & € «ef 


eee eens 


Elizabeth Ave. 
15th Ave.. 

South Market Se 
Elizabeth Ave. 
High emt hte oe} | 


see eee 
rere @ ere} 


eee ee.) 


Monmouth St., 
Hawkins St 
Washington St... 
Webster St 


oer ee ene 
| 


Pa at Yee 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Assistant... . 
./88 Orchard st. 
.|187 Bank st. 
..|44 Gould ave. 
.../04 Elizabeth av. 
..|24 Newton st. — 
.|933 Broad st. 
Soe Net Hilbsts 
Ist Assistant. 


V. Principal. 
Assistant . 


ce 
4¢ 
ia 
“ec 


ce 


Assistant. 


.|107 Barclay st. 
.. 96 Sherman av. 
.|41 Essex st. 


vie aes 
Assistant . 


“ce 


Assistant . 


ee 
ce 


IV. Principal. 
_ Assistant . 


‘Ist Assistant. 
Veetinicipars . 
‘Ist Assistant. 


Kind’g Direct. 
Ive rincipalé 


Assistant sires 
.. {98 Orchard st. 
.|145% Elizabeth ave. 


ee 


iV. Principals, 


ce 


| 
. Assistant . 


ehV. Principal... 
Assistant 


137 Bank st. 


27 Hill st. 


573 Summer av. 


118 Miller st. 
.|04 Frelinghuysen ave. 


..(825 Summer ave. 
.|41 Essex''st. 


221 Mulberry st. 


- 170 Murray st. 


18 Mercer st. 

1122 North Sixth st. 
186 Lincoln av. 

209 Broad st. 

1382 Pennsylvania ave. 
9 Napoleon st. 


377 Summer ave. 


1842 Roseville ave. 
es a Asst.. 


(15 Sidney pl. 


.|43 Stratford pl. 
5044 Washington st. 


..|158 Jefferson st. 


..|62 Sherman ave. 


|8d Resictant: : 
.|289 High st. 

..|8386 Seventh ave. 
. Hedden Terrace. 


Assistant .. 


ce 


wASSrstant:.s.. 
.. 215 Washington st. 
.{68 Court st. 
..|65 Oriental st. 
..|087 Warren st. 

.43 West st. 


“es 


ae 


oe 


ac 


“sé 


315 Summer ave. 


15 South st. 
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TEACH ERS--ContTInu_Ep. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


Overgne Louise: Gi s.i a: 
Overgne, M. Theresa... ..: 


Parker -isanela sou yee a 
Parker. Mary (Msi pat vai. 
Patmly,: ElizabethiGyi..., 
Parmiy, Matde. ia seoan 
Peal-Amelia Eb. weeweese a 
Peal, i. Albertans peteee 
Peck Adelaide uk vince 
Peer uns lates wince & Recta 
Pendleton, Mrs. Anne I... 
Periamo Apninay ue: se eek 4 
Betty, Aicel bw on we ceed 
Peters, Minnie: Li pis. 3. 
Pettit Hattie Lia wke ates se 
Pfister, Elizabeth E.su:.... 
Phillips, Charlotte T...... 
PHIPPS CAO Ey Peis ord 
Pickwick: E337 piace men ets 
PI€TSON Za Tisai eee vise 
Pinckney; sSéss-ly, ack pico. 
Pomeroy, Rosamond...... 
Porschy Via rie 2, ce aes ioe 
Porter;-Helenz Tore aaa se 
POUCT So pet oa hos etc 
Price, Lillian. Ton 

Price Maryoulinscspsseh ss 
Pullin, Charlotte A. sree. 
Putnam, Adelaide G...... 


Putnams Bila tie oes bis, | 


Ovdinby.-An nai Weetocinan 
Randolph, Corliss F...... 


Raphael, Caroline R...... | 


Rasch, Margaret A....... 
ReevejeiacAcs, cvipae ae 
Reeve M.- Enim tence. se 
Reéver Virginia Ro. cytes 
Reeves, Florence M....... 
Reuck) -Redsth ET eta 
REuck) iS. Alberta’ saya 2 
Richards, Lacy Axi. ic) 
Richards, Mary iE .as.c5 
Richards, Mary H........ 
Richardson, Florence..... 


Livingston St.... 
‘Monmouth st.... 


Thirteenth Ave.. 


(Miller Stinhas sea 
HIBtH AVG) ewes 
Livingston Sc... 
Northrith Ste... 
‘Manual Training 
LWehster Sts .-aiwexs 
South 10th St.... 
\North 7th St..... 
South ote, 
Manual Training 
‘Dir. Man. Train’g 
\|Lawrence St.... 
EHiotrest titi. ves ee. 
‘Camden St. An’x 
‘South 10th St.... 
(Charlton St...) 
Washington St. P 
Normal & Train’g 
‘Monmouth St...) 
tLe Bizoe ase eek opi 
Newton’ Dbsa. 0 


TSth i AVeceaen cee 


;PIAULIIOCL Wl. «ce eve 


Wickliffe St..... 


‘Monmouthst..../ 


RANK. 


a canonnnesil 


ADDRESS. ) 


Assistant .. 


6 


oe 
ae 


Assistant, 


aé 


Ist 


Assistant .... 


ae 


a: 2° 306 Le 


Special 
Assistants: 2.5 


ae 


ee 


Assistant .... 
SPCEIAl ener 


Assistantina. 
oe 


Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant 2... 
V. Principal. . 
Model & Critic 
Assistant... .. 
3d Assistant.. 
Assistant .. 
1st Assistant. 


Assistant .. 


Principal .... 
Assistant .... 


ee 
“é 
ce 
ce 
ec 
ce 
Model & Critic 
LAssistantis? i: 


ae 


Ist Assistant. 


Assistant . 


./20 Miller st. 
./20 Miller st. 


..|21 Halsey st. 

.|121 South Ninth st. 
.|177 North Seventh st. 
..|177 North Seventh st. 
...|269 Mt. Prospect ave.. 

.|46 Mercer’st. 


122 Brunswick st. 
127 Arlington st. 
34 Centre st. 


.|\00 Roseville ave. 


16 Gould ave. 
110 North 17th st.,E.O 


., 41 Fifth ave. 
.1215 North Sixth st. 


40 Camp st. 

917 Broad st. 

207 North Sixth st. 
221 Mulberry st. 


.|195 Broad st. 


253 Littleton ave. 
463 South Fifteenth st. 


47 Crawfor@st. 


51 Washington ave. 
58 Court st. 

79 Third ave. 

28 Lemon st 


. 66 Oriental st. 


66 Oriental st. 


.|{80 Columbia st. ° 


185 North Ninth st. 
310 High st. 


. 167 Boyd st. 

. 85 Broad st. 

..|{9 Linden st. 

..|(89 New'st. 

..|88 Wright st. 
(102 Halsey st. 


102 Halsey st. 
464 Summer ave. 


./41 Essex st. 


464 Summer ave. 


.1299 Washington ave. 


>. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINvuebp. 


NAME. 


Righter, Marictta..’......: 
Sia) fi et ee 


Roalefs, Christiana 


Spies! #08. 6 


RoalefsySaidee....6.5.:.. 
Robertson, Jennie M 
PUVCHEPA ALC ee lk we 
Rodamor, Elizabeth 
Romaine, Mary E 
Romer, Carrie S 
Romer, Clara E 
Rose, L. Hilda 
erm sello. Rass seek... 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L ... 
movuen. Phoebe]... ...’... 
Pe ANNIE. Cs dace 


se ee eee 
eee ee ewe 
oe ew eee eens 
sie, 430 


fe uw Se. 6 6 ie pe 67 6 


Meeresxertrude 12... .... 
everson, elOrence?... 3s. ; 
Safford, Charles L 
Safford, John H 
Sandy, William C 
Sargeant, Ada E 
Savacool, Emma 
Sy TOT 28 ane 
es Te SE 2 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H 
PIOMOLISOA TINA. ids Sec es 
Scarlett, Augustus 
Scarlett, Sarah B 
Schaeter, Martha. ........ 
Scnememmpecesie Coss... 
sepspe Cre) Ln Bal ar rr 
Schenck, Hattie O........ 
Schieck, Carrie D. . 
CTIUALE SA DUIO Ad gins c's a's 50 
Schulz, Stephanie M 
Schwab, Millicent ».....<. 
Schwitzgable, Amelia 
oi ET do Tol wy hee 9 i 
Selover, Edna W.......... 
NE RRR tig Sei ae ee 
Shaffer, Walter W........ 
Shattuck, Melissa M 
Shepard, Clara A 


o Dsetielel e+ 6 


Sars ees a @P is. 


se 16/070 oe 8's 0 6 


Wipua) <f ein) Over oe 


Due 6) Ve 


oh eee © © 6 


a'venre 6 ce Xe.a) Si) 


eee eee 


Pie aru, pod Bee 


Ve Branklin:” 


eevee ee eee 


SCHOOL. 


South Market St. 
CATE oo ke | elas 
§ Hawthorne 
( Ave. An’x 
‘So. 10th St. An’x. 
15th Ave 


ene eee 


of eee ewe 


Elizabeth Ave... 
High 


Eock.tts: stalk 


Monmouth St... 
Summer Ave.... 
Summer Ave.... 
Hamburg Pl.. 
Newton St...... 
North 7th St..... 


Ridge Sts... 625 


South 8th St.:... 
Roseville Ave.. 
7th Ave 


Wee! 0.0) Co @ 8 


or eee eee e see 
ee 
Sed" ae eve 
e Ree e 
ae @ eS) ere 


01 ¢ tueieu eye 


North 7th St 
Chestnut St 


eevee 
gate: Be 
ee de Yet} 


oe ee ew wee 


Hamburg Pl... 
High 


$a Oe 8.0 @ GS) eLe 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Assistant . 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant . 

“é 

¢é 

6 
Principal .... 
3d Assistant. 
Assistant .... 


Assistant .... 


4s 


oe 


Kind’g Asst.. 


A SSLStA Tye occ: 


os 


Assistant .... 


1st Assistant. 


ce 
Assistant .... 
Prinespals,3,; 
Ve» Principal. 
Assistant .... 


ce 


Principal Ai e 


Assistant .... 
af ....(0o77 Warren st. 
..{Kind'g. ‘Asst; 


cc 


3d Assistant... 
Assistantenc cn 
Principal) <~, 2 
Kind’g. Asst. 
Assistant . 


ay 


ae 


Brintinal.:.... . 


6c 


-|Kind’g Direct. 


2d Assistant.. 


./68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


257 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


./188 Fourth ave. 


... {188 Fourth ave. 
.. /47 Crawford st. 
...|0o9 Chestnut st. 
.|99 Wright st. 


23 Chestnut st. 


./266 Parker st. 


266 Parker st. 


; ....|86 Vanderpool st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 


58 Chester ave. 
47 South 10th st. 


..|18 Pennington st. 
..|114 Summer ave. 


178 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
97 South Seventh st. 
95 Halsey st. 


. (892 BI’mf’d av., Mtclr. 


40 Park pl. 

40 Park pl. 

262 North Sixth st. 
224 Clifton ave. 


.|B81 Lincoln ave. 


368 Bank st. 
7 Hollywood av., E. O- 
2 Lombardy st. 


1096 South Eleventh st. 


56 South Eleventh st. 


.106 South Eleventh st. 


282 Fifth ave. 


15 Wakeman ave. 

207 Clifton ave. 

94 State st. 

62 Fairview ave., S. O. 
169 Belmont ave. 


.|498 Washington st. 
..|194 Spruce st. 
..../19 Humboldt st. 
Kind’g Direct. 


Rahway, N. J. 
64 Ninth ave. 


.|29 Clark st. 


231 Prospect st., E. O. 
46 Prospect st., E. O. 
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TEACHERS—Convinuep. 


NAME. SCHOOL. 
Shepard, Edwin.......... CMVETDiE to es 
Sherman, Allton H.. Seo Sa Rone neon gn S 
Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M. Plinh wu Ses te ee 
Simpson, Amy Peer Ray TT ee LAD RAIA ote 
Skinner, M. Adaline...... South 10th St. 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R...... South Stiepesres 
Smatley;Ficra* Ei ocre: : Newton St...... 
Smalley, NelhterLu..; oii :pChestnut Stil iss 
Smith, Mrs. Alyda J...... CRariton, ts 205 
Smith; sMrsMGvbe wits South 10th St. G. 
Smith “Kalina esse ee Chestnut St. G.. 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W....|Newton St. G... 
Smith) A isanel tase. ce as “ASP ran kiin 4: 
Smith 20d at wee toe oe William St...... 
Smith Lda Mee ee ee ee Normal & Train’g 
Smith *Veona Gite wea Chestnut St..... 
Smith vartia igre ee Ith AVGere Et ceed 
Smith,-Miriam’ As 27.62% Pligni Se eee 
Smithy Sata han ws a ek Hawkins St..... 
Sommer: ‘Ktta Min tun snes Ann St. ieseees 
WOM, MECOLVe Corie yes igh ext, va ces 
Sonn, Lydia K.ce as sae Burnet otigs "6 ia 
sSpaeths|.\Bellesiso. 8") ae Burnett) cay: 
Spain, Carries. aoe saew hs Bruce ot Feces 
Speer, Wones Cricen aes Morton St...... 
Spéer; Matilda cea eas Sth Avec sys, 
Spencer, Mary Briss tava TSA Vert Red 
Spinning “Maria te 2.465% Morton “Stsii.0N's 
Squire, M. Irene., ..)...... POULT estat wets 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D../AnnSt.......... 
Stearns Woe, Sah ees AIMEE Sehr 
Stéele; Fannie iso. css iOhver Stee 
ICEL POUSLE: Aeisetis Gn oh tore Oliverist Gas se 
Steinhardt; “Ray: Ry Ms. oan Livingston St... 
Stephensy Carrie: V,.7i. SRN TE 
of Sewing 
Stevens, M: Leanora...... Gamden St.v.4 
Stewart) Auna Bh .t%, Oye ICharlton 'St.vs.4 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L:...|Warren St...... 
Stickney AM Ada iT Lass Mortornr-Sti.0i8 
otohr, Nathalie iis... itset Newton St. An’x 
Straus; Amelia.........../Morton St....... 
Stringer, Elizabeth M..... Washington St.. 
Stryker; Mabel’F ns .'s..<% Normal & Train’g 
Stull “Hetty oi tenats ssi Summer Ave.... 
Sturgis, Emma M....... MState Wars nw oss aes 
Sutphen; JultatAas a. ..3 Millers vatiwen 


RANK. 


Principal s.cus 
Ist Assistant. 


ee 


my 


Assistant . 


ADDRESS. 


25 Osborne ter. 


104 Cleveland st., O. 


...{L7 West Park st. 
../81 Eighth av. 


./205 Walnut st. 


.|29 Vanderpool st. 


e 
oe 


Ve Principal. 


ce 


.|Assistant . 


V. Principal. 
Model & Critic 
Assistant . 


ee 


sewed e 


3d Assistant.. 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .. 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .. 
Kind’g. Asst.. 
Assistant... 
ec 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .... 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant . 
cé 
Principal .... 
ist Assistant. 
V. Principal.. 
Assistant .. 


Special 
Assistant .... 


Kind’g. Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant’.... 
Model & Critic 


Assistant .... 


./219 Littleton ave. 
.,..|963 Broad st: 
... 108 Crawford st. 


144 Monmouth st. 

50 Emmet st. ° 

118 South Eleventh st. 
.{289 Broad st. 

107 Thirteenth ave. 
730 Lake st. 

ie Chestnut st. 

227 Fairmount ave 

378 High st. 

181 High st. 


.|49 Vanderpool st. 


285 Belleville ave. 


.|71 Belleville ave. 


29 Orleans st. 


.|317 Morris ave. 
.|45 Astor st. 


45 Astor st. 
d1 Chester ave. 
33 Franklin ave. 


.|26 Nelson pl. 
.|58 Nichols st. 


247 Mt. Prospect ave. 
128 Monmouth st. 
128 Monmouth st. 


.. (864 Bank st. 
.1238 Belleville ave. 


128 Littleton ave. 
26 South Eleventh st. 
153% Third st. 


.|140 Wickliffe st. 


25H illsideav.,Gl. Rdg. 
28 Central ave. 


.|51 Avon ave. 


156 Clinton ave. 
104 Fourth ave. 


H’d Assistant.|198 Plane st. 


Assistant . 


.'52 Elizabeth ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. 


Sweasy, M. Augusta...... Marshall St. ... 


Berl BLnel is. v.06... 8s Hig hio ss, ne aie os 
Symons, Evelyn S ...... Oliver:.St.G24 « 
pri Gece OR oid oe ao ees Walnut otesomes 
Dayiworentinur Vi... . 4:5. Pale tie 5. ss emite 
emIOee annie... . 0.05. Livingston St... 
pawior iorence. 20.7.3... . South 8th St .. 

Pavioroarah GA... ..% Morton St. G... 
Teed, M. Elizabeth....... So. 10th St. An’x 
Melter; Elizabeth T:’....:. Wee) y=] PARE OOM 
Tennyson, Mrs. Helen H../Charlton St..... 
Terwilliger, J..Alice...... Newton St...... 
merwiiliget,. J, ols v.60 6s. Newton St...... 
AU SAN he SO A ea Highton: soa 
ienomas, Emily: Ber... 6, COlOkeibE. «dee 
Thompson, Alice M....... North) /th'St..c5.. 
ROM PSOU, Flattie.<:..,... 18th rAvewsss ous 
Thompson, Marion....... 15thAve>. ....40); 
Thompson, Nellie B...... Washington St.. 
Thowless, Florence R.....|Hamburg Pl. A’x 
muaroer saarrictil...... : BOUL Us eta Ake 
Thurber, Lewis W.... ... Dafavyette St} anes 
Dilatoenapertina G...... Roseville Ave... 
PUPAE ire oy kaid's wes ss Waverly Ave.... 
CST OG 204 Se ee North /th St... 
eouey oartie dd 65.5. PSP Got Hie ie os thas 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M../15th Ave........ 
Tompkins, Florence...... Newton St...... 
Tompkins, Nanna M...... Monmouth St.... 
Townley, Elizabeth M....)Charlton St..... 
Townley,,Flora.D........ 1bth Aves .cve. 

ticker piorence L..:.... Camden St. An’x 
Mimbachowuinnie L....... Wishes St sca .v% 
Woperconmary Lie .. [High 1... ek. 
rick. WiluatoeR: Be. .... Hawkins ss ces 
MOGLeT AG GUer aul. oats. eae | MOrtOn 2... vee o's 
RU EUCE ria llan Daneth viyctier ce sls as South Market St. 
Van Duyne, Mabel....... BLOM Stat wsuee of 
Van Houten, Lizzie L.....|Monmouth St.... 
Warm Ness; E..May.c....«. Chestont. Steevie. 
Van Ness, Helen M...:... Millera St vv santa 
VaoeNest, Harriet} E...... Hamburg Pl... 

Van Steenburg, Susan....|Monmouth St.... 
mameoyckel, Rachel... ..!Biliot St... is. 


RANK. 


V. Principal.. 
3d Assistant. . 
Assistant .... 


Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant. 
wrssictant. on... 

cs 
V. Principal. , 
Assistant.... 


ee 
ee 
6 : 
Principal <...; 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant .... 


s¢ 


“¢ 


Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g. Asst. 
Prineipa kins): 
Assistant:.... 
Kind’g. Asst. 
H’d Assistant 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .... 
“ce 


(é 


. 04 


sé 


Ist Assistant. 
3d Assistant. 
Principalas.>- 
Assistant .... 


6 


Kind’g, Asst. 
Assistant .... 


oe 


ADDRESS. 


113 South Eleventh st. 
62 Second st., S. O. 
9 Miller st. 


(6. Cottage. st., J.C: 
255 North Sixth st. 
104 Bloomfield ave. 


.|52 Roseville ave. 


34 Elizabeth ave. 
175 Bank st. 


..|18 High st. 
..|68 Sherman ave. 
.|194 South Sixth st. 


194 South Sixth st. 
364 Clifton ave. 
170 Plane st. 


166 No.cl9th st. 3 EstO: 
... {102 Pennsylvania ave. 
.|415 Morris ave., Eliz. 


102 Pennsylvania ave. 
255 Fourth st. 

55 Pennington st. 

121 Third ave. 

253 Roseville ave. 
Lyons Farms, N. J. 
46 North Ninth st. 

317 Summer ave. 

246 Clifton ave. 


.87 Lincoln ave. 


58 South Seventh st. 


....|/86 Emmet st. 
.|Kind’g. Asst. 


116 Pennsylvania ave. 
144 Elm ave., Rahway. 


Summit, N. J. 
116 Fifth ave. 
244 Lafayette st. 
112 Green st. 


.|112 Green st. 


246 Summer aye. 
84 Avon ave. 


..|169 Brunswick st. 
..|186 Monmouth st. 
..|666 Hunterdon st. 
.. 1242 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
vnetor eo. Grove st-,. Ee O. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINuED. 


NAME. 


2o-0 © © 8 ©. 8 \ofe ve 


Vieser, Susie H 
Voget, Arnold 
Volker, Laura 
Von Seyfried, Sophie E... 
Vreeland; Mrs. Agnes A.. 
Vreeland, M. Louise 


8 'S bw 0) el eee) 68 


Wade, Mrs. Annie H..... 
Walker: Satabtp.t eo) 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A 

Ward, Marv E 


Blew ie e/a) oy 0» Sy 608 


SHO (0 el eid yeh ee 


Ware, Harriet E. 
Watson, Ella M 
Watson JaneiLwinrices 
Watson, Mary Hi si. bee. 
Webb, Martha Jsi2 uses 
Welcher, Carrie May...... 
WeichervEilairts ak aan 
Weldon, Elizabeth S...... 
Westervelt, Isabella G... 
Westervelt, Mabel H..... 
Westwood, Mrs. ee eM 
Westwood, Louise.. : 

White, Annie Rai hae eee 
White, Gace Dori sure tie eee 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B. 
Widmer, M. Evelyn....... 
Wiener, William 
Wiggin, Abbie Bwiviig se, 
Williams, Emma R ARS ete 
Williams, Marion:..,..... 
WitlisGrace Arkin oo. 
Willis, Jennie V 
Withisy mara Pigeon. fee 
Willis, W. Spader .... 
Willoughby, Mabel A 
Wilson; Albert B 3.05 0. 
Wilson; Helen:E2 82 oe. 
Wilson,-Susie: M oi ox. cs 
Wirston, Florence M. 
Wolivel nme See etd Va 
Wolfér;-LowisesB.... i eek 
Wood, Clara A 
Wood, Mrs. M. Ella 
Woodruff, Bessie L 


wie fe, ae te 8 I PO a 


BwleMe "6 joe ov. 


Ogee eae @re @ve 


ree 20 


@ 8) et Soe a 1D 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
DTAMCE Fc 5. 5 ata Assistant ..../491 High st. 
South 10th St....|Principal ....|886 Waverly ave. 
Gharfton Sti... Assistant ..../292 North Seventh st. 
Briere ae ee 2d Assistant./|/1199 Broad st. 
Central Ave..... Assistant ....|54 South Seventh st. 


Livingston St.... 


Lawrence. St.... 
Ridge St 
.|Normal & Train’ g 
So. Market St. G. 
Chactton: Sticke 
Commerce St.... 
Newton St. An’x 
South St 
High.. 


4, wi 0) Sire se) Boe 
a 0,0 lev ase 6 0,6" 3_ ole 


ere ee 


Mortémiusterncees 
Hawkins St... 
Waverly Ave.... 


Lafayette stnk ss 
A Wadnirt tia, aes 


Central Ave 


.\Sup’v’r of Music. 


South 10th St. P. 
Walnut St 
Chestnut St. An’x 
State St 


_e eevee 


oer eee ees 


ee eee ee 


oer eevee ee 


.|Normal & Train’g 


Waverly Ave.... 
ISthi AVE Sens: 
Hamburg PIl.... 
Lawrence St..... 
Lock St 
Lafayette’St..... 
Lawrence St..... 
Summer Ave.... 


soe eee e ee 


V. Principal. . 


Assistant ... 

Model& Critic 
V. Principal.. 
Kind’g Direct. 


Kind’g. Asst. 
Assistant .. 

2d Assistant. 
Assistant .... 


“6 


Assistant .... 


Special ver 
V. -Principal. 


|Kind’g Direct. 


Assistant .... 


6é 


lst Assistant. 


oe 


.. pAssistant ..., 
.|Eagle R’k ave., W, O. 
. ..../877 Summer ave. 

H’d Assistant 


oe 


oe 


Assistant .... 
Principal... 
Assistant . 
Principal . 

Assistant . 


es 


ce 


Ist Assistant. 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant 


sé 


se 


130 Garside st. 


132 Congress st. 
Joralemon st., Bellev. 
125 So. Thirteenth st. 
91 South Tenth st. 
145 Monmouth st. 

185 Roseville ave. 

133 Clifton ave. 


.|1389 Mt. Prospect ave. 
.|189 Mt. Prospect ave. 


5387 Railr’dav., Harr’n 


..../246 Walnut st. 
.|Kind’g. Asst. 


246 Walnut st. 
280 Mulberry st. 


.../227 Hamilt’nst.,Rah’y 
..|73 Wickliffe st. 
.|1076 Broad st. 


40 Eighth ave. 

24 Franklin st. 

10 Monticello av., J.C. 
17 Court st. 


./21 Hillside ave. 


62% Nelson pl. 


61 North Eleventh st. 
28 Warren pl. 


1076 Broad st. 
112 Washington ave. 


..|219 Littleton ave. 
.|\77 No. Grove st., E.O. 
..|97 South Tenth st. 
.|228 Orange st. 
...(00 Avon ave. 
.|208 South Eighth st. 


23 Court st. 
312 South Seventh st. 


.|60 Thirteenth ave. 
..|187 Wakeman ave. 
.1144 Wakeman ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTInu_Eb. 


NAME SCHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Woodward, Emma F...... Morton St....... Assistant ....|1076 Broad st. 
RV OOMeM A IANG... i. 2.070... Bruce sts. aes o ....|86 Thomas st. 
Woolman, Helen R....... Chestnut St .... Ny ....{1084 Broad st. 
eigen S71) A ne ae South 10th St... fe eee: COUT etya | 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth ....... North “th St...../1st. Assistant.|275 Sixth ave. 
Wyckoff, Josephine....... er Eotaai litt tees ens Assistant ..../176 Summer ave. 
Yawger, Marilla A........ Morton St....... Assistant ....|874 Avon ave. 
MG PIUEE LOLA Geis...0s 2 sd. Glas Hawkins St.....|H’d Assistant|240 Riverside ave. 
wong, Mrs.Idai... oie. Clover St. Indus.|Assistant ..../148 Mt. Prospect ave. 
PU MALY OA 6 ois'eis.)s ss Ratayette St ean ss ....(299 East Kinney st. 
Af 8 EE A er Hawkins St..... V. Principal.|53 South st. 
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SCHED Ee 


OF 


lLleachers’ Salaries. 


RMANENT. 
GRADE, Cena my 
i Ist Year. | Maximum. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Principal Male ena e et an eeeee n o er ity $2,500 00 
First Assistant—Male.......... $1,400 00 | $1,800 00 *2,000 00 
Second Assistant—Male........ 1,200 00 | 1,250 00 *1,300 00 
Vice! Principal—-FPemale. oot veeas ol eb se eee 2,000 00 
First Assistant—Female........ 900 00 | 1,000 00 *1,200 00 
Second Assistant—Female...... 900 00 950 00 *1,000 00 
Third Assistant—Female....... 800 00 850 00 * 900 00 

Teacher in charge of full division, ) 
Senior Claseis oy ina eo aes ee oh fat are a a ae a 1,500 00 
‘Teachers-in charge} ol-Germany. | ina. coger eee 1,500 00 

PERMANENT. 
GRADE ee 
Ist Year. | 2d Year. | Maximum. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL: 
Principal Maleate eos hia Re ete, eee $2,300 00 
Vice Principal—-Pemate (Njiv ale.) ce amionaee semis 1,300 00 
Vice Principal—Female (T)....| $700 00 |.......... 850 00 
Hirst Assistant—Pemaley ces ieee eee ee ee 1,100 00 
Teacher of Methods and Director 
of, “Training 5.7.55 heehee aoe ees ae a ees 1,200 00 
Kindergarten’ Trainers iein cre ese ce eee 1,000 00 
Model and ‘Critic, Teacher® ora eee ee cee 800 00 
Assistant—Female............. 525 00 $650 00 700. 00 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Rriticitpal——Male ni si a2 tee uel eee Ma kt ohare ete 2,000 00 
Vice Principal—Male........... 1 OOO ot Ne 3 eae 1,200 00 
Vice Principal—Female ........ GORY OO er ees 1,000 00 
+Head ‘Assistant—Female- it shame ot ale sleek ay 800 00 
{Hirst Assistant—Femaleserig teaver ee dl eek eee 750 00 
Assistant—Female............. 475 00 600 00 *650 00 


- 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ContTinvep 


PERMANENT. 
GRADE, : 
Ist Year.|2d Year. |Maximum. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Principal—Male MARNIE OD ae be wes hes A acl) SR a (PPA ea $1,500 00 
Principal—Male (morethan 12 classes) vi aca eid Ep Eas 1,800 00 
Principal—Male (morethan 28classes)|.........)........¢ 2,000 00 
Principal—Female (12 classes and up- 

RCM NRE I? os) br Ri sare tats DUP OS 5s Re Lp STASIS! Cle Vics Ald Bears 1,200 00 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up- 

UMS a Ne et Aan ee | ee ahora eS DE ats ee state +g eltie piers 1,000 00 
Principal—Female (less than 6 classes)|.........|......... 850 00 
Vice Principal—Female............. HOO: OO |. cutee. 800 00 
ES PS ET ah md 6 01 9 Se A a ae 700 00 
embetter OMA... ba ee aca ess dies we 475 00 | 600 00 *650 00 

KINDERGARTENS. 
RNS Ie ay aera eid dn inde w be 500 00 | 600 00 *650 00 
CEO Gs SE, GEOR Ii aaa Irae a aed ar 475-00 G00 00.) 2.2. i bcees 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up- 

RN ee ele Or Le fms ace Wi daacnt a alae oid tial Vn a 6 1,000 00 
Principal—Female (less than 6 classes)).........|.......-. 850 00 
Assistant—Female.................. A475 00 | 600 00 *650 00 

COLORED SCHOOL. 
INT NIC Tro tek kad tee tle wes cbe dee rae 1.500 00 
Pesirant—Pemale,; 5... i.e 475 00 | 600 00 *650 00 
SPECIAL. 
REGOT COL ITAMANS pein. cite. Waly whge. ter Wied bie ee <ebe 1,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and 

ON yas ids Gn x ale vetshs gk 1c 4 eos obit aun are 1,500 00 
MEME REE INS a foic cacs oars: oo ite Ts ele oer ein reye Larety @ ain alee 1,500 00 
Veacherot Ungraded-School 7/55. ..0 0.8 Qe AS 1,200 00 
Temporary Kindergarten Directress.| 400 00 |.........].....e000- 
Supervising Teacher of Sewing. .... [ocd seis codes eee cieie 900 00 
Supervisor of Manual Training Pca a odile f Pemeaate ne tei? olan caterer 9 2,000 00 
Assistant % oe PEE LO Me rey hare Aga iy Ease 800 00 

¥ a cated aoraae terran te Maat aoe os 900 00 
TL EMPOLARY, FASSIStANL 20 sia co wis oa 0's 3 months|4 months| 3 months 
(Grammar, Primary and Kinder- at at at 
garten departments—Female.. $35 00 | $40 00 $45 00 


13 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ContinueEp 


- EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Principal—Male............ BEA ales a Vota ce a ea NCE Ee $70.00 per month 
NACE PR TINCl DALLES soe cer sv xtk ise eeftin em get esr 60.00 per month 
ASSistants; at rate Otis moa tet vate mae Nee kre 60.00. per month 


ties LIDCIpAal —-Male ven cas tc 02 ass Vamaaeee MEL auhal eat eae $60.00 per month 
BeeViCe TI NCIpe Larson cea uh kee sin Ble pol palace re ee leh Tce 45.00 per month 
Assistants—Male or Female ........... $40.00 and 45.00 per month 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Principal—-Male Acie es ec cree omen am aero oak oem $750.00 per year 
Assistants—Males’::.svci aoa bea e's seco ate $2.50 and $3.50 per evening 
SUBSTITUTES, 

HHigi School Mate, [oth Get. 2 Fa Oh ere een Mike ee ae $4.00 per day 
Hioh School-—-Bemalext, seunuce kn vas c ents et Mies ce ee ambneneenens 2.50 per day 
Grammar Department—Male...............ce eee ees 3.00 per day 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female........ 1.50 per day 
Evening High Schoo), 7. wate aee eee eee Salary of regular teacher 
Hvening School 05 iio. 0y yon a eee eae i Salary of regular teacher 


NotE—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of 
this schedule. | 

+ First Assistants and Head Assistants, teaching classes of the 
highest grade, shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 

{ Assistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary 
teachers, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall 
enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 

* The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a 
certificate of the Principal of the school where such an Assistant 
shall be teaching, said certificate to be endorsed by the City Super- 
intendent. 


LE 


Pear ee any. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING 
CARDS, REPORTS, ETC. 


z URE ROOS 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


READING. 


The objects of the reading lesson are two. First, to 
give the pupil the power to secure from the written or 
printed page an intelligent and appreciative knowledge of 
the thoughts of authors as recorded and expressed in 
literature. Second, to give the pupil the power to impart 
to others the knowledge thus obtained in a clear, sympa- 
thetic and pleasing manner. The teacher should always 
bear-in mind that the content of the reading lesson is of 
more value than its form, and that an appreciation of 
good literature is worth more than the mechanical ability 
to read; hence, reading lessons should always be upon 
matter of interest and worth to the child and never upon 
idle combinations of words for the mere sake of the words. 
Children from the very first should learn to read by 
reading something worth while, and not by calling words 
merely. 

Reading matter should always be adapted to the capac- 
ity of the child, but it is better that it be a little beyond 
him than a little beneath him. In every grade he should 
read the best literature that he is capable of appreciating. 

Careful attention should be paid in all grades to correct 
enunciation and pronunciation, to proper use of the vocal 
organs and of the organs employed in breathing. Ease, 
naturalness and a clear, resonant tone should be sought. 
Frequent exercises in breathing and the carriage of the 
body and in the vocalization of both vowels and conso- 
nants should be employed when needed. 
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‘*B” Crass, First GRADE. 


Method.—Of the different methods of teaching begin- 
ners to read, no one contains all the excellencies. The 
best points of all should be employed, but it is important 
to select the proper unit, which is not the sound of the 
letter, nor the word, but the sentence. Children should 
begin by reading the sentence. Later the sentence should 
be analyzed into words and the words into their sound 
elements. No one of these three methods should be 
neglected, but the order indicated should be carefully 
preserved. 

Begin with the sentence. As soon as possible call atten- 
tion to the words composing it, which the children will at 
_ first recognize through memory. After some weeks of 
such reading, synthetic and analytic exercises in the sound 
elements of words should be introduced and regularly 
continued through the primary grades. These should be 
systematic and thorough, leading to word building and 
the use of the dictionary. Teachers who are not familiar 
with this method are expected to become so as rapidly as 
possible. Where this method is employed, the first reading 
lessons should be based upon observations of nature and 
upon poems and stories used in the same connection; 
also stories told for the sake of their literary or ethical 
merit may be employed in the same manner. 

The first lessons should be in script upon the blackboard. 
They should be carefully prepared, so as to be progressive 
in thought and style, and should be preserved. Each 
school should be supplied with a copying pad of some kind 
and the blackboard lessons preserved should be copied 
upon leaflets and put into the children’s hands for review 
lessons. | : 

By theend of the first semester pupils should have 
read at least half of two First Readers or an equivalent 
amount. 
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RESUME. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


1. Tuer SENTENCE IS THE UNIT OF EXPRESSION. . 


‘‘Tdeas are awakened in the mind by means of impres- 
sions made on one or more of the senses ; thus ideas must 
be expressed through the medium language.”’ 

The unit of mental action is a thought ; therefore the 
unit of expression is a sentence. | ? 

If reading ‘‘consists in giving expression to the ideas 
the mind has formed,” the sentence ought to be made the 
basis of reading. 

Think the sentence as the whole and the word as the 
part. 


2. EMPHASIZE THE UNIT: 


The sentence as a whole. 


(a) Awaken thoughts in mind of child by means of 
objects. : 

(b) By skilful questioning elicit as many original state- 
ments about the object as possible. Write the most’ suit- 
able sentences upon the blackboard. 

(c) Repetition and variety are psychologically neces- 
sary in good teaching. 

(d) The same words need to be presented in a great 
number and variety of sentences. 


3. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES INTO WORDS. 


(a) Analyze the sentences to find the words of which 
they are composed and teach these words as parts of 
sentences.. 
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(b) Keep a list of all words presented, using them 
continually in review sentences until they cannot be for- 
gotten. 


(c) Make every possible combination with all words 
taught, forming as many sentences as possible. Have 
all sentences arranged upon the board so as to tell a 
story; keep to a continuity of thought. 


4. ANALYSIS OF WoRDS INTO LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 


(a) Work in phonics should be carried on in con- 
nection with oral work. 

(b) Introduce sounds gradually, giving general and 
special drill upon difficult combinations, for the following 
purposes: 


1. To give ability to call new words without help. 
2. To improve articulation. | 
Sije) LO,correctiGeLective ispecen. 

Notre—see Phonic Circular. 


™S 


5. READING 1s A MENTAL PRocess—A THOUGHT PROCESS. 


‘To read aloud, we must get the thought; we must 
hold the thought; and we must give the thought.”— 
fDi Site LARK. 


Necessary steps to above end. 


1. Perfect word knowle ge. 
2. Silent reading; to get thought. 
3. Oral reading; to give thought. 


A pupil should not attempt to read a sentence orally 
until he has the thought in mind. 

Reading each word by itself is an evil never to be tol- 
erated. 
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Spelling out words while reading should not be per- 
mitted. 

Train children to read to their listeners, and not to their~ 
books. 


SUMMARY. 


In learning to read, the children begin with sentences, 
analyze them into words, and some of these words into 
their sounds. (Analytic.) 

As children become familiar with these sounds—they 
combine them into new forms. (Synthetic. ) 

Children get their first lessons in connected thinking 
through the connected story, and a natural expression is 
the result, because they have a mental picture. 


‘*A” Crass, First GRADE. 


Lessons prepared by the teacher or selected from read- 
ing books based upon the study of plants, animals, the 
human body and literature. . 

During this semester at least two First Readers should 
be completed or an equivalent amount of matter read. 

The language work should be closely related to the 
reading during the primary grades. 


‘*B” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Lessons selected from First and Second Readers and 
supplementary Readers, based upon topics in nature 
study and upon literature appropriate to the grade. 

In this class pupils should read the first half of three 
_ Second Readers or an equivalent amount. 


“A” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Lessons selected from Second Readers and supplemen- 
tary Readers, appropriate to topics in nature study, his- 
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tory, talesand selections from good literature, used in this. 
class. 

“Pupils should'complete two Second Readers and much 
~ supplementary reading matter. 


oh 0 fk al THIRD GRADE, 


Lessons selected from Third Readers, appropriate to- 
the work in other departments. 

Pupils should read an equivalent of half of three Third 
Readers and much supplementary matter. 


‘‘A” Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


Lessons selected from Third Readers and supplemen- 
tary Readers that may be readily correlated with work in 
other departments, especially nature study, geography, 
history and literature. 

At the end of this grade pupils should be able to read 
readily and in pleasing style any matter whose thought 
and language is within their compr " ension. ~ 

The sound drill. should have given them power to call 
new words and the use of the sentence as a unit should 
have enabled them to grasp the thought of the author 
readily. : 
FourtTH GRADE, 


From this time on the reading matter should be care- 
fully selected, good literature, adapted to the mental 
powers of the children and material relative to the other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Children should now be able to read, not for the sake of 
reading, but for the sake of what they read. While con- 
tinued attention should be paid to the art of reading, the 
pupils should always realize that they are reading as 
adults read—to get at the thought of the author—and not 
for the sake of going through with the school exercise. 
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‘*B” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Matters selected from Fourth Readers, from the sup- 
plementary Readers and from good literature, relating 
to the other topics in the curriculum, particularly nature 
study, geography and history. 


‘*A” Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Same as ‘‘B”’ Class, 
Historical and mythological tales of Greece and Rome 
are here appropriate. 


““B” Crass, FirrH’ GRADE. 


Matters selected from geographical, historical and other 
Readers, and from good literature, appropriate to the 
work of the grade. 

Stories and poems by American authors relative to the 
early history of the United States are appropriate here. 


‘* A” Crass, FirtrH GRADE. 


Good literature appropriate to the work of the grade, 
particularly poems and stories relating to the Orient and 


to Egypt. 


‘*B” Crass, StxtTH GRADE. 
Much reading matter selected from standard authors, 
and, in so far as possible, correlated with the work of the 


other departments, particularly nature study and the pic- 
turesque features of geography. 


“A” Crass, SixtTH GRADE. 


Much good literature appropriate to the work of the 
grade, especially historical tales and poems. 
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‘*B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature, especially by American authors, and relating 
to periods of American history. 


‘A’ Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Same as 5B Class: 


‘*B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature selected from English authors relating to 
English history. 
Good literature in general. 


‘* A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Same as ‘B” Class. 
The literary excellence of selections read should be 
noted. 


PHONETIC DRILL. 


Systematic phonetic drill should be given through the 
primary grades as indicated in the outline for reading. 
This should not be made the basis of the reading lesson, 
but its auxiliary. Simple rules should be given as they 
are needed by the child to enable him to pronounce new 
words. Teachers will find it of great use to develop words 
having similar sounds in groups or families. The best 
classification is that based upon similar vowel sounds and 
upon rhymes. | 

The aim of this drill is to enable the child to recognize 
new words at sight. If it is found necessary, supple- 
mentary instruction containing lists of words in families 
will be sent to the schools. 
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rat PHONETICS. 

Essentials.— 

1. Sounds. 

2. Characters to represent them. (a) Letters. (0) 
Diacritical marks. 

This latter is an essential because of the fact that many 
letters have more than one sound. 

3. The laws, if any, governing pronunciation. 

Use of diacritical marks in distinguishing essentials. 

Laws to be learned by comparison and classification of 
words. 


THe MONOSYLLABLE. 


Short sound of thevowel at the beginning. 
eg in the middle. 
at the end. 
Long sound of the vowel > two vowels present. 


a before r, lf, lm, um is long Italian a (4). 

a before sk, sp, ss, ft is the short Italian a (d). 

oi and oy, ou and ow, diphthongs. To be diacritically 
marked when not. 

What is true of a monosyllable is true of the accented 
syllable. Mark no other syllable. 

Teach accented syllables to Third Grade children. 

a before ll, lk, w, wk is a (0 in or). 

Diacritical marks used only with— 


1. Exceptions to the above rules. 
2. Words not included under above rules. 
3. The accented syllable. 


SPELLING HELPs. 


Three classes of words need special attention — 
1. Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant,—y is 
changed to i when ed, es, er is added. 
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2. Words ending in a consonant prgesdes, in order, by 
a vowel and a consonant. 

The final consonant is doubled when a syllable is added. 

-3. Words in which final e is dropped when a syllable 
is added. Also, teach common exceptions. 


OUTLINE OF PHONICS AND VOCAL DRILL. 


The talking voice is, so to speak, the singing voice 
broken up, and we consider the centered singing tone as 
a whole of the voice, and think of the ¢alking tones as | 
parts of it. 

All our uttered thoughts have to pass through tone 
forms; and the mental and spiritual qualities are felt and 
heard according to the degree of perfection in form. 

As the physical organs develop under right mental 
training, they respond to more subtle control, effecting 
at last that rare result—the artistic expression of person- 
ality. 

The voice of intelligence comes from a true articulated 
form, and articulated voice is composed of vowels* and 
consonants in all their combinations. That which forms 
and maintains the articulated voice is phonetic drill 
directed by right mental concepts. 

Quality of voice follows form, and if the form be good 
the quality is good. Quality and form are associated in 
nature everywhere. Notice a tree—when it decays, its 
form changes. : 

Mental pictures and illustrations should be employed 
until the muscles controlling the throat and lips are free 
and the voice rests on a center—that is, a control of 
breath. 

Vowels result from definite fixed positions of the mouth, 
and on them our syllables depend, and in no way do they 
obstruct a pure tone. In teaching the children the short 
vowels first, we give them a sure and quick way by which 
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they may acquire a vocabulary. The shorter the vowel 
the lower in the scale, and the less breath required to 
produce it. In children of the first and second grades, 
the breath is not under the control of the will; and in 
view of this fact it seems advisable to begin with the 
short vowels. 

In teaching the Jong vowels we give more definite form 
and better control to the articulating organs, as long 
vowels are made at the top of the scale, in the upper 
part of the voice, and take more reser Therefore, 
practice for the cia must come with the long vowels, 
as form is the, product of intellect. 

The following classification is adapted from Dr. Alex. 
Nelville Bell’s vowel scale chart :— 


VOWELS. 


Ist. Those vowels made at the front of the mouth ; 
that is, with the top of the tongue pressed against the 
hard ee directly back of the teeth. 


ScALE I. 


p< Oc OI Hc Or 


Notre.—With beginners teach only the short vowels 
from this scale. 


2d. Those vowels made in the mid-centre, of which 
there are but two in our language. 


Scavey Tie 


A as in Ask. 
cas in hér. 


Nore.—This is not to be used for beginners. 
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3d. ‘Those vowels made with the back of the tongue— 
same position as Scale II., with the exception that they 
are made further back on the tongue. 


ScALE III. 
M1 as in hit. 
a4 asin drm. 


Ath. ‘Those vowels made at the Seabed back of the 
tongue with the help of the lips. 


ScaLeE IV. 


00 as in boot. 
‘ cook. 
Ore se Ouro le. 
ett eta 1} 

Or Ter yen, 
Select the short vowels. 


The above scales are the pure vowel tones with the 
exception of 4 and 6, which partake slightly of the highest 
tone of each scale. 


— 


CONSONANTS. 


In producing all consonants there are two sets of articu- 
lating organs—the lower or active set, and the upper or 
passive. ‘They are each divided into four parts, namely: 


Lower lip. 


irae Point of tongue. 


Hard palate. 
soft Ay 


These again are divided into breath consonants or 
aspirates, and voice consonants or sub-vocals. 


Upper 
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In the following we have the pure or wuxmzixed of the 
consonant sounds: 


(1) Breath, Voice. 
Lip p—f Dit 
Point of tongue t-—-v d—n 
Top of tongue—Taken with the vowels. 

Back of the tongue k g—ng (nasal) 


Here we have more action of the articulating organs. 
producing mixed sounds, following same order as in No. 1. 


(2) 
Lip wh Ww 
Point of tongue ‘th—s—rh ]--r—z 
Top of tongue sh—yh Thy. 


#7 is wholly breath. 


When it comes before a vowel it partakes of the vowel 
before the / is finished, as in how. . 

When 1, r, w andy are followed by a vowel preceded 
by an aspirate in the same syllable, they become aspir- 
ates. 

_g is a combination of d and sh. Commences in the 
throat and ends with the top of the tongue against the 
hard palate. 

x is a combination of k and s-—-produced wholly by 
breath. | : 

g is explosive breath, like k. 

c is either like k or s, according to what precedes it. 

ch is a combination of t and sh (breath). 

When children have become familiar with the articu- 
lating organs in the formation of these elementary sounds, 
they should build words which can be grouped in fam- 
ilies, beginning with the lip consonants and short vowels, 
and so on following through the above outlines, for 
example : 


ap at ; ab 
rap cat ; c ab 
t ap s at etc. 


Teach diacritical marks when occasion demands. 
14 
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The value of phonetic drillis in the scientific acquaint- 
ance with the sounds of our language which it furnishes. 
It cultivates perception and trains the voice to harmo- 
nious expression. 

Thus much for the children; now for the teachers. 

All sounds should be produced from the centre of the 
voice. Think the sound first, and the vocal organs will 
adjust themselves to form; then perfect the form, and you 
have pure, clear tones. 

é is the letter that brings the breath to the front to be 
formed, and is resounded from the centre of the voice; 
that is, in the nares—the whole of the voice. The whole 
because it is the resonant chamber of the overtones. 

Take a medium singing tone, G—think it, produce it 
with lips closed. Zhen practice with the mind centered 
on the tone—the tone outside of self. Next drop the 
lower jaw—the tone must still be an uninterrupted tone, 
showing that breath is under control of the mind. 

In vocal drill the prolonged, or singing tone, comes 
first, because it is held long enough for a definite mental 


impression. 
Ss 


WORD BUILDING. 


Pupils learning to read by the word and sentence meth- 
ods should have two months’ work before beginning the 
study of the sounds composing words. Recognizing 
sentences by distinguishing phrases and words they are 
naturally led to observe that the word is also composed 
of parts. 

A,e.t,o and w are distinguished as vowels. The other 
letters are consonants. W and y sometimes borrow vowel 
sounds. The short sounds of vowels are learned. The 
sounds of some of the consonants are given. Combinations 
like a¢, ef, z¢ are formed. Consonant sounds are prefixed 
to one of these combinations, forming words that rhyme, 
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as at, hat, mat, sat, etc. So, in like manner, with other 
combinations. From these lessons in building is evolved 
the fact that a vowel at the beginning or in the middle of 
a word has a short sound. 

The long sounds of the vowels are next mastered and 
combined with consonant sounds. Thechildren, by build- 
ing ake, make, take, ade, aid, made, laid, etc., soon discover 
that the long sound of the vowel is dependent upon the 
presence of another, silent vowel. Je, be, we, my, try, fly, 
etc., develop another law. 

These facts developed, the next step is that of compari- 
son and contrast; as mat, made, et, ate, etc., until children 
discover for themselves certain fundamental laws, which, 
if thoroughly and systematically applied, lead to independ- 
encein reading. This independence should be reached 
in the third year of school life. 


OME ENE: 
First VEAR— 


1. Recognition of the two classes of letters. 
(a) Vowels. | 
(b) Consonants. 
2. Elementary consonant sounds and also the combi- 
nations, th, wh, ch, sh, ng, vocalized. 


SECOND YEAR.— 


1. <A thorough review of the first year’s requirements, 
building words in ‘‘families,” when needed. 

2. Development of matter not included in first year’s 
plan ; as e with its equivalent, 4 and its equiva- 
lents. 

3. Daily practical application of knowledge gained to 
acquirement of new words in reading. 
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4, Drill in vocalizing difficult sounds; as, w, wh, v, 
ch, sh, th, th. 


5. Drill in writing singular possessive ; plurals of such 
words as fly, mouse, knife ; and in writing deriv- 
ative words in which the final consonant is. 
doubled ; as matting, hopping, hopped. 


THIRD YEAR.— 


1. Review, and practical application of knowledge 
gained to recognition of new words. 


2. Practice in such use of diacritical marks, divisions 
of words into syllables, and use of the accent 
mark as will aid pupils in using the dictionary. 


3. Review all sounds with their representative charac- 


ters; and be sure that pupils understand the 
accompanying table of equivalents: 


a=06 e=f,76 -c=—k 
A 4 : 
ate uy, Oo = OO S ——Hfb; NS 
chaise, 
ea u, O00 ¢h = sh,in¥~ machine, 
— é 
marchioness. 


sand z = zhinfpleasure, treasure, measure, azure, 
braszter, leisure. 


4, Practice in writing the following, as occasion may 
require: , 7 


~ 


(a.) The possessive, singular and plural. 
(b.) Derivative words in which final e is dropped; 
as plane, planing, planed. 

Exceptions for inspection and drill—/oe, 
toe, shoe; dye, singe, tinge; peace (able), 
manage, change, advantage (ous) rage{ $4} 
outrage (ous). 
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(c.) Drill upon topic 5 of second year’s outline. 


(d.) Drill in writing other nouns whose plurals 
are formed irregularly; as potato, tomato, 
grotto, cargo, deer, sheep, fish, etc. 


: 


GENERAL PLAN. 
I, 


CHARACTERS AND SOUNDS. 


VOWELS. 
a, e, i, 0, u—y, w. 
CONSONANTS. 


b, C, d, f; g> h, j; k, 1, m, 1, Pp, q; 7; §, t, v, W, X, y, Z. 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


A, 6, i, 5, i, 00, 4, 6 
4 4 a 4 — . wv — 
€; A, 1;, 5,000, a. a= 6. 0, = 00 

eee Ct (1), 42°, 00. 

aac Oya =e, 

6, €, i, 06, i (approximate sounds). 

eer oo OU 

a ee Sort v 

y=—-1yY=1. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

Simple— 


Deemer tivo ho ol mon por Suthv, w, x (ks), 
Gis (KW) vy 2 = S. 
Compounda— 
ch, sh, th, wh, n (ng), zh. 
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HELPS TO PRONUNCIATION. 


The following laws are not under any circumstances to 
be taught verbatim. ‘They are simply to be developed by 
comparison of many words having common character- 
istics. 

One vowel at the beginning of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel in the middle of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel at the end of a monosyllable is long. 

When there are two vowels in a monosyllable, the first 
is usually long and the second silent. 

Y, at the end of a monosyllable is long ; at the end of a. 
word of more than one syllable, short ; as, my, fly, baby, 
honorary. 

O, before r is broad 0, marked 6.- .-A\ before’ 1k, I) 
wis ao. | 

A, before lf, Im, r, un is long Italian a, marked 4. It 
has the same sound in 4h, can’t, shan’t, father. Rrafter 
a, changes the sound to a. ~ 

A, before ff, ft, sk, sp, ss, st, and in afew words before 
ne and nt, 1s short Italian a, marked a. ‘This is a short-— 
ened sound of 4. 

Oo, is short (00, 0, u) before d and k usually. 

Oo, is long (00, 9, u) in most other cases. 

E, before r, is usually ‘‘tilde’” e, marked é, as in her, 
father ; i, y before r, and o in occasional cases, as word, 
world, worth, etc., have sounds so nearly approaching 6, ~ 
that they may be called the same. The u should be 
marked with the circumflex (ti). 

C and g are soft before e, i and y, and are marked 
thus:—¢ ¢. 

R, ch, sh, y, zh, before u, gives it the sound of oo. It 
is marked thus:—u. . 


[See Sections 52 and 53, Principles of Pronunciation, Webster’s Internationat 
Dictionary, ] 
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N before g, k or c, asuncle, is marked with a line below 
(n), or tied with the consonant in monosyllables. 

When the consonant is doubled, as in rapping, the 
second consonant is silent. 

What is true of a monosyllable is usually true of an 
accented syllable. For this season, children should early 
be taught to observe the parts, or syllables of words. 


[The following work is not apportioned by classes, but is adapted for use by 
teachers of all grades. ] 


A, final, and unaccented, is short Italian a; as in away, 
about, among, ahead, America, Africa. 

E is usually silent in the termination ed. 

Drill upon the following exceptions: 

Adv. in /y and ness—Assuredly, confusedly, renewedly, 
amazedly, amazedness, composedly, composedness. 

Adj.—Aged, beloved, blessed, crabbed, cragged, 
crooked, cursed, cusped, dogged, hooked, jagged, learned, 
legged, naked, peaked, ragged, rugged, stubbed, wicked, 
winged, wretched. 

E is generally sounded in the termination e/. 

EXAMPLES FOR Dritt.—Level, gravel, vessel, nickel, 
chapel, model, gospel. 7 

EXCEPTIONS FOR Dritt.—Betel, chattel, drivel, easel, 
grovel, hazel, mangel, wurzel, mantel, mussel, navel, 
travel, shekel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, swivel, teasel, 
weazel. 

E is usually silent in the termination ez. 

Worps FoR Drityt.—Even, seven, heaven, eleven, 
woven, taken, waken, shaken, silken, broken. 

EXCEPTIONS FOR Dritit.—Aspen, chicken, hyphen, 
gluten, lichen, linden, kitchen, marten, mitten (or mittn). 

The ¢ is also sounded when preceded by 1, m, n, r, 
except in fallen, stolen, swollen. 

Many words ending in ov, preceded by c, ck, st, t, 
omit the a in pronunciation; as, reckon, beckon, bacon, 
reason, treason, mutton, glutton. | 
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Z, in the terminations z7 and 2/, is sounded, except in 
basin, cousin, rarsin, devil, evil, weevil. 

Worps For Driti.—Civil, council, pencil, lentil, codicil, 
coffin, griffin, Latin, matin, satin. 

In the termination azz, the vowel sound approaches e. 
Pupils should be thoroughly drilled upon such words as 
curtain, certain, fountain, mountain, until both syllables 
of each word receive proper attention. ‘Too much stress 
cannot be put upon clean enunciation. 

Drill upon words ending in zon, tzon, tous, tous, ous. 


SPELLING HELPS. 


1. Teach change of'y toi before es, ed. 

2. Teach doubling of final consonant when zzg, ed or 
er is added to a monosyllable ending in a consonant pre- 
ceded by a vowel. 

3. Teach dropping final e when syllable is ended. 


NS 


4. ‘Teach the few common exceptions. 


if FAMILIES ” FOR DRILL IN WORD-BUILDING. 


at Eck int tib 
ack en ilt um. 
an end ish un 
and ent itch up 
ang ench ift ug 
ank est iff uck 
ab ellis og it ung 
ad esh idge unk 
am em ix ut 
amp emp ud 
ap etch ob uch 


atch edger, od utch 


ton 
won 
done 
none 
come 
does 
shove 
dove 
sponge 
front 


ow 
— 
own 
owl 
ound 
eee 
ounce 
~~” 


ount 
. our 


oud 


ead 


oon 
oop 
ooth 
oos (e) (t) 


oof 


uo = 00 


ade, aid 
ace 

ake 
age 
ale, ail 
ame, aim 
ane, ain 
aint 
ate, ait 
ape 

ay 

ave 


e=—a 
eight 


out 


she 
tree 
three 
free 
flee 
eed, ead 
ere, ear 
een, ean 
eer 

eet, eat 
eel, eal 
eep, eap 
eek, eak 


eece, eese 


eeze 
les (e) 
ierce 


arb 


18 


0 
obe 
ode, oad 
oke, oak 
ole, oal 
oul 


ome, oam 


ope, oap 
one, oan 
ore, oar 
ove 
ote, oat 
ose 
OZe 


ti = ew 

—— 
ue, ew 

‘ — 

ure 
ute 
ube 
ude 
une 
“use, ules 
ue 
ues 


all 

(w)ard 

(w)arp 

(w)armth 
alt 
alk 
aught 
ought 
au 


Common 
exceptions. 


have 
are 


ard asp irth were 
arch ast (?) irl host 
ark It ird plant 
arl aff irt 
arm ance orm 
arn anch Ay; COLSE 
arge AD ye AA oe) te Gale 
arsh gees ined a: 
art er - ork 
alf ert orse 
aim erth 
alve ern a 
father rm url 
farther rk urn 
papa erb urse 
mamma - erd urve 
can’t -eard urt 
shan't ear (1) (n) 
earch ére \ 

are | « 

air [* 

eir | 

LANGUAGE. 


The following outline is composed largely of sugges- 
tions regarding material to be used as a basis for language 
study. The basis or thought element is the most impor- 
tant in language teaching. If children are induced to 
think and encouraged to express their thoughts freely and 
abundantly and in the best available English, they will 
acquire the habit of using good English. 

Technical instruction should be given, when needed, to 
enable the child to express his thought adequately. A 
course of language instruction based upon technical points 
arbitrarily selected by the teacher stores the child’s mind 
with unused matter and fails to meet his most vital needs. 
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Power to use language is acquired by its use. All 
language used should be correct in all respects. 

The child’s thought determines its form. This is at 
first simple, and gradually increases in complexity with 
advancing age and growing knowledge; hence, new diffi- 
culties will continually arise which need to be met by 
proper explanation and practice at the time; for example, 
in regard to the use of punctuation and capitals. The 
child first expresses himself in short, disconnected sen- 
tences, repeating subject and object. Punctuations for such 
expression is very simple. As conjunctions and pronouns 
are introduced to make the compound sentence, somewhat 
more elaborate punctuation is required. Later, with the 
use of the complex sentence, which is naturally employed 
to express more complex thoughts, other rules of punctu- 
ation are required, and should be given as needed. ‘To 
give rules for punctuation and then compose exercises to 
illustrate them before the child has need of them for the 
natural expression of his thought is beginning Av. the 
wrong end and working backwards. 

If no attempt is made to force technique upon pupils 
before it is needed, teachers will find that the diffiulties 
have been greatly reduced in number and can be readily 
classified. As difficulties arise and definite instruction is 
needed, such instruction should be given and repeated 
until the points are made perfectly clear and right habits 
started. 3 

Hyde’s Language Lessons and the Language Charts 
will be found useful in furnishing material for the neces- 
sary drill. 

In the following outline the suggestion that certain 
technical points be emphasized in certain grades does not 
mean that they are to be ignored in other grades, but im- 
plies that, in the average school, teachers will find need 
for emphasizing these points in the grades indicated. 
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Teachers will find that the best material for language 
work is to be obtained from the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, especially nature study, literature, history and 
geography, At least one period a dayin all gradesabove 
the First should be devoted to language lessons on 
matters of interest to the children. There should be 
daily class criticism of the work produced by the children. 
Whenever the necessity arises for the explanation of a 
technical point, that explanation should be given a defin- 
ite lesson. The correct forms should be impressed upon 
the children by their use, and not by referring to the in- 
correct forms; for example, the incorrect forms of ‘‘lie”’ 
and ‘‘lay’’ should be remedied by giving the correct 
forms of the verb in use, not by a discussion of* both 
verbs, which tends to increase the confusion. 


First GRADE. 


Writing and building of new words in reading lessons. 
Development of words and their proper use in sentences, 
both written and oral. Talks and lessons upon animal 
and plant life. (See outline.) Lessons suggested by the 
seasons, with their attendant phenomena ‘These talks 
may be based upon or crystallized into some beautiful 
selections of poetry for memorizing. 

The songs of the day should, as frequently as possible, 
be in harmony with the thought of the reading and lan- 
guage lessons of the day. In familiar conversation with 
the children, the teacher cannot fail to find opportunity 
for correcting ungrammatical expressions and _ faulty 
articulation, while at the same time she assists them to 
help each other. | 

Development of the thought of new reading lessons and 
description of pictures in readers and language books and 
charts. This work is all incidental to reading, and the 
teacher will need to exercise pigeon in selecting topics 
and pictures. 
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Daily oral reproduction of stories told. 

Simple written exercises. 

Memory selections and fairy stories. 

Talks on the human body once or twice a week. Per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

In this and all grades the correct use of capitals and 
marks of punctuation should be required in all cases. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Development of the words and thoughts of the reading 
exercises. The use of new words in sentences. Word 
building. 

Lessons on plant and animal life. 

These topics should be connected with the kindred sub- 
jects in the Reader, and written lessons in language 
should be used, when practicable, as reading exercises. 

Lessons on the human body. 

Study of reading topics. 

Dictation lessons. | 

Memory selections. 

Daily oral reproductions of stories told by the teacher. 

It is wellin this grade to induce children to combine 
their simple statements into compound statements by the 
use of simple connectives and personal’ pronouns. Give 
careful attention to the use of the forms of inflected words 
which the children employ. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Sentence building and the use of the elliptical sentence. 
Drill in the correct use of words. : 
Word building. 

In this grade children can be induced to still further 
combine their independent statements into compound 
sentences, and in some instances by the use of the rela- 
tive pronouns into complex sentences. 7 
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Give no technical grammar, but simply see that they 
use properly these more complicated forms. 

Daily oral reproductions of stories told by the teacher. 

Material for daily class lessons :— 

Memory gems. 

Stories of heroes. 

Literature taken from the readers. 

Nature study. 

Physiology as suggested in outline. 

Geography as suggested in outline. 


FourTH GRADE. 


Continue the work of the Third Grade in sentence con- 
struction and in the correct use of sentences of different 
kinds in the daily written work, taking care that children 
use correctly such phrases, clauses and connectives as 
their needs require them to use. Daily oral exercises. 


Material for language lessons :— 


Reproduction of historical stories. 
Stories from Homer. 

Imaginary journeys. 

Stories from literature. 


Descriptions of flowers and other objects of nature 
study. 

Reproduction of studies in geography; as, How Cotton 
Grows, The Story of Lumbering, Where We Get Our 
Sugar, Manufactures of Newark. 

Physiology as per outline. 

These compositions may often be put in the form of 
letters, properly addressed. 


Encourage freedom and independence of expression 
tather than the following of exact outlines. 
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FirtH GRADE. 


Continue the technical work suggested for the Third 
and Fourth Grades as the need becomes apparent. 

Give much writing upon varied topics, especially en- 
couraging freedom of expression. 

Except upon rare occasions, avoid the use of definite 
outlines, but in class give corrections of forms used. 

Encourage a child to use as large a vocabulary as 
possible. 

Introduce word study to show the real meanings of 
words. 

Vary the forms used as letters, compositions, news- 
paper paragraphs, debates. 

Material for daily language lessons:— 

Topics taken from history. 

Biographies of heroes. 

Mythological tales. 

Accounts of imaginary journeys in connection with 
geography and history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

(Do not allow children to reproduce poems in their 
own prose. Accustom children to the best style by the 
reading of good authors, and do not allow them to express 
the thoughts well expressed by the author in paraphrase.) 

Description of objects and fanciful sketches in connec- 
tion with nature study. 

Physiology. 

Simple business letters. 

Much oral work. 


SIxTH GRADE. 


Continue and enlarge upon the work laid down for the 
Fifth Grade. 

Material for language lessons:— 

Stories from history. 

Various subjects occurring in geography. 
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Tales found in literature. 

Physiology. 

Business letters. | 

The written exercises in this grade should take a variety 
of forms, as letters, essays, stories, fanciful sketches, mag- 
azine articles, newspaper paragraphs. 

Some attention should be given to simple division into 
paragraphs. 

Much oral work. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Continue the work in language, encouraging full and 
free expression. 

Articles on topics connected with history. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection with 
history. 

Synopsis and review of the books read in connection 
with school work. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. 

Descriptions of journeys and other articles based on 
topics in geography. 

Letters of invitation, acceptance and regret. 

Business letters. 

Topics based upon physiology. 

Give instruction in paragraphing. 


‘* BY SEVENTH, 


Definite, careful instruction in formal grammar should 
begin with this grade. 

The unit of the work is the simple sentence. 

Pupils should master the simple sentence thoroughly 
and be able to recognize subject, predicate and object 
and should be drilled upon paradigms and inflectional 
forms as needed. 

Ria arts.ofispeech. 


15 
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‘SA?’ SEVENTH, 


Parts of speech. 

With the simple sentence still as a unit, make a more 
extended study of nouns, pronouns and adjectives. 

Treat fully adverbs, appositives, predicate nominative. 

Continue work upon paradigms and inflectional forms. 

Grammar lessons three days in the week throughout 
this year. ‘ 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Continue language work with more and more attention 
to technique. 

Call attention to figures of speech and points of rhetor- 
ical excellence, and urge their use in pupils’ work. 

Discussion of historical topics. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection with 
history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

Synopsis and review of books read. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. : 

Advertisements, applications and business letters. 

Business forms. 

Physiology. 

‘‘B” EIGHTH. 


_ 


The compound sentence. A careful study of its con- 
struction. 

Analysis of simple and compound sentences. 

Study of verbs and phrases. 


‘OA? RIGHT H, 
Complex sentence. Study of its construction. 
Analysis of simple, compound and complex sentences. 
Clauses, relative pronouns and other connectives. 
Grammar lessons three times per week throughout this 
year. 
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SPELLING. 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


The spelling lessons are to be upon words used by the 
children in some connection. ‘There must be every day a 
formal spelling lesson upon words selected. The list of 
words should be selected from the various lessons, includ- 
ing words misspelled by the children in any written exer- 
cise. } 

-In the primary grades these words should be classified 
by the teacher. List of words given should, in so far as 
possible, be preserved for review. New words occurring 
in any lesson which the children are not able to read at 
sight or by spelling should be placed before them at once, 
and the pronunciation clearly given, with the division of the 
words into syllables. In all grades, particularly in the pri- 
mary, sight spelling is a most valuable exercise, and if 
conducted with care and sufficient frequency, will in many 
cases prove almost sufficient for the instruction in spelling. 

In formal spelling, from the outset, children- should 
learn to divide into syllables. The sounds of the letters 
should be taught as suggested in the outline for phonetics 
accompanying the course in reading, but of more value 
than all special drill is the correct spelling of all words in 
all written exercises. In one sense every lesson is a lan- 
guage lesson and a spelling lesson. 

Children should from the first be taught to use the dic- 
tionary. They should be instructed never to write a word 
unless they are sure of its spelling, but to look up the 
proper spelling before using. 

There is no one method by which spelling may be 
taught. Teachers must see to it that all the methods 
indicated above are employed. In the Fourth Grade the 
use of the spelling book is provided for review purposes. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic is the science of numbers, not the art of 
‘“‘figuring.’”’ This art is secondary and _ subsidiary. 
Through the study of mathematics children should ac- 
quire a conception of number and dimension, which are 
the content of the study. They express their conception 
of this content through-the art of ‘‘figuring,’’ which con- 
stitutes the ‘‘ Form ”’ of the subject. 

Mathematics should introduce the child to an accurate 
knowledge of the physical world. It should always deal 
with real things rather than with the signs of things. 
This is particularly important in the primary grades. 
The two most common errors in the teaching of arithme- 
tic are, first, the limiting of its application too closely to 
commercial transactions, thus belittling the science; and 
second, dealing with figures, characters and signs rather 
than with real quantities. 

In the primary grades the greater part. of the work 
should be concrete. The computation should be based 
upon dealings with actual things, measured - or 
counted. Children naturally recognize the various re- 
lations expressed by addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division and partition upon such numbers as they can 
readily handle and comprehend. Going through the pro- 
cesses of addition or subtraction upon very As numbers 
is for young children meaningless. 

All schools should be supplied with scales for ioe 
with measures of capacity and with rulers, and much of 
the elementary work should be the actual use of these 
tools. Illustration by means of pictures also tends to 
make the work real. As soon as children comprehend 
the relations through actual experiment or illustration, 
they can be led to abstract calculation, but in the pri- 
mary grades this should be confined to numbers within 
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their comprehension. More should be made of dimen- 
sion than is commonly made. Many of the subjects 
usually treated in arithmetic have a limited practical 
value, being either matters of special business concern or 
belonging to the sphere of higher mathematics, and have 
been omitted from this course. 


First GRADE, 


The work in this grade should be an extension of the 
work inthe kindergarten and should consist mainly in 
the study of form,.size and number as related to the ob- 
jects which the children use in their various school oc- 
cupations and in the ordinary affairs of theirlives. They 
should learn incidentally to count, to estimate size, dis- 
tance and capacity through the application of ordinary 
observation and through the use of the ruler, scales, 
measures of capacity and regular solids. Especially in 
the ‘‘ A” Class they can learn incidentally, in connection 
with their reading, figures from one to ten. 


SECOND GrRaDE, ‘‘B” Ctass. 


Numbers.—1—15. 


Operations.— Addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
division, partition; short distances in feet or yards. 

Subjects. —Lines, as yard, foot, inch; areas, as square 
yard, and square feet. 

Number of square yards or square feet in convenient 
surfaces. 3 

Dozen and half dozen. 

Pound and ounces. 

Practical problems as to the cost of paper, slates, 
pencils, food and clothing. 

Change of yards and feet to feet, and the reverse. 
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Like operations with gallons, quarts and pints, bushels 
and pecks. 

Halves of all numbers studied. 

Thirds and fourths of all numbers capable of equal 
division. 

Concrete work. 


SECOND GRaDE, ‘‘A”’ CLAss. 


Numbers.—Review of work of previous class. Advance 
through 30. 


Operations.—Same as in ‘‘ B”’ Second. 
Subjects. —Same as in ‘‘B” Second. 


In advance take simple problems in addition, multipli- 
cation, subtraction and division of compound numbers; 
also notation and numeration through 30, using bundles 
of sticks in developing the tens. Have actual operations 
in building, in adding and subtracting performed before 
representing work by figures. 

All abstract and drill work should follow concrete work. 

In fractions of 1, change of halves to quarters and 
eighths; thirds to sixths and ninths, using square and cir- 
cle for purposes of illustration. 


Study of time table, divisions of day, parts of the hour, 
time of day, days in week or month, weeks in month and 
months in year. Written work in addition and subtrac- 
tion involving carrying. 


THIRD GRADE. 


‘“B” Class—Numbers through 50. 

“A” Class—Numbers through 100. 

Operations.—Division, partition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, addition. Notation and numeration, both Roman 
and Arabic, through 1,000; development of tenths and 
hundredths; addition and subtraction of simple fractions. 


2d1 


Subjects— 


1. Compound numbers. 


Actual measurements by inches, feet, yards and rods. 
Drawing diagrams and maps to scale, % inch to a foot, 
etc. Measurements of the boundaries of rectangles, 
Square inches, feet and yards on surfaces of tables, boxes, 
boards, floors, etc. Cost of carpeting and papering. Buy- 
ing and selling quantities of liquids—pints, quarts, gal- 
lons, barrels, etc. Introduce problems involving change 
of denominations. 

Apply the same processes to units in dry measure. 
Minutes, hours, days, months and years. 

Practice in telling time of day. 

Money, buying and selling; wages for labor. 


2. Aliquot parts, after 100 is developed. 


% or .50, or 50%; %4 or .25, or 25%; % or 12%, or 
121%4%; % or 33%, or 33442; 4, %, etc. 

8. Fractional parts of 1. 

Thirds and ninths. 

Thirds and sixths, 

Halves and sixths. 

Halves and eighths. 

Fifths and fifteenths. 

Halves and quarters. 


Use square and circle for purposes of development and 
illustration. For instance: A man sells % of his land to 
one man and ¥ to another. What part or parts were 
letf? What part or parts sold? 

_ Draw examples from nature study. 

Review work of the year. 


Suggestions—Illustration is of use in arithmetic only 
when by its use pupils actually solve problems. Never 
allow a pupil to first solve a problem and afterwards illus- 
trate it. The diagram should be drawn first to fit the 
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conditions of the problem and the questions answered | 
from this diagram. Seat work in the. first four grades 
should be largely from the concrete. 

All facts in number should be developed by actual exper- 
iment on the part of children under the direction of the 
teacher. 

Class work should be partly new work and partly work 
which will fix in the memory combinations of numbers 
until their formation becomes automatic. 

In all grades above the third fifteen minutes daily 
should be given to rapid mechanical work in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of whole numbers 
and fractions. 

Give many problems for seat work that require dia- 
grams, in order that children may comprehend their use. 
Thus: 


FOR “B” THIRD AND “A” THIRD. 


CoMBINATIONS—EQuAL NUMBERS—MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


| Oey 3x 6 1x 2 
HD eae spina Nuiis feed ap eh 22 


SC coe a Bie S 2x11 
18 
2x 9 8x 3 
. 5X 2 ( 9x 2 | 3x 8 
10 Sp ae, 
: 2x 8 2x 5 ws) ( 210 | 6x 4 
6 3x 95 24 
3X 2 ne 2 4x 6 
20 | 
( 6x 2. : 4X. 5 | 2x12 
eee: Ad VAs han 8b $e 64 | 12% 2 
124 
( 4x2 eee 2x 8 BK 7 
8 | i, 254 dX d 
( 2x 4 Thy he Welatey Pisa hedat wx 3 
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3x 9 7X d 11x 4 Oe = 
a) 30 «i! vo) 
9X 3 5x 7 4x11 ob oad 
, ( 6x10 
ihe fe ea HD hea! | 
a | ws) 10x 6 
4x 7% 3X12 9x 5 604 
12K 5 
ne 12x 3 
| | 5x12 
fotasox LO 9X: 4 (8G 
| 
Prose (a oeng 6x 8 11x 6 
3 48 4 oo) 
| aX 6 | 412 Oe ue 
[OX 7D (12x 4 
( 4x10 
7x10 
10x 4 0) 
40) + LOST 
{ 8x 4 8x 5 . x10 
32 50 
OES aed CR cca LOMB OG = B- 95<% 8 
8x..9 
72 
11x 3 6x 7 9X 6 6x12 
33 | a 
3X11 TX 6 pcan Pole al ip Cais 


9x10 
90 < 
LO pre 


se) 


8x12 
6 


12x 8 
vo 


9X11 


sh ese 


100} 10x10 


Give much drill on multiplication table at each step, 
using all factors or numbers as high as studied. Confine 
the work of development to composite numbers. 
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THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. | 


After children are taught to draw toa scale, develop the 
facts in the multiplication table by the use of rectangles. 
Thus: Children draw a figure 6 by 9 inches, dividing it 
into square inches and finding all possible combinations 
weit: 

Written work in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, involving carrying. 

After these combinations are properly developed see 
that children learn them perfectly. 

Draw two parallel lines 4 inches long and 1 inch apart. 
Divide upper line into halves, lower line into sixths: 


How many sixths in}? In ?? 
How many sixthsin}4? Ins? 
How many sixths in 4 and 1? etc. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRILL WORK. 
30. 


1oebs5— 5x 6—= 15 5C2Ee4) 2515 See 

80-+10=<-30-+5-— 3026-330 2-30 15— 1-10 of 0 

30X38—= 1-5 of 30— 1-6 of 30=— 4 of 30=— 1-15 0f 30=— 
30+3— tof 30=— 


Make problems to illustrate 30+6, 1-6 of 30, etc.— 
: 2 Partition. 


1 Division. 

28 
iXA= AST — 18: Sy "6 fa Pe) 
28-4= — 28+-7= S282 28-14= 
4 of 28= 1-7 of 28=— $ of 28=— 1-14 of 28= 


t waa another number to make 28 


10; es Oe Sos 20s a 
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Be’ ROURTH. 


1. Notation and numeration through two periods. 


2. Drill in rapid and accurate mechanical work in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and short division. 


3. Give combinations such as 23, 49, 96, 57, and require 
the work to be performed mentally. 

4. Continue drawing maps and plans to scale, finding 
dimensions from them. | 

5. Give continual practice in the application of denom- 
inate numbers, buying by the bushel, gallon, etc., and 
selling by the peck, quart, pound. 

6. Continue work with halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, ninths and tenths, giving illustrative 
and mental work, and using interchangeably the terms 
per cent. and hundredths. 

Draw problems from science work and from geography 
and history. | | 

Linear Measures—Lengths of rivers, roads, journeys. 

Drawing to scale. 

Area—River basins, countries, continents. 

Values of products, food, clothing, ete. 

Time—Periods consumed in journeys. 

Comparative periods in history, e. ¢., time since Revo- 
lution, compared with life of man, of the children, with 
a year, that the children may acquire an accurate sense 
of time spaces. 


cA” FouRtTHa. 


1. Notation and numeration continued. 

2. Same as (2) in ‘‘B” Fourth. 

3. Teach long division. Insist upon short division 
when the divisor is less than 18, and upon multiplication 
by one operation when the multiplier is 10, 11 or 12. 
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4. Amplify topics of 4, 5 and 6 of ““B” Fourth work. 


5. Give much practice in reducing fractions to any 
given denominator and in reducing several fractions to a 
common denominator. 


6. Using some device similar to that employed in third 


grade, develop addition and subtraction of fractions. 


”. Tables of denominate numbers needed in the solu- 


tion of problems. Problems from science, geography 
and history, comparative lengths, areas, times, ages, 
armies, populations expressed by use of whole numbers 
and fractions and made the basis of numerous calcula- 
tions of various sorts. 


8. Cost of production of various articles; cost, how 
divided. 


‘““B.” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Review of notation and numeration. 

Review of tables of denominate numbers, with appli- 
cations of the same. ; ae 

Fractions completed. 

Reduction of decimals. 


‘‘A” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Review of decimals. 

Measurement of plane surfaces. 
Operations with compound numbers. 
United States money. 


‘¢B” Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


Forms of bills. 
Principles of percentage. 
Simple interest. 
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Ao’ CLASS, ‘SIXTH GRADE. 


Percentage, simple interest. 
Continuation of business problems. 
Review of denominate numbers. 
Calculation of dates. 


‘*B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Percentage applied to insurance, commission, bank 
discount and taxes. 
Business problems involving various principles already 
learned. 
Frequent practice in rapid computation. 
‘© A” CLass, SEVENTH GRADE, 
Simple proportion. Square root and its applications. 
Short methods. Review drills. 
‘*B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 
Arithmetic reviewed: Fundamental operations, frac- 
tions, denominate numbers. 


‘“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE, 
b] 


Arithmetic reviewed: Percentage, interest, ratio and 
proportion and square root. 


ALGEBRA. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE, 


To simple equations, 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Simple equations. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Written common business forms. 
Meaning and use of the terms “ Debtor” and Creditor.” 


“A” Criass, EIGHTH GRADE. - 


Simple accounts. 
Day book and ledger. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is the study of the earth as the home of man. 
It is now generally admitted by the best teachers that the 
human element should be made most prominent in the 
teaching of geography in the schools. The study of 
physical geography gives a proper understanding of the 
earth as related to the history of the human race, but this 
relation, and not the physical geography, is the important 
part of geographical instruction; hence this subject must 
be closely related to history and to the present social con- 
ditions ifits chief value is to be conserved. 

The literature of the school course and the nature study 
should both be closely related to the geography. For 
children, especially in the lower grades, political geogra- 
phy, except in its broader and more conspicuous features, 
- is the least important branch of geographical study. In 
order that geography may interest children its teachings 
must be real. The relations between the people who live 
upon the earth and their homes must be made clear and 
vital by the teacher. 

In the First and Second Grades this study is to be 
carried on, not independently, but in connection with 
nature study and language. 
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“B” Crass, First GRADE. 


Study of plants and animals and natural phenomena, as 
forms of water and other features suggested by es out- 
lines of nature study. 

Observing weather. 

Making calendars. 


‘“A” Crass, First GRADE. 


Work of “ B” Class continued. 

Direction of winds. 

Points of compass. 

The child is making the acquaintance of the world. 


“B” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Study of plants and animals. 

Natural phenomena. 

Calendar work. 

Currents of air. Winds. 

Relation of wind and weather. 

Drawing to scale. 

Observations to be made from school room windows and 
out of doors. 

School yard and field excursions. 


“A” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Work of ‘ B” Class reviewed and continued. 
Sand maps of local features. 
Stories of children of various lands. 


“B%’ Crass; Tutrp) Grab: 


Calendar work. 
Review the work of the preceding grades, 
Forms of land and water from local observation. 
Drawing to scale. 

* Relief maps. 
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“A” Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


Work of “B” Class continued. 

Local geography and history. 

Physical features of Newark and vicinity. 

Stories of the early settlements in New Jersey and New 
York, with geographical reasons. 

How and why people travel. 


‘ B” Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Some study of the world as a whole suggested by imagi- 
nary journeys around the world in different directions. 

Our relations to different continents—historical and 
commercial. | 

A little about the people who have lived upon them. 

Zones of heat and cold. 

Local observations and field lessons with drawing to 
scale of such familiar places as the schoolyard, acquaint- 
ing the child with the use of the map. 

The study of North America. Its main features, chiefly 
physical. As to great mountain ranges and river systems, 
acquainting the child with geographical terms through 
local instances. 

Begin the use of the text book. 


“A” Crass, FourtTH GRADE. 


Continue local study and field lessons’for the sake of 
acquainting the child with geographical nomenclature 
and ideas. 

Study of South America and of Europe—main physical 
features; relations, commercial and otherwise, to us. 


“B” Crass, FirtH GRADE. 


The United States and Canada. Study somewhat more 
in detail as related to history, emphasizing physical fea- 
tures, occupations, productions, means of travel. 
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Make the study as picturesque as possible. 

Use as much literature as possible. 

In studying the United States by sections, consider the 
natural divisions, based upon physical features, rather than 
the artificial and arbitrary ones given in most geogra- 
phies. : 


“A” Crass, FirtH GRADE. 


Asia, Africa and Oceanica.. 

Study physical features—drainage, river systems, moun- 
tains, commercial relations, character and occupations of 
people, government, political divisions in the larye, 

In considering productions, treat especially of those 
which have commercial bearing upon this country. 


‘“B” Crass, SixtH GRADE. 


In this grade pupils should begin to study geography 
more intensively. Ordinarily a larger text book is here 
introduced. ‘The children are approaching the age when 
it becomes better for them to treat a few subject: 
thoroughly than to discuss many in a cursory manner. 


Physical.features of the earth. 

First—Of the earth as a whole. 

Second—Of the grand divisions and countries, including 
such subjects as great mountain ranges, the continents 
and their relations to one another, the great river systems, 
coast outlines, 

The free use of the globe is essential. 

Children should make relief maps in sand, clay, papier- 
mache or other material. 

At the end of the term pupils should have a pretty «lear 
notion of the earth as a sphere and of the chief variations 
of its surface. 
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LAC CLASS) OIXTH, GRADE: 


The political geography of the world. 

After the general view obtained in the ‘‘B” Class, pupils 
are ready to study the great political divisions by which 
people of different races and nationalities have divided 
the surface of the earth among themselves. 

This should be a study of large political divisions, 
rather than of small ones; should treat of the habits and 
customs of peoples, and as the work of the “B” Class is 
intended to give the child a reasonably clear conception of 
the surface of the earth, so this work should give him a 
reasonably clear conception of the peoples who live upon 
it, as related to it, both affecting and affected by their 
physical environment. 


“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


The United States in sections as indicated for : the 
entire country in the outline for the Fifth Grade. 

This work should be done almost wholly in connection 
with the study of the literature and history of the United 
States. > 

As the history requires reference to sections and places, 
geographical facts relating to them should be carefully 
noted. 


“A” Criass, SEVENTH GRADE. 

The United States by States and Territories. 

This also should be mainly in connection with history 
and literature; particularly does the history of the growth 
of the country furnish opportunity for the best study of 
geography. 7 

Physical features should be clearly brought out as 
related to the growth of various industries, the rise of the 
States and the varying character of the people. 

During this grade the separate study of geography 
should not occupy more than two lessons per week. 
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Commercial geography. 

Pupils of this grade should receive a clear notion of the 
lines of commerce that bind the various portions of the 
world together, with the reasons, natural and political, 
for their establishment. 

This will necessarily include the study of the great 
cities of the world with the causes that led to their de- 
velopment. 

It will necessitate a certain amount of review of physi- 
cal geography, and will deal largely with routes of travel 
means of communication, harbors, rivers and cities. 

It will touch upon national characteristics and preju- 
dices. 

It will deal with obstacles to traffic as well as with aids. 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Astronomical geography. 

During this term the pupils study the earth as a part 
of the solar system and the effect of its relation to the 
rest of the system upon itself and its inhabitants. 


Treat briefly the geological history of the earth. 

The motions of the earth. 

Causes of day, night, seasons, tides, currents, winds and 
other effects of the earth’s relation to the planetary sys- 
tem. 

Treat also of the effect of these various conditions upon 
the races of men living in different parts of the world, and 
ina greater or less degree subject to them. 

The formal study of geography should not occupy more 
than two periods a week during this year. 
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PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


A suggestive outline for the study of topics considered 
under geography for primary years—-the topics to be 
treated by grades outlined in the course of study—some 
applying to a particular grade and others to all grades. 

_ The work of each grade should be preceded by a careful 
review of the work of the previous grade or grades. . 


\ 


WEATHER RECORDS. 


See course of study, ‘‘ Weather Observations.” 

Make a copy of month’s record for future use when it is 
kept on the blackboard. (It is an economy of time to 
keep record on a large sheet of cardboard.) At the close 
of each month the teacher should aid the child in stating 
general conditions of the month. For example:— 

September—Bright sun, rather high; warm days; days 
and nights nearly equal; green leaves; fruits ripening; 
birds still heard; crickets chirp; thistle, sunflower» aster 
and goldenrod in bloom. 

At close of each season record .general conditions of 
heat and moisture, lengthening or shortening of days and 
prevailing winds. A m to establi h clearly— 

In Winter—Coldest, shortest days; low sun, very slant- 
ing rays, long shadows. 

In Summer—Warmest, longest days; high sun, rays 
nearly vertical, shadows short. 

In Spring and Autumn— Mild days and nights, nearly 
equal in length; sun’s arch between highest and lowest; 
taysnot so slanting asin winter; shadows not so long. 
(Length of shadow taken at noon on the same day of week, 
if possible.) A post in the yard may be taken to measure 
shadow. Notice the change in the place where sunlight 
falls in the room each week during the year. 
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Thermometer Record—Same hour each day. 

Moon Phases—When seen and where; sunrise and sun- 
set; evening star. 

Sun—Form, apparent size and color, rising and setting, 
-apparent change of place in different seasons. 

Sunrise—Dawn; noon; sunset; twilight; night. See 
picture and story of Aurora, Brooks: and Brook Basins, 
page 2. 

Stars—Many; some twinkle; others shine steadily ; some 
brighter than others; evening star, north star and dipper. 
Myths and poems given. 

Wind—Direction, how named; which are warm winds; 
which cold; which bring storms. Uses. 


FORMS OF WATER. 


Rain—drops, varying in size, form clouds; showers; 
storms; which season has most rain; measure rainfall; 
use to man, plants and animals; power to cleanse; to float 
objects, to carry soil and to dissolve. 

Snow-—-flakes, etc., as above. 

Hail—ice, balls of econ sizes and shapes; falls from 
clouds. 

Dew--drops, collect on objects; when formed; when 
seen; heavy or light. 

Frost-crystals; forms on objects; when seen; heavy or 
light. 

Clouds—mass of water in tiny drops; colors; forms: 
moved by the wind; seen all the year. 

Fogs—clouds near the ground; dampens objects; seen 
occasionally. 

Mist— 

Ice—crystals; how formed; when made; effect on object 
holding it; light or heavy; season. 


NOTE:—Many beautiful poems may be connected with this study. 
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POINTS OF COMPASS. 


Cardinal and semi-cardinal points taught out of doors 
from the sun. 

Teach relative positions. 

How to find directions at sunrise; sunset; noon. 

Mark lines in yard showing chief directions. 


1. Locate pupils with reference-— 
(a.) To different parts of the room. 
(b.) To other pupils. 
(c.) To objects in the room. 


2. Locate room with reference— 


(a.) To other rooms on the floor. 
(b.) To other parts of building. 


3. Locate buildings with reference— 
(a.) To parts of yard. 
(b.) To child’s home. 
(c.) To objects of interest near by. 
(d.) To part of city. 
Locate adjoining streets and state directions in which 
they extend. 


MAPS. 


(a.) Of school room. 
(b.) Of school house. 
(c.) Of yard, square, district. 
Cd a Geacrty: 
NOTE.—While drawing maps, children should face the north when possi- 
bie. 
Measure sides of room; compare lengths. 
Draw line representing north side of room and mark it, 
follow with the east, then south, then west. 


REVIEW THESE Points—While facing north, hold child’s 
slate against the blackboard on north side of room and 
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draw similar plan on board. Drill and have children con- 
tinue to draw plans until it is clear that north is at the 
top of the map, south at the bottom, etc. (Thus develop 
map idea.) 

Have maps drawn on large sheets of paper and hung in 
different parts of the room. A finished plan should be 
left on the.board. Reduce to a scale. 


FIELD LESSONS. 


Children should be led to see the wonderful beauty 
around them, to acquire facts and form habits of personal 
investigation. 

The field lesson may be for one or all of three purposes: 
For plant study, for animal study, or for landstudy. (AI- 
ways collect specimens when possible.) 

Collect different kinds of soil. Sand, pebbles, clay or 
loam are near the surface and easily collected. 

Observe characteristics of each. 

Arrangement of soil can be observed by a brook, if 
banks have been worn to any depth. 

Any excavation into the natural soil, as a sewer ora 
cellar, is a good place for observation. Drawings can be 
made and samples collected and marked as to layers. 
Find kind of soil near a spring as water leaves hillside. 

Observe how often the gutters fill with debris. 

Observe work of small rills wearing away the soil, carry- 
ing fine material to low places near the mouth. 

Observe a brook after a rain and watcha stream with 
its load worn from the banks. Lead children to see where 
this loadis deposited. (Small rills everywhere doing the 
same work.) 

In the study of streams a suitable rill may often be 
found near the school. Trace its course from source to 
mouth if possible. Observe windings; where it flows 
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most rapidly, most slowly—why? Direction it flows. 
Bed; bank. ) . . 

Examine the valley—the slopes down which the water 
runs to form astream. Draw the course of the stream— 
the profile of the valley. 

What becomes of water after a rain? ' 

Lead children to see that after a rain, some of the water 
evaporates, much sinks into the ground, and part flows 
off in streams; from rills to gutters, gutters to sewers, 
sewers to rivers, rivers to sea. ; 

Trace course of surface drainage in your district—then 
in the city. Why does it flow in certain directions? 

Note the kind of soil which takes up most water, if one 
kind takes it more slowly than another, etc. 

Note how frost and worms prepare soil. for water to 
enter. (See Sea Side and Way Side, Part II.) The depth 
water sinks; what stops 1t. | 

Hill—Summit; base, slopes, long, gradual, short, 
abrupt. Find ranges of hills, groups, peaks. 

Read good description; show pictures. 

Valley—Among hills; shape; slopes forming the, val- 
leys; length and steepness; where meet; compare depth 
of valley with height of hills. 

Plain—Length and breadth. 


References:— 


Frye’s Brook and Brook Basins. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology. 

Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told. . 

Clapp’s Observation Lessons on Common Minerals and 
Rocks. 

Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 

King’s Geographical Readers, such selections as The 
Mountain, By the Brook, The River, Islands and Ponds, 
Caught by the Tide, etc. | 
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ZONE STUDIES. 


All stories.of children of other lands are contributions 
to the study of Geography. Children may get a fair: 
knowledge of people, their relations and their homes (dif- 
ferent zones) in the study of the “Seven Little Sisters’’ 
and “Each and All.” 


Each section, with its race of people, should be studied 
from the same plan in the mind of the teacher, Given to 
the children in the most picturesque story form, followed 
by much oral and written work. 


The thoughts, concepts, of the children must be realized 
in actual things—things made and done. The clay and 
sand tables are fruitful means. Construct roads, bridges, 
houses, tents, boats, etc. 


Children should know locality, plant life, animal life, 
home, food and occupation with reference to themselves; 
compare and contrast with others. 


The following or similar outline is suggestive for the 
study of each of the “Seven Little Sisters” :— 


Eskimo——A goonack. 


1. Appearance of the country. 

2. Personal appearance of the people. 

8. . Dress; material; how made. 

4. Homes; how built; furniture. 

5. Food; how obtained; cooking utensils. 
6. Modes of travel; “feat made; how drawn. 


7. Occupations; ieaeine weapons used; fishing; bake 
_kinds, how made. 


NOTE:—Things that may be made by children in the study of the Eskimo; 
house, lamp, dress, sleeping-bag, sledge, harness, boats. bow and arrow, har- 
poon, spear, cooking utensils. 


Things to be modeled: Blocks out of which house is 
built; dogs to be harnessed to sledge; seals; utensils. 
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References:— 


Myths and Myth Makers—Fiske. 

Children of the Cold—-Schwatka. 

Wood’s Natural History of Man. 

My Arctic Journal—Mrs. Peary. 

The World of Ice—Ballantyne. 

U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-1888. 

St. Nicholas, 1885. 

Wide Awake, April, 1889. 

Harper’s Magazine, Vols. XXVIII (May, 1864). 
XXIX (September, 1864) 


CITY—NEWARK. 
Lis HAISTORICA LEN: 


Give a picture of the early life of the community—the 
homes, manner of living, industries and resources of the 
people, the field, the forest, the sea, dress, education, 
religion, government and social life. 

Show that animals, plants and minerals are in general 
useful to man, and that to attain them man must work. 
Certain occupations require numbers of people to be 
gathered together and work in large companies; thus 
towns and cities are formed. Discover the occupations 
that led to the city’s growth; show the growth to present 
population as due to resources, etc. 


TD sn lZOCa TION: 


1. Position in reference to neighboring towns and 
cities (this point includes distance and direction). 

2. Position in regard to river and bay. 

3. Extent, boundaries, size. 

4. Make a map or plan of original city when possible 
and develop to present boundaries. | 


NOTE:—The teacher should be provided with a large mapof city before 
attempting to teach it. 
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Tit. > PHYSICAL. 


a. Processes of earth’s sculpture. 
(1) Erosion. 
(2) Transportation. 
(3) Sedimentation. 


b. A study of physical features as such and as being 
the result of the physical processes outlined above. 
(1) Slopes—long, short, gradual, abrupt. 
(2) Drainage system. 
(3) Hills due to erosion. 
(4) Terraces. 
(5) Flood plain. 


c. Observations—climatic, conditions recorded. 


Vee OLITICAL. 


ZI. Productive Occupations. 


NOTE:-—Be sure before you leave this subject that each instance of occupa- 
tion studied stands to the child as a:type of that occupation. 


a. Agriculture. 
(1) Gardening. 
Notice what gardening is, why people make 
gardens. : 

Make a list of the products of the garden and 

show what becomes of them. 
(2) Truck raising. 

Notice how much like gardening this is as 
regards process; how it differs in purpose; how 
extensive the truck area is; what truck is raised; 
what beccmes of it. 

(3) Farming. 

Notice that farming is truck raising of a more 
extensive and less intensive sort—-that in connec- 
tion with this the farmer raises stock. 


2O2 


(b) Manufacturing industries. 


Factories—kinds and location, reasons for these? 
Where is raw material obtained? Where the 

market for finished products. 
NOTE:--Study a manufacturing establishment, first, for what it is; second, 


_in its relation to producers of raw material; and, third, in its relation to the 
consumers. Factory studied should always be visited, if possible. 


Also what becomes of.all these products. 
1. Food products. 
2. Clothing products. 
3. Wood—kinds and for what purpose used. 


2. Commercial. 


NOTE:--Show the relation of the following to the manufacturer, the agri- 
culturist and the child. 


a. ‘Transportation. 


1. Primitive modes used here. 
2. Present modes. 


(a.) City car lines—uses, advantages of, extent, 
kind of service, how regulated. * 

(b.) Hack lines, delivery wagons, bicycles, country 
wagons. 

(c.) Roads and railroads—name principal lines 
and cities with which they connect. 


NOTE:—Emphasize all the above as furnishing means of communication 
between distant points and individuals, by being of service in the exchange of 
commodities and as being related to the development of other methods of ~ 
communication, such as traveling, letters, telegraph, telephone, etc. 


b. Stores, as markets—furnishing the best oppor- 
tunities for exchange, barter or trade. 


1. Principal dry goods stores. 


Make a sort of inventory of goods; show where 
the different articles come from, manner of 
transportation and the demand for them. 


2. 


3. 


eee te 


Te 
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Where do the people who buy these things 
get their purchasing money? Develop the 
idea of reciprocity—mutual dependence. 


Grocery stores. 


Notice home grown products and canned goods 


and other products shipped in. Where do 
these products come from? Where packed or 
canned, as the case may be. How shipped, etc. 


The market place. 


The things seenthere. Give an accurate idea of 


home grown products, and this leads to a study 
of farming in the surrounding country. 


Furniture stores. 
Hardware stores. 
Shoe stores. — 
Drug stores. 
Jewelry stores. 
Book stores, etc. 


NOTE:—These should be studied in a similar manner to dry goods and 
grocery stores and in connection with each one studied take some. typical 
manufactory interest. 


os 


City or village. 


As being merely a larger market or store with 
greater opportunities in the way of trade. , 


3. Lducational and Social. 


(a.) 
(b.) 
ical 
(d.) 


(6: 


Schools. 

Libraries. 

Churches. | 

Social life--opera houses, clubs, charitable 
organizations, industrial societies (our duties 
as members of a community.) 

Letter delivery (Post Office). 


4. Governmental. 


NOTE:—Lead pupils to get an idea of government from the rulesin games, 
in the school yard, school room and in the home. Lead them to discover the 
purpose for which all such rules are made, for the comfort and happiness. 
of all. 

(a.) Inthe home. 
(b.) In the city. 
City officials; duties; City Hall—uses of. 
1. The Mayor. 
2. The Board of Aldermen and other boards. 


3), Policemen, ‘etc. 


V. MATHEMATICAL. 


(a.) Observations—-sun rising and setting; moon; 
stars; day and night—their varying length; 
seasons; their change and order of recurrence. 

(b.) Globe lessons. | 

(c.) Maps and mapping. 


The map work should develop clearly in the minds of 
children the following points:— | | x 


1. The map idea, 

2. Fixedness of position. 

3. Scale—(necessary to teach the idea of relative 
size of countries and continents.) 

4, Symbolism—(coloring cities, rivers, etc. Teach 
symbols as you need them and use symbols as 
you teach them. After a symbol has once been 
taught always require the pupils to call to mind 
a picture of objects represented by the symbol } 


NOTE:—In the study of Newark the historical and physical should be em- 
phasized with such of the politicalas particularly relates to your particular 
district. 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ANY COUNTRY. 


1. Position. (a) In hemisphere. (b) In zones. (c) 
From continents. (d) From oceans. 


AcTUAL Position. (a) Between parallels. (b) Be- 
tween meridians. 


2. Form. 


Tae Relative. 
2. Actual. (a) As shown by map. (b) Indenta- 
tions. (c) Prolongations. 


3. SIZE. 
1. Relative. (a) In relation to other continents. 
(b) In relation to ocean areas, 
2. Actual. (a) Number of square miles. 


4. RELIEF. 
1. Primary highlands. (a) Position. (b) Extent, 
(c) Elevation. 


2. Secondary highlands. (a) Position. (b) Extent 
—width. (c) Elevation. 


Hat LIMA TE. 


1. Winds. (a) Over ocean or landfrom warm to 
cold orcold to warm latitude. (b) Prevailing direction, 
whence it came. 

2. Rainfall. (a) Where and why. (b) Where not 
and why. 


a. Drainage. (a) Rivers. (b) Seas. (c) Lakes. 
b. Vegetable life (zones of). 

c. Animal life (distribution of). 

d. Mineral resources. 


-6.. The above outlines are conditions of:—(1) Temper- 
ature as dependent upon (a) Latitude. (b.) Altitude. 
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(c) Ocean currents. (d) Proximity to large bodies of 
water. (2) Rainfall. (3) Character of soil. 

7. Zones of waste as dependent upon:—(1) Lack of 
moisture. (2) Altitude. (3) Latitude. (4) A supply of 
moisture giving. (a) Swamps. (b) Jungle. (c.) Eroded 
lands. 

8. Distribution of populationas dependent upon possi- 
bilities of productive occupation 

9. Productive occupation as dependent upon (1) Re- 
sources. (2) Supply and demand. (3) Occupation. (4) 
Commercial advantages. | 

10. Development and location of centres of population :— 


As expressions of necessities of the people for:—(a) Col- | 


lecting stations. (b) For manufacturing stations. (c.) 
Commercial stations.. (d) Governmental stations. 


11. Development of commercial and trade routes as 
dependent upon the necessities which a people are under 
of obtaining the productions and patronage of the other 
peoples of the world. 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Carl Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 

Carl Ritter’s Geographical Studies. 

Guyot’s Earth and Man. 

Keith Johnston’s Physical, Historical and Political 
Geography. 

Guyot’s Physical Geography. 

Appleton’s Physical Geography. 

Eclectic Physical Geography. 

Houston’s Physical Geography. 

Maury’s Physical Geography. 

Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Reclus’ Earth. 

Reclus’ Ocean. 


a - 
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Reclus’ History of a Mountain. 


Stanford’s Compendiums of the Continents. 


Brown’s Countries of the World. 
Brown’s Peoples of the World. 


Reclus’ Earth and Its Inhabitants. 17 vols. 


Europe, 5 -vols. 

Asia, 4 vols. 

Africa, 4-vols. 

Oceanica, 1 vol. 

North America, 3 vols. 

South America—being prepared. 


Methods— 


Parker’s How to Study Geography. 
King’s Methods and Aidsin Geography. 
Frye’s Child and Nature. 


‘Crocker’s Methods of Teaching Geography. 


Geikie’s Teaching of Geography. 
Redway’s Manual of Geography. 
Trotter's Lessons in the New Geography. 


Articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica and in bound 
volumes of Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s and Popular ° 
Science Monthly Magazines. 


HISTORY: 


This subject should be studied in connection with geog- 
raphy in order to make the study of geography real. 
Places should be considered in relation to people who 
have lived or are living in them. 


First, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Stories of heroes, selected by the teacher and told to the 
children of different grades. 
These can be used largely as a basis for language work. 


17 


6 vols. 
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There should be stories from ancient history, mythology,. 
medizval times and modern times. 

Particularly should stories be used drawn from the his- 
tory of this country and inculcating patriotism. 

It is well to group such stories about national holidays. 
and other suitable periods of celebration. 


“B” Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Stories of the discoveries and explorers of North Amer- 
ica, such as the Early Norse Sea Rovers, Columbus, the 
Cabots, Amerigo Vespucci, Carteret, Henry Hudson, De 
Soto, Marquette and others. } 

Many such stories can be found in Readers. 


SAC Crass; FOURTH GRADE, 


Stories of the explorers of South America; for example, 
Cortez. 


Stories of Ancient Greece and Rome and other European 
peoples. 


Bi Ve Cvass, Firth GRADE: 


Stories of the early settlers of the United States; for 
example, the Puritans, Quakers and Virginians. 
Study of Indian habits and customs. 


“A” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Historical tales of the East. 

Bible stories. 

Stories of the great nations of Asia. 

Stories of Egypt. 

Stories of the great migrations. 

Much of the reading matter of this grade should be 
selected with reference to these topics. 
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“B” Crass, SrxTH GRADE. 


Study of United States history three days in the week; 
using text book for reference. 

The following topics are suggested:— 

Early discoveries--Columbus, the Cabots, Vespucci, 
Magellan. k 

Explorations and settlements. 

Raleigh’s expeditions to Virginia. 

Two days in the week general history :— 

Stories of ancient Greece and Rome. 


“A” Crass, SIXTH, GRADE. 


Suggested topics from which teachers will ‘make selec- 
tions:— ’ 
Virginia. 

Settlement of Jamestown. 

Captain John Smith. 

Starving time. 

Pocahontas. 

Great Charter. 
_ First homes. 

Bacon’s Rebellion. 


| Massachusetts. 
The Puritans. 
Life in Europe. 
Voyage to America. 
First winter. 
‘The Indians. 
Miles Standish. 
Mode of Life. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Roger Williams and Rhode Island. 
William Penn and Pennsylvania. 
Maryland and the Catholics. 
Georgia and the debtors. 
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The Dutch and English in New York and New Jersey. 

These lessons should deal with the picturesque features 
of early colonial life, and should be studied in close con- 
nection with literature and geography. 

Two days in the week general history. 

Stories of the Norsemen. 

Stories of the Crusades. 

Stories of Chivalry. 

Stories of the development of modern nations. 


“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history. 

Review explorations and settlements. 

Topics suggested :—— . 

English influence on the various colonies, Dutch influ- 
ence, French influence, Spanish influence. 

French and Indian War. 

Revolutionary period. 

Causes of dissatisfaction. 

Boston Tea Party. 

Patrick Henry. ~ 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

George Washington. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

Arnold and Andre. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Lafayette. 

Battles and campaigns of the Revolutionary War— 

Lexington. 

Long Island. 

Retreat across New Jersey. 

Trenton. 

Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge. 

Monmouth. 
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Burgoyne. 
Yorktown. 
The building of the Constitution. | 


“A” Ciass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history continued. 
Topics suggested :— 

Mexican cessions. 

Slavery. 

American statesmen and orators, 
Clay. 

Webster. 


~ Calhoun. 


Development of the government. 
Causes of the Civil War. 

Heroes of the Civil War— 

Lincoln. 

Grant. 

Sherman. 

Sheridan. 

Bee. 

Important battles and campaigns of the Civil War— 
Peninsula. 

Mississippi. 

Gettysburg. 

Sherman’s March. 

Wilderness. 

Virginia. 

Appomattox—Close of the Civil War. 
The growth and work of the navy. 
The South— 

Before the War. 

The Confederacy. 

Reconstruction, 

Growth of the United States— 
Territory. 
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Population. 
Wealth. 
Influence. 
Literature. 


Science. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 


Three days in the week English history by topics as 
outlined. 

One day in the week United States history reviewed by 
topics. eae 
One day in the week civics. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


English history topics suggested:— 
The Normans and William the Conqueror. 
Feudalism. 

Origin. 

Ceremony. 

Decay. 

Chivalry. 

Knights. 

Tournaments. 

Crusades. 

The growth of constitutional liberty. 
Magna Charta. 

House of Commons. 

Henry V. and the Battle of Agincourt. 
Charles VII. and Joan of Are. 

The Reformation. 

The Age of Elizabeth. 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


The Puritans in England and America. 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The relations of Louis III., Cardinal Richelieu and 
Louis XIV., all of France, with England. 
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George II. and Louis XV. _ 
The French and Indian War in America. 
George III. 
American Revolution 
French Revolution. 
Second War with England. 
Battle of Waterloo. 
Battle of Trafalgar. 
The Victorian Age. 
United States and England. 
Heroes compared :— 
Wellington, Nelson. — 
Grant, Lincoln. 

' Statesmen compared:— 
Webster, Gladstone. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO 


*MYTHS, FOLK-LORE, FABLES AND OTHER 


STORIES. 
1. THE Sun. 
a. Apollo and the Python. Old Greek Stories. Bald- 
_ win, 
b. Aurora. 


o) 


. Phaethon. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

d. Hercules and the Golden Apples. Adapted from 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

e. Orpheus. Stories of Old Greece. Firth. 

f. Demeter and Persephone. Cooke’s Nature Myths 
and Stories. ‘ 

g. Balder. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

h. Thor and his Hammer. Norse Stories. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. 

i. The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 


*FProm ‘* Course of Study in History and Literature.”—Fmzly J. Rice. 


ca) 


j. 


k, 
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Iduna and her Golden Apples. Norse Stories, 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
Sunshine Stories. 


1. The Dogand his Image. A®‘sop’s Fables. 
m. The Ass and his Shadow. Atsop’s Fables. 


re at 


i: 


THE STARS. 


Peep Star! Star Peep! Wiltse’s Stories. 

The Star and the Lily. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
Legend of the Great Dipper. Wiltse’s Stories. 
Star Dollars. Grimm. 


Moon STorRIEs. 


. The German Story. Fiske’s Myths and Myth 


Makers. 


. The Chinese Story. Harper’s Magazine. Vol. 


LXILI., 1881. 


. The Indian Story. Birth and Growth of Myth. 


Clodd. 


. The Indian Story. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
. The Iceland Story, or Jack and Jill. Fuiske’s 


Myths and Myth Makers. 


. The Manin the Moon. Fiske’s Myths and Myth 


Makers. 


. Seven Times One. Jean Ingelow. 
. Children in the Moon. Eliot’s Poetry for Children 


and Whittier’s Child Life. 


. The New Moon. Eliot’s Poetry for Chiidren and 


Whittier’s Child Life. 
Lady Moon. Whittier’s Child Life. 


4, RatInBow STORIES. 


a. 
b. 
C. 


Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
Iris. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
The Indian Story. Longfeilow’s Hiawatha. 


D. 


7. 
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d. The Pot of Gold. 
e. Bifrost and Heimdall. Norse Stories. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. 


Tue AIR AND THE WIND. 


. Athena and the Olive. 

. Hermes. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

. Ulysses and the Bag of Winds. The, Odyssey. 

. Atneas and the Winds. The A‘neid. 

The Four Winds. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

. The South Wind and the Sun. Riley. 

. The Four Winds. Hans Andersen. 

. Legend of the North Wind. About a Boy. Norse 
Stories. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 

i. The Wind and the Sun. Asop’s Fables. 

j. What the Winds Bring. Eliot’s Poetry for Chil- 

Sete 


pl OOO. on fp 


THE CLoups. 


a. Apollo’s Cows. 

b. Pegasus and Bellerophon. 

c. The Pheeacian Land. Cooke’s Nature Myths and 
Stories. 

d. Swan Maidens. Cooke’s Nature Myths. and 
Stories. 

e. The Snow Queen. Second Story. Hans Andersen. 

f. The Snow Man. Hans Andersen. 

g. The Ice Maiden. 


THE SEA. WATER. 


a. Neptune and the Horse. 

b. Stop, Stop, Pretty Water. Whittier’s Child Life. 

c. The Fly, the Raindrop and the Sunbeam. The 
Kindergarten. Douai. 
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8. ANIMALS. 


a. Arachine. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. The Cricket and the Poet. Browning’s Poem, A 
Tale. 

c. Arion and the Dolphin. 

d. The Broken Wing. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 

e. Aristaeus. | 

f. Melampus. 

g. The Donkey and the Salt. Asop’s Fables. 

| Cooke. 

h. The Fox and the Stork. Asop’s Fables. Cooke. 

i. The Happy Family. Hans Andersen. 

j. The Wren and the Bear. Grimm. 

k. The Ant and the Grasshopper. Alsop’s Fables. 

1. The Crow and the Pitcher. -Asop’s Fables. 

m. The Hare and the Tortoise. Atsop’s Fables. 

n. The Ugly Duckling. Andersen. | 

o. The Traveling Musicians. Andersen. 

p. Moufflou. Ouida. The Story Hour. Wiggin. 

q. The Brown Thrush. Whittier’s Child Life. 

r. The Bluebird. Whittier’s Child Life. i 


9. TREES. ' 


a. Apollo and Daphne. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 
b. Rhoecus. Lowell’s Poem. Stories of Old Greece. 
Firth. 
. Baucis and Philemon. Cooke’s Nature Myths and 
Stories. 
d. The Anxious Leaf. Beecher’s Norwood. 
-e. The Vine and the Oak. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
f. Old Pipesand the Piper of the Dryad, St. Nicholas’ 
Fanciful Tales, Stockton (Langworthy.) 
g. The Discontented Pine Tree. The Kindergarten. 
Douai: 
h. The Walnut Tree That Wanted to Bear Tulips. 
Wiltse’s Stories. 


.o) 


1. 


it 
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The Tree. Bjornsen. Whittier’s Child Life. 
I’ll Tell You How the Leaves Come Down. Susan 
Coolidge. 


10. FLOWERS. 


Gao oo 


sog rm 


tte ele 


. Clytie. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
. The Flax Flower. Andersen. 


May Blossom. Grimm. 


. Chinese Story of the Narcissus. Fairyland of 


_. Flowers. 
The Dandelion. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Little Ida’s Flowers. Hans Andersen. 


. The Pea Blossom. Hans Andersen. 
. The Story of the Seeds. George McDonald. David 


Elginbrod. 


. The Little Brown Seed. Margaret Sidney. 
. Little Dandelion. Whittier’s Child Life and Eliot’s 


Poetry for Children. 


Where the author is not mentioned, these stories are to 
be adapted from classic sources. They are not published 
in suitable form for little children. 


Books or REFERENCE. 


The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Cox. 


. Manual of Mythology. Cox. 
. Fiske’s Myths and Myth Makers. 
. Ruskin’s Athena, Queen of the Air. 


Clodd’s Birth and Growth of Myth. Humboldt 
Library. 


. Bulfinch, Murray and Dwight’s Mythologies. 
. Miss Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
. Wiltse’s Stories for Kindergartens: and Primary 


Schools. 


. Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. 
10. 


Grimm’s Fairy Stories. 
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11. Hans Andersen’s Fairy Stories. | 

12. Atsop’s Fables. 

13. The Fairy Book. Craik. 

14. Tales of Norse Mythology. Benjamin Thorpe. 
15. Andersen’s Norse Mythology. 

16. The Nine Worlds. Litchfield. 

17%. Norse Stories. H.W. Mabie. 

18. Baldwin’s Stories of Siegfried. 

19. De Garmo’s Fairy Tales. 

20. Echoes From Mistland. 

21. Algonquin Legends. Charles G, Leland. 

22. D. C. Brinton’s Aboriginal America. 

23. Myths of Greece and Rome. Guerber. 

24, World’s Literature. Vol. I. Burt. 

25. Nature Myths and Other Stories. Flora J. Cooke. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


HISTORY—LITERATURE. ~ 


THE STORY. 


“At the heart of the great dramas of the world lies the 
story, as the nucleus of interest. It is the story that de- 
lights, that thrills, that awes, that gives the impetus to 
the philosophic thought, that they have inspired.”--Ham- 
tlion Mabie. 


I. Wuarls Ir? It is a picture, a word picture that 
helps us see more clearly, feel more heartily and: 
act more faithfully. 


II. Qua.ities oF A Goop STory. 
1. Should be interesting. 
2. “ instructive. 
3. Must cultivate a taste for good literature. 
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4. Lead to the formation of moral judgments—of 
approval or disapproval of persons and matters 
introduced. 

5. Should be related to the daily work. 


Stories selected should always embody IDEALS—IDEALS 
of courage, strength, wisdom, patience, generosity, unself- 
ishness, kindness. Children imitate what they admire, 
thus the ideal becomes an unconscious influence upon 
character. 

“Tdeals are the end as well as the centre and source of 
all our living—all the other powers are but means by 
which we seek to realize our IDEALS in our lives.” 


III. Kinps oF STORIEs. 


1. Imaginative—Selected nature myths, fairy stories, 
poems and songs. 
2. Realistic—Aim, moral. If possible, true stories and 
of good deeds, rather than evil deeds. 
3. Scientific—Conveying information about natural 
laws and phenomena. 
4, Historic. 
(a.) Biography. 
(b.) Adventure; travel. 
(c.) Industry; invention. 


Through the historic tale the child discovers how envi- 
ronment influences work and habits and how environment 
can be overcome. He also discovers the relation between 
the individual and society, the growth of the State and the 
changes therein, whereby it has become the institution of 
a free people. 


IV. TREATMENT OF THE STORY. 


“Of all the things that a teacher should know how to 
do the most important, without any exception, is to be 
able to tell a story.”—G. Stanley Hall. 
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1. PREPARATION. 


Prepare the child’s mind for the thought tu be 
presented in the story by SKILFUL QUESTIONING, 
and thus bring to the child’s consciousness con- 
cepts which are related to those soon to be pre- 
sented. 


2. PRESENTATION. Give the story. 


If the story is a long one, it is best to divide it into 
sections. Each section should form a complete 
whole and be worked through and finished up as 
to apperception, abstraction and application. 

NOTE:—After the story has been presented, the children should be required 


to reproduceit. Inreproduction, continuity of thought should not be broken.= 
Faults in grammar, pronunciation, etc., may be corrected at the close. 


Hold pupils to two things in reproduct on: (1 Log. 
ical continuity of thought; (2) correct language. 
Itis of utmost consequence that children be 
trained into the habit of connected thinking. 


3. ABSTRACTION—-An act of learning is made up of 
three processes: 


1. Receiving new concepts. 

2. Arranging, coordinating and associating 
these new concepts with the old ones. 
(Apperception.) 

3. The derivation of the vital notions or truths 
lying dormant in the matter learned. 
(Abstraction.) The notions are there, 
they must be drawn out. . | 


The work of ABSTRACTION must be done by the 
pupil. Only those general truths which are of 
importance and significant to the child should be 
derived. 
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4,. APPLICATION—— 


After these truths have been abstracted they should 
. be expressed in good English. 
The value of knowledge for a pupil is measured by 
his ability to make it serve the needs of life. 


The points of practical story-telling may be thus out- 
lined: 


1 Seeit. If you are to make me See it, you must see 
it yourself. 

2. Feel it. If it is to touch your class, it must first 
have touched you. . 

38. Shorten it. It is probably too long. Brevity is the 
soul of story-telling. 

4, Expand it. It is probably meagre in necessary 
background, in details. 

5. Masterit. Practice. Repetition is the mother of 
stories well told; readiness, the secret of classes 
well held. 3 

6. Repeat it. Don’t be afraid of retelling a good 
story. Every one loves a “twice-told tale.” 


Norers.—A story should never be told for its own sake merely, but 
for the sake of the truth that lies within it. The story should point 
its own moral. 

Dr. Walter L. Hervey, in his ‘Picture Work,” says: ‘The secret 
of story-telling lies not in following rules, not in analyzing processes, 
not even in imitating good models, though these are all necessary; 
but first of all in being ruLtt—full of the story, the picture, the 
children; and then in being morally and spiritually up to concert 
pitch, which is the true source of power in everything. From these 
comes spontaneity; what is within must come out; the story tells 
itself, and of your fullness the children all receive. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Simple oral lessons in the primary grades, and in the 
grammar grades written exercises in connection with 
language work tending to the proper care of the body. 
This study should not be analytical, nor should it dwell 
upon possible diseases, tending to produce a morbid state 
of mind in the children, but it should hold before them 
as a model the healthy human body as the home of the 
healthy human soul, and should lead to such wholesome 
eare regarding personal habits as the needs of the body 
require. 

First GRADE, 


Personal cleanliness. 


SECOND GRADE. 


The same as the First Grade, and in addition some 
attention to characteristics and uses of the more promi- 
nent organs of the body. 


NN 
THIRD GRADE. 


As in the Second Grade, special attention being given 
to cleanliness of the teeth and to the cigarette and candy 
habits. 


FourTH GRADE. 


Simple rules for exercise, rest, sleep, eating, care of 
the eyes. | 
FirTH GRADE, “B’’ CLass. 


Organs and processes of digestion, simply treated, with 
the effects of stimulants and smoking thereon, especially 
among children. 

FirtH Graber, “A” Crass. 


Foods—Necessity, kinds, quantity, cooking, chewing,etc. 
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DIXtH. GRADED Be’ Crass, 


Absorption and circulation. 


SixtH Grape, “A” CLass. 


Respiration and perspiration. 


SEVENTH GRApbgE, “B”’ Crass. 


Skeleton—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, repair. 


SEVENTH GRADE, “A” CLass, 


Muscular System—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, 
exercise. | 
EIGHTH GRADE, “B’’ CLass. 


The general nervous system—Hygiene, growth, exer- 
CISE i 
EiGHTH GRaApDE, “A” Crass, 


Special senses—Sight, smell, taste, hearing, touch. 


‘Throughout the grades such attention to the uses of 
stimulants and narcotics as is required by law and wise 
for the children should be given. The main aim of the 
work should be positive rather than negative—the secur- 
ing of good habits through intelligent interest. 


WRITING. 


The vertical system is to be used in all the grades of 
the schools. Much attention is to be given to all writing. 
The writing books, while they are to be carefully used, 
are not the only nor the chief reliance. Children’s writing 
should be judged, not by what they write in the writing 
books, but by their ordinary written papers; hence 
teachers in all grades are expected to give especial care 
to the penmanship of all written work, and to use the 
writing books as a means to this end. 
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In a class of two grades, the book of the higher grade 

should be used. 
First GRADE. 

Use the*blackboard largely for full arm, free move- 
ments. 

For seat work, the paper pad and a sott, blunt pencil 
should be used. | 


The writing should be the ordinary writing required 
for the language work. 


SECOND GRADE. 


B Class. No. 1, Graphic Writing Book, Shorter Course. 
yay 6 66 0, 6c 6“ “ 6c 66 


THIRD GRADE. 


B Class. No. 2, Graphic Writing Book, Shorter Course. 
g AN «é cc %, New -‘‘ 6 «6 “e 6< 


FourTH GRADE. 
B Class. No. 8, Graphic Writing Book, Shorter “Course. 
aN 6 66 4 6c 66 66 66 73 


) 


FIFTH GRADE. 


B Class. No. 4%, Graphic Writing Book, Shorter Course. | 
A “ (79 5 eg 79 73 &¢ a3 


SIXTH GRADE. 
B Class. No. 4, Graphic Writing Book, Longer Course. 
A 6c (73 D, “cc cs «¢ “é ¢é 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


B Class. No. 5%, Graphic Writing Book, Longer Course. 
fiX «e¢ “é 6, “e cs ce ‘é «é 
One book a year. 
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EIGHTH GRADE. 


B Class. No. 6, Graphic Writing Book, Longer Course. 
A 66 73 6, 6“ 66 66 66 66 


One book a year, or the entire use of a book in this 
grade can be dispensed with. 


NATURE STUDY. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 


Each subject for class study has been selected with 
reference to the following characteristics :— 


Its interest to the child. 

Its disciplinary value. 

Its practical value. (Usefulness to man.) 

Its zesthetic value. 

The ease with which it may be presented objectively. 

Its intimate connection with the other studies of the 
course. 


The place the subject holds in the scheme of creation. 

We are not seeking to make scientists of the children, 
but we are striving to lead them to be keen, accurate, 
sympathetic observers of the world about them. To this 
end they are given the opportunity to investigate each 
part of their natural environment, hence the variety of 
subjects. .The course is progressive, as it has been demon- 
strated by experience that at various stages in the child’s 
life his interests are concerned with this or that series of 
phenomena, and his mental growth best aided by work 
adapted to the various stages of development. The 
course follows the growth of the child, rather than any 
hard and fast lines of school years. 
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ANIMAL STUDY. 


The study of animals, as outlined, proceeds from the 
study of typical members of the vertebrates in the first 
year, through the invertebrates in succeeding years, down 
to the study of the lowest forms, in the fifth year. 


This order is found to be the most logical, as the higher 
animals present the most features referrable to thechild’s 
own body. From this study of animals most like him- 
self, he progresses gradually, forming correct concepts, 
step by step, of life in its various manifestations. 


In all instances the live animal is the first studied. Its 
life in the school room. is watched, and the child thus 
gains a power of observation and an intimate knowledge 
not obtainable from the stuffed specimen or picture alone. 


The specimens selected represent types of the great 
divisions of the Animal Kingdom-—-the mammal, the bird, 
the fish, the insect, the crustacean, the mollusk, the polyp 
and the lowest forms. 


Field excursions are to be made at certain times indi- 
cated on the program, that the child may seé Nature 
at work, learn to love and interpret her in her natural 
environment. 

The Aquarium in New York furnishes an opportunity 
rarely given us for observing life in the water. Excur- 
sions are planned to coincide with the child’s study of 
fish, crustacean, sea anemone and coral. 

The Museum of Natural History affords a good chance 
for comparative work, and excursions to this are planned 
for classes in bird study, felide, etc. 

In the Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring the 
lives of many animals, not included in the list for special 
study, furnish us with many additional points of interest. 
The beaver, the muskrat, the frog, the fly, etc, are 
extremely interesting Fall and Spring studies in relation 
to the periods of rest and awakening. 


a7 


The method to be pursued with regard to specimens for 


detailed study should:be the invariable one of a specimen 


for each child or one large enough for the children of vat 
group to see distinctly the parts studied. 

By thus taking the child, as it were, into the ae eioe 
of “bird and beast,” he gains a power of interpretation, a 
value of form as modified and adapted to environment, 


and a sympathy with all animal life, even the lowest, SO 
eles | 


PLANT STUDY, 


The same principle of the study of Life is to be pursued 
with the plant as with the animal. 

Not names, but the living processes of the plant life are 
to be studied; not dried specimens for study, but the 
wealth of beauty of the plant alive and responding to 
every influence. 

Certain subjects have been chosen as those best suited 
to give the child an opportunity for observation and the 
key to the world around him. 

The subjects selected are interwoven with the work 
outlined for Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring, 
so that while the child has glimpses of the plant world 
busily at work, asa whole, he is given the opportunity 
for the special study of parts. 

Starting with the study of some plant as a whole, he 
proceeds gradually through germination, formation, care 
and protection of buds, study of typical trees, the ripening 
of seed vessels, the distribution of seeds, fertilization, 
study of stem, leaf and root (deferred until after the study 
of the flower, the processes being more obscure) the last 
of all, the study of the fern, mosses, etc.— tne crypto- 
grams. 

With each of these topics an excursion is planned. On 
these excursions much of the material for class study may 
be collected. 
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The course completed, the child should have an increased 
power of observation, a working knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of plant life, the beauty of adaptation of means to 
end, and an added love for plant and flower. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


To consist in the first-grade of the simple daily obser- 
vations of the weather, taken at the beginning of school, 
and the making of a chart filled in with pictures mainly. 


Sunshine. 
Clouds. 
Rain. 
Fog. 
Snow. 


Short talks with the. children about the weather. In 
the spring, spring rains, softening of earth, warmer days, 
etc., aid to plant world. 

Throughout the succeeding years the daily record to 
be kept up, using words as soon as possible, and enlarg- 
ing chart by progressive steps, year by year, including 
record of temperature, direction of wind, date and time of 
observation, etc. 

This record to be accompanied by study of snow and 
other forms of water, effect of frost on rocks, erosion and 
deposition, points of compass, indication of weather vane, 
thermometer, the sun and other phenomena. 

In the higher years the study of meteorology may be 
taken up, thus crystallizing the observations of the years 
preceding. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


The course in chemistry and physics begins with the 
study of simple phenomena, as the solution, evaporation, 
etc., of liquids. Preceded, asit is, by the study of meteor- 
ology, in which similar phenomena with regard to water 
have been studied, the course proceeds from this to crys- 
tallization, etc. 

Each student is to perform the experiments in the form- 
. ation of crystals from solution. A study of crystallo- 
graphic forms follows. In this each one makes the crys- 
tal axes and models. 

The second part of the course consists of the study of 
physical and chemical phenomena as illustrated in our 
everyday experience with the common elements, air, fire 
and water. 

It is desirable that as soon as possible a laboratory shall 
be fitted up in each Gratnmar School, that the students 
may perform these experiments for themselves. Until 
then, the course pursued will be the performing of the 
experiment by the teacher at the desk, the careful descrip- 
tion by the student of the apparatus used, the process, the 
resulting phenomena, and the discussion of the principle 
involved. 

The apparatus used to be the simplest consistent with 
the performing of the experiment, and as largely as pos- 
sible that which each student may make for himself. 


COURSE. I. 


In this course the objects of nature immediately around 
the child are taken up. The common animals, the plants 
of the garden, the plants in the schoolroom, etc., are all 
within his world, and as such suggest themselves as the 
best topics for study with the little ones. 
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PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


In the Animal World. 
As illustrated by the squirrel, rabbit, bird, 
caterpillar, horse, cow, dog and man. 
In the Plant World. 
Seed forming. The mission of the flower. 


Roots. Garden plants dying to the ground, ~ 


living at root. | 
Care and preparation of buds for winter. 
Fallen leaves. Theirmission. Pressing and 
mounting leaves. 
Weather Chart. 
Pictured daily. 


StupDy oF THE Ropents. Rabbit, squirrel, rat. 
FisH. Aquarium in schoolroom. 


WINTER. 


Ss 


CaT. 


House Piantrs. Care and study of plants in school- 
room. ) 


SPRING. 


GERMINATION. Peas and Beans. 
Birp. Pigeon or canary. Duck, swimming birds.- 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 

In Animal World. 


As shown by rabbit, squirrel, returning birds, 
butterfly, common animals, etc. 
In Plant World. | 
Opening buds. Alder, pussy-willow, horse 
chestnut. 
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Germination of seeds out of doors. Sprout- 
ing of all things. 

Spring flowers. 

Weather. 

Chart. 

Spring rains, softening of the earth, warmer 
days. ; | | 

Work of the winds. 


COURSE II. 


Familiar with the common animals and plants about 
him, the child’s study reaches out farther into the world 
around him. It is designed that much of the work should 
be done by the children out-of-doors. The gathering of 
cocoons from the trees and bushes, tish from the bay for 
the school aquarium, the study of trees in the vicinity of 
the schoolhouse, etc., all contribute to the idea of this 
year’s work. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 


By Animals. 
_ As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By Plants. 

Bulbs, grasses, including grains. 
Weather. 

Chart. 

Daily records. 

he sun; 

Points of compass. 

Thermometer. 


CATERPILLAR. 

Birp. Reviewlive bird. Wading, running birds, etc. 
Visit Central Park and Museum. 

Fiso. Of brooks, of sea. 
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WINTER. 


Fisu. (Continued. ) 
TREES IN WINTER. (Not evergreens. ) 


SPRING. 


Twics. Lear Bups. 
GERMINATION. Use other seeds. 
BUTTERFLY. 

SIGNS OF SPRING. 


By Animals. 
As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By Plants. 
Bulbs, Easter Lily, Tulip, Hyacinth, etc. 


Spring flowers. Collecting, pressing, 
mounting. ; 
Weather. 


Record. 


COURSE III. 


The course, as outlined, presents farther topics of study, 
including the study of the flowers as to the use of parts, 
which in the previous courses has been taken up as a 
whole. This work, running through Courses III. and 
IV., prepares the way for the study of cross-fertilization 
as taken in Course V. The work on trees gives us the 
study of the pines, spruces, etc., during the winter months 
and that of the fruit trees in the spring. The work on 


animals is largely on insects, using the grasshopper and 
butterfly as types. 


L. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 
Animals. 


Winter rest of mud turtle, frog, snail, snake. 


F 
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Plants. 
Fall planting. 
Water. : 
Snow. Ice. 
Freezing. Frosts. 
Expansion. Breaking of rocks. 
Protection of snow to plants and animals. 


Weather. 
Chart. 
Experiments with temperature of snow- 
banks, melting, ice. 
CATERPILLAR. 
GRASSHOPPER. CRICKET. 


WINTER. 


EVERGREENS, CONIFERS. 


SPRING. 


BuTTERFLY. 

Fruit Trees. Apple, pear, cherry, etc. 
FLowers. Parts and uses. 

SIGNS OF SprinG. Field excursion. 


Animals. 
Frog. Observation of frog’s eggs. 
Snail. Laying of eggs in aquarium. 


Plants. 
Planting. 
Work of farmer, gardener, etc. 


Weather. 
Snow melting. 
Full streams and resulting erosion and depo- 
sition. 
Lingering snow. 
Location. Why? 
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COURSE IV. 


This course continues the work of Course III., introduc- 
ing new types. The work on distribution of; seeds s of 
especial interest, as materialfor this: isso abundant and 
easily obtained. . The study of evergreen plants, such as 
the holly, mistletoe, ivy,.etc., may be taken up during the 
winter. It issuggested that in the fall a salt water aqua- 
rium be started, the small fiddler crabs collected from the 
salt marshes, together with the sea-lettuce, this to fur- 
nish material for the study of the crustacea in the winter. 


FALL. 
PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. * 
Animals. ee, 
Winter life of bee and other insects, crayfish, 
fish. | 
Plants. 
Ripening seed vessels. 
Trees. 


Changing color of leaves. Location of sap. 3 
Calendar of changes. | q 
_ Weather. . 
Chart. 
Review water. Glaciers, icebergs, avalanches. 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 
Insects. ‘Types to be selected. 


WINTER. 
CrusTacea. Crab, lobster or crayfish. 
EVERGREENS. Other varieties. 
SPRING. 


Trees. Maple, willows. Other shade trees. 
FLowers. Parts and uses. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 
Animals, 

Signs of activity in insect world. Bee’s 
short trips from hive for sap, and nectar 
from earliest spring flowers. 

Beetles under logs. Flies. 

Plants. | 
Early flowering trees and shrubs. 
Weather. 


Effects of spring on ice-floes, icebergs, etc. 


NATURE STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Four courses are outlined. If desired, these need not 
be taken in order of progression. If the individual tastes 
of the teachers would indicate a different arrangement, a 
selection of the course preferred may be made. What- 
ever rearrangement is made, however, it is not desired 
that two teachers of different grades, in the same school, 
should select the same course, as this would result in the 
child’s going over the same ground twice. 


COURSE V. 
PLANT LIFE. 


FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 


a. Simple types as illustrated in the nasturtium, 
pansy, etc. | 

6. Special adaptation of flowers in a head as 
compositae, clover, etc. 


PARTS OF THE PLANT. 
Uses of parts and relation, one to the other. 
Make studies of several plants with regard to 
leaf, root and stem. Later, comparative 
work on the various kinds of roots, stems 
and leaves may be done if desired. 
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Stupirs AMONG THE FLOWERLESS PLants. Ferns, 
mosses, lichens, etc. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


Stupy or Types or RapiaTE ANIMALS. 
Sea-anemone, coral, etc. 


Types OF MOLLUSKS.. 
Oyster, clam, snail, etc. 


Excursion TO New YorK AQUARIUM. 


Stupies AMONG THE LOWER ORDERS OF ANIMAL 
WoRLD. 


Sponges, chalk, etc. 


COURSE VI. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Studies in atmospheric phenomena. 

Simple experiments with homemade apparatus. 

Following out of suggestions made by the Gov- 
ernment in the Charts and Guides for Ama- 
teur Observers. 


MAN ANT) NATURE. 


Under this heading various practical topics may 
be introduced at the discretion of the teacher. 
Of those which may be found of value are 
studies such as the following: 
School gardens. 
Friends and foes. 
Poisonous plants. 
Birds and their preservation. 
The movement to preserve our forests. Tree 
planting. Why? How may we aid? 
Redemption of waste lands. | 
Man’s early attempt to interpret nature. Classic : 
myths. . 
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Other topics will suggest themselves to the teacher, but 
it is desired that two or three subjects, atleast, shall be of 
such a nature that they can be actually worked out by the 
children. 


COURSE VII. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
Part I. 


1. Evaporation. © 
Solution. 
Condensation. 
Distillation. 

2. Crystallization. 
Crystallography. 

Part II, | 

Air. 
Mechanics of gases—study of air as the typi- 
cal gas. | 
Chemistry of air. 
Fire. 
Structure of the candle flame. 
Combustion. 
Heat. 
Water. 
Mechanics of liquids—study of water as the 
typical liquid. 
Chemistry of water. 


COURSE VIII. 


STUDY OF ROCKS. 


I. Rock forming minerals. 
Quartz. 
Feldspar. 
Mica. 
Hornblende. 
Calcite. 
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II. Rocks formed. 
Granites. 
Gneisses. 
Schists. 
Syenites. 
Limestones. 
Conglomerates. 
Sandstones. 
Shales. 
Slates. 
Lavas. 

Trap. 


III. Forces which formed rocks. 
Study of water-built rocks, 
fire-built rocks, 
change or metamorphic rocks. 


IV. Geology of region around Newark. 


V. Study of metals and their occurrence in Nature. 
Excursions to field throughout entire course. 
Sets of fifty specimens (inch square) of each stone for 
class work. 
Collection of specimens by class, 


GENERAL OUTLINE FOR TREE STUDY. 
ANY EXOGENOUS TREE. 


A.—Whole tree. Outdoor work. General notion. 
Compare and contrast with other trees. Oral description. 
Collection of parts for future use. Observation of habi-— 
tat, environments, etc. 

£.—Buds. Scales (protection). Young leaves. Flower 
buds. | 

C.—Twigs. Bud-scale scars (age). Leaf-scars. Fruit 
stem scars. ; 
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D.—Branches. Pith(starch) Heart wood. Sap wood. 
Bark (resin). 

f.—Leaves. Relation to the Sun. Arrangement. 
Size. Shape. 

F.—Flowers. Pistillate. Staminate. (On the same 
tree or on different. ) 

G.—Fruits. Seeds (distribution, protection). Germi- 
nation. Collect fruit. . 

‘Written descriptions and related reading throughout 
the work. | 


1.—Take the tree as it is now (in season). Aim to 
select a tree which all can see every day. 


2.—Size, height, diameter, circumference. 


3.—Collect twigs, notice buds, arrangement on stem, 
opposite or alternate. 


How many turns round the stem are made in passing 
from a bud, to one directly above it. 

From the shape of the tree and the relative thickness 
of the branches and twigs, which buds, terminal or lateral, 
seem to take the lead in development ? 

The parts of the stem from which the leaves grow are 
called what ? (nodes. 

How many leaves grow from one node? 

What do you find growing at the node between the 
stem and the leaf? 

Find how many leaf scars on your twig. 

Find how many bud-scale scars. 

When were they formed ? 

Beginning at the top, do you find any other marks on 
the stem ? (rings). 

Do the parts on each side of these rings look alike ? 

Beginning at the top, how many rings can you count on 
your stem ? 

Find the ring on your twig which was formed last 
spring by the falling off of the scales ? 
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How much did your twig grow this summer? 

How much did it grow last summer? 

How many years old is your twig? 

Make longitudinal and cross sections of twigs. 

Which part is dead? 

Discover the rings of wood in each which correspond to 
the record on the bark. 

Is there any difference in color between the heart wood 
and the sap wood of an older twig? 

Does it show pith and rays? 

How do lumbermen cut boards from a log? 

How can you account for difference in grain in lumber? 

How many layers in the bark? 

How does the bark grow? 

Why can the cork be taken off without injuring the 
tree? 


4.—Woop of tree (have specimens). 
a.—Its nature. 


6.—Color. 
c.—Uses. 
5.—Fruit (specimen present). PAT RTE 
a.—Size. 
b.—Shape. 
c.—Mother Nature’s sermons tes for protecting 
the seed. 
d.—Uses. 
6.—Where found in abundance. 
t.—Age. 3 


8.—Generous characters. 
9 —-Uses of tree studied. 
Shelter for birds. 
Home for squirrels. 
Shade. 
In architecture, etc. 
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10.—Lessons learned from trees. 
-a.—Self-preservation. 
6.—Its adaptability. 
c.—Perfects itself. 
d.—Able to render service by producing fruit, giving 
: shade, and furnishing lumber (wood). 


Compare (if possible) two very different trees—that is, 
one growing in an exposed place alone, another growing 
with other trees, as in a grove or forest. Or contrast tree 
studied with some very different tree. 

Sketch from memory the tree studied. 

When possible, notice the arrangement of the leaves 
by viewing the branch from above. (Read ‘“ Flower, 
Leaves and Fruit,’’ Lubbock. ) 

Supply each child with a large twig, bearing leaves 
(and fruit, if possible). 


References— 


Newhall’s—Trees of N. E. America. 

Mrs. Dyson’s—Story of the Trees. 

Newell’s—Botany Reader, Part I. 

Flagg’s—-A Year with the Trees. 

‘¢Timber ”—Filibert Roth, Forestry Division, Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington. 
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SUGGESTIVE SPRING STUDY:-—- 


is 


N€ATURE’S AWAKENING. 


March, April and May. 
FORCES OF NATURE. 


The Sun as the Source of Heat and Light. 
The work it does: Changes temperature, causes 


winds, melts the ice, causes plants to grow. 


The pleasure it gives. 


IE.’ The Wind—-What it is. 


3 


The wind as a worker in nature. 

Uses of wind to nature in the spring. 

Direction of each wind. 

The work of each—north wind, south wind, east 
and west winds. 

Uses of wind to man. 


Myths and stories: 


III. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Odysseus and the Bag of Winds. 

Orpheus; the Legend of the North Wind.~ 
Hermes. 

West Wind Isa Friend of Flora, Queen of Spring. 
Prometheus. 

The Garden of Paradise. 

How the Wind Works with a Will. 

Bluster, Bright and Sprinkle. 

Story of a Breeze. 

The Wind Princess, 


The Rain and Clouds. 


What is rain? 
What brings the rain? 
Effects of rain. 


The above is suggested only by way of review 
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IV. Observation on the changes of nature. 


it 


TAY 


The swelling buds. Study—-Maple and pussy- 
willow. 


The willow: 


How does it differ in general appearance 
from other trees? 

What is the color of the bark in the young 
twig's? 

How are the buds arranged? 

When were they formed? 

Take off the covering and describe one. 

When were they formed? 

When do the buds begin to swell? 

Can you procure two kinds of ‘‘ pussies?” 

The one shedding the yellow powder (pollen) 
is made up of stamens, the other of young 


‘seed pods (pistils). The young seeds must 


have other material than sap before the seeds 
will ripen. This comes from the pollen. 
What scatters the pollen? 
Sketch a tree. Draw a twig. Describe a 


Pleat: 


Why do we plant the trees? 

What are these trees used for? 

Cut some twigs and keep them in water for 
a few weeks. 

Note any changes. 

What are the twigs used for? 


REFERENCES, 


Stories of Trees, (Willows, pp. 194-207.) 

Nature Stories. (Pussy-Willow, p. 7.) Bass. 

A Spring Relish. (Buds.) 

Little Nature Stories. M. E. Burt. 

Mother Willow’s Babies. Kg. Mag., Vol. IIL, p. 3382. 
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B.. The maples. 


Visit the nearest maple trees—as many kinds 
as possible. 

Sketch different treesin outline. How do they 
differ? 

Which is the sugar maple? Why so called? 

What part of the tree does the sap come from? 

Cut some twigs in pieces one inch long and 
split these through the centre. | 

In which part do you find the sap? 

How is the tree tapped?” How far do they 
bore? 

What would be the result if thespile were in- 
serted farther in? 

The central portion (heart wood) of the tree is 
dead. Of what use is it? 

How does a hollow tree show which part of the 
tree is alive? 

How does the tree change in the spring? Buds 
swell, leaves come out, etc. 

What do the roots do? ~ 

What was stored away last fall in the tree? 
(Plant food, starch.) 


From these observations lead out into the industry of 
sugar making. 
REFERENCES. 
Maple Tree’s Surprise. Child's World. 
The Maple. Kg. Mag., Vol. 2, page 438. 
Story, p. 253. -Child’s World. 
First Reader, p.100. Ella M. Cyr. 
Nature Stories, p. 5. Mary Bass. 
Little Nature Stories, ‘‘March.” M.E. Burt. 
Stories of Trees, p. 116. Mrs. Dyson. 
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2. Germination. 
Necessary conditions—Moisture, temperature. 
Changes—In size, in parts. 
Draw different stages. 
Notice manner of breaking through the ground 
and carefully watch the development of the plant. 


3. Return of the birds. Observe them as builders. 
Care taken in selecting spot for nest. Notice 
trades represented by birds. 

4, Easter. 

5. Spring flowers. 

6. Insects, butterflies. 


STUDY OF GERMINATION. 
(Suggestions to Teachers.) 


CENTRAL THOUGHT—Care and ae: and later, 
Order, System and Plan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Longman’s Object Lessons. 

Guides for Science Teaching—Concerning a Few Plants 
—G. L. Goodale. 

First Lessonsin Botany. Bailey. 

Lessons in Botany. Alphonso Wood. 

A Reader in Botany, Part I. Newell. 

First Book of Botany. Eliza A. Youmans. 

Introduction to Botany. Spalding. 

Song of Life. M. Morley. | 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools. Mrs, L. L. 
Wilson. 
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GENERAL PLAN. 
I. ‘Topic—Conditions of germination. 
II, Purposes. 


1. General—To give pupils a knowledge of the con- 
ditions necessary for the process of germina- 
tion. 

2. specific. 

(a.) To give a knowledge of the successive steps 
in the process of germination, 

(b.) To create a love for nature and her methods 
of working. 

(c.) To teach observation, thinking and reasoning. 

(d.) To lead the children to discover the truth 
that we reap what we sow.. 


III. Preparation. 
1. Teacher should have a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. 


2. She should ascertain what the children oe 
know about the subject. 


3. Materials should be prepared anda specimen given 
each child. 


IV. Presentation. 


ve Application. 
1. In respect to other studies. 
(a.) Language. 
(b.) Penmanship. 
(c.) Spelling. 
(d.) Reading. 
2. With relation to the home. 


(a.) Carefulness in regard to work. 
(b.) Interest in outdoor work. 
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3. In regard to the development of the mental 
activities. 


(a.) Observation. 
(b.) Thinking. 
(c.) Judgment. 
(d.) Reasoning. 


MATERIALS AND APPARATUS. 
I. Seeds—Beans and peas. 
II. Materials for planting—Soil, sand, sawdust, boxes. 
III. Materialsand apparatus for the various experiments. . 


PLAN OF PRESENTATION TO THE CHILDREN. 
Preparatory Steps. 
Have seeds planted so as to show from seven to ten 


stages of growth, the last being the seed soaked in 
water for twenty-four hours. 


Note:—Let the children do the work. 
Steps in Presentation. 


I, Study and examine the bare seed. The following 
names should be understood before leaving the 
subject: 

Root or radicle. _ 

Stem, bud or plumule. 

Leaves, cotyledons (number of cotyledons). 


as, 


II. The children are now ready for the various 
stages. Having placed the series, beginning 
with the soaked seed, before them, let them 


study points of difference and points of like- 
ness, 


The teacher should guide the work by asking questions 
of such a character that the answers must be sought from 
an examination of the plants themselves. 
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For example let them note— 


Lt 


Difference in size. 
What has taken place. 
Different parts and changes that have taken place; 


use of each part, first to the plants and then to 
animals and man. 


What the conditions were that were necessary 
for growth. 


(a.) Moisture—how supplied. 
Experiment 1. 


(b.). Light. 
Experiment 2. 
(0, mel Gate 


Experiment 3. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Have four or five seeds planted in sawdust, from 
which all the moisture has been driven off by 
heat. ~ 


Purpose—To ascertain if moisture is one of 
the conditions of germination. 


Place a number of seeds in moist sawdust in a cool 
place, but do not allow them to freeze. 


Purpose—To ascertain if heat 1s necessary 
for germination. 


Place a few soaked seeds on top of the sawdust, and 
ina few days examine. 
Purpose—To determine if light prevents 
germination. 


Note-—-To prevent drying, the dish should 
be covered with a ‘‘ bell-jar.”’ 
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Nature Study will not succeed unless it is coordinated 
with other studies. It is not to be pushed in as an extra, 
but should be made the basis of much of the other work 
of the school. For example, it cannot be separated from 
language and drawing. Experience has shown that it 
gives to these a life and interest they never possessed be- 
fore, Itis better for the pupils to express ‘their: own 
ideas, based on their own observations, than to copy and 
put into somewhat different form the ideas obtained from 
teacher or book. Nature study forms a fitting introduc- 
tion to much that is most beautiful in literature. 


* THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR LANGUAGE. 


1. ‘What spring rains and.sunshine do for the seed. 
2. What we found inside the seed. 
3. How the seed gets out of the ground. 
4. The part that grows down. 
§. The part that grows up. 
6. The baby seedling. 
7. The growing plant. 
8. The grown plant has flowers. 
9. What are flowers for? 
10. The flower mother. 
11. The flower servants. 
12. The flower mother and her seeds. 
13... Where the seeds come from. 
14. How seeds are scattered by nature. 
15. How seeds are planted by nature. 


& 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PRIMGRY TEACHERS 
dS TO OCCUPATION WORK. 


“Occupation is the scythe of Time.’’—Napoleon. 
‘*The busy have no time for tears.’’—Byron. 


1. Necessary. 


a. To hand and eye training. 

b. To introduce the concrete. 

c. To remove difficulties. 

d. Tostrengthen the weak points. 


2. Child should gain. 

Observation. 

Attention. 

Interest. 

Skil—That comes through doing. 
Industry. 

Order. 


3. Material should be selected and used so as 


SPH eon epee 


a. To have a definite purpose. 

b. ‘To supplement a lesson already taught. ~ 
c. To teach a lesson in itself. 

d. To aidin preparation of a new lesson. 


4. Sources of material. 


a. Nature: 
b. Home. 
c. Supply houses. 


NOTE:—Does the material provide the best possible opportunity for free 
expression of study? 


5. Essential material. 


Paper, pencil, scissors, clay, sand, water color paints, 
colored paper, blocks, pictures, books, words and 
sentences, tooth picks, seeds (corn, bean, squash 
and melon), ete. 
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6. Questions for the teacher to ask herself. 


1. Is the occupation educative? 

2. Isit physically good work? 

3. Isthe result an actual expression of child’s power? 
4. Can the child criticise his own work? 

5. Does the occupation relate to subjects taught? 


Method of keeping and distributing material. 
Program of occupation work is most essential. 
REFERENCES. 


Weaver: Paper and Scissors in the School Room. 

Kilbon: Knife Work in the School Room. 

Johnson: Education by Doing. 

G. S. Hall: Story of a Sand Pile. 

H. M. Lay: A Sand Pile. St. Nicholas Mag., Aug., 1896. 

Ko Beebe: Home Occupation for Little’ Children, 

K. Beebe: Kindergarten Occupation for School Room. 
Primary Education, Sept., Oct., Nov. & Dec., 1897. 


The arm in all school work is to have every exercise 
truly educative in its influence upon the child. 


The occupation work is as imperative inits claims as 
the recitation. The work demands most thoughtful plan- 
ning and preparation. It must be so adapted and pre- 
sented that it will not only arouse and strengthen ideas 
in the child’s mind, but will also provide conditions for 
gaining new ideas. See page 300. 

These 1pEAs must be so related to the child’s experience 
that they are of real INTEREST and become a part of his life. 

THE CHILD reveals his interest, his experiences and 
powers, through various modes of expression. 

The material or mediums of expression depends upon 
the nature of the subject. (Such material should be used 
as will allow the fullest and most satisfactory expression. ) 
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All work done by the child when not under immediate 
supervision should truly tell his power and his need. 


Cxiay Mope inc should be used for all objects requiring 
expression in three dimensions; or in relief for models 
or huts, houses, or parts of architectural structures and 
decorative detail for utensils; for models of insects and 
other animals, and for all objects in Nature Study or His- 
tory that require, for correct rendering, a plastic medium. 


Sanp MopELING may-be used for natural land areas, and 
for changes that have occurred in these by the action of 
physical forces; and for all the subjects in geography, 
science, history and mathematics that may be well ex- 
pressed by its yielding character. 

PaINTING with water colors or colored crayon should be 
used for illustrating those phases of nature that possess. 
the color element. 

Encourage LARGE, FREE WORK. 

In the freehand paper cutting the child may make his 
story better understood by pasting the cutting in order 
upon a background of some contrasting color. 


Various Moprs or EXPRESSION POSSIBLE. 


I. Making. 


a. Articles needed for daily use in the daily work—as 
squares to hold paste, envelopes for sentences, words, ~ 
pictures, etc. ; boxes, trays and baskets of various sizes, 
made from cardboard, for holding shoe-pegs, lintels, ete. 
bags, dust cloths and pen-wipers, or any useful article. 


b. Articles illustrating the ideas gained in regular 
lessons—as the houses of primitive people studied, weap- 
ons, utensils, modes of travel and inventions—as sun dial, 
clock tace setc. 
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ec. Articles for the use of others—simple, but useful 
gifts—appropriate to the festival occasions for those at 
home, or for other children who may be less fortunate. 


II. Modeling in clay or sand. 
IIf. Paper cutting and pasting. 
IV. Painting with water colors. 


V. Drawing on blackboard or paper in ONE or MORE of 
the above ways and in connection with other lessons. 


a. Illustrate a story that has been told or read. 


b. Represent different occupations and the tools or 
implements used ineach—as the farmer, carpenter, black- 
smith, shoemaker, etc. 


c. Describe and represent the work of the seasons and 
the implements used; as, the planting of gardensin spring. 

d. Represent the work of each day in the home, etc., 
and the things needed in each kind of work. 


e. Represent the means of transportation observed on 
land and water, or imaged from stories and pictures; as, 
boats, bridges, wagons, caravans, trains of cars, etc. 


f. Illustrate inventions. 


g. Illustrate the successive pictures represented in a 
poem. 


Encourage pupils to collect pictures connected with 
work being done; as, pictures of people of other countries, 
their manners and custom of living, etc. (Carefully 
mount the same.) 


Note.—In planning the hand-work with the children, 
take time for discussion and explanation, ascertaining that 
every child knows clearly what he is to make, to what use 
it will be put, and also that he feels so surE of materials 
and plans that he can work freely and independently. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENDATION and ENCOURAGEMENT are tools 
in hands of the teacher to inspire closer study and awaken 
enthusiasm and desire for improvement on the part of the 
pupils. The pupil should be allowed to be his own crITIC 
first. 


IMPROVEMENT must be noticed by the teacher. Growth 
will be shown in pupils’ work after a just criticism has 
given rise to more accurate observation. 


In all work the children should be trained to habits of 
economy and in the use of materials;, neatness and order 
in care of materials; honesty and accuracy in having the 
work so well done that it fulfils its intended purpose. 


MUSIC. 


The music course of the city is in a state of growth, . 
and the grading from year to year must therefore be 
adjusted to the existing conditions. Representative 
class grading at present is A entire, B entire and A and 
B mixed. The method outline of the grade covers all 
sections. The subject matter of a mixed section: should 
be that assigned to the A division. 


First GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B. Ear-training, tone placing, scale-descend- 
ing, rote songs. 

Section A. Continues work of Section B. Scale 
ascending. 


SECOND GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B. Ear-training, tone-placing, development 
of the intervals from the ladder, rote songs. 
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Section A. Continues work of Section B. 
Chart A, omitting time exercises. 


Method-Outline. 
1... The Rote Song. 
a. Rapid and spirited singing of -songs in class 
repertoire. 
b. Smooth, pure vocalization of song's, preserving 
the spirit of the song through the expression 
of the tones. 


c. Teaching of new rote songs. When teaching a 
rote song place it in the key easiest to the 
teacher’s own expression. As soon as it is 
learned, pitch it in the keys most suited to the 
children’s register, preferably D and E. 


2. /Tone Work. 


a. ‘Teaching of the scale descending and ascending, 
and the intervals in full class, placing the tone 
directly upon its vowel. 


b. Group the children in such a way that each 
child shall sing alone at least once a week. 
Pay strict attention to the opening of the 
mouth, and correct forming of the vowel tone. 
Let the children sing the rote songs individ- 
ually, vocalizing them also. ‘Train the child 
to independent singing, as he is trained to in- 
dependence in every other form of expression. 


THIRD GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B. Interval work. Chart A, including time 
exercises. Rote songs. 

Section A. Interval work. Keys developed from scale 
of C (key-buildinz circular). . Keys C, D, E, F, G, one- 
part exercises, Roté songs. Primer, Part I. Chart B. 
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FourtH GRADE, 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B. Interval Work. Primer, Part I. Rapid 
sight reading for facility. Keys C, D, E, F, G, A (see 
key-building circular.) Two-partexercises. Rote songs. 

Section A. Intervals and vocalization exercises. Chro- 
matic scale by sharps. Keys C, D, E, E flat, F, G, A, 
A flat, B flat. Primer, Part II. Chart C.. Rote songs. 


Method-Outline. 


1. Vocalization. 


a. Vocalize the intervals on 4 and 60 in sequence 
of keys. 


b. Exercises from vocal practice circular. 
c. Vocal practice on rote songs and exercises, 


2. Chart and Primer. 


a. Chart. Develop the thought or point of the ex- 
ercise from the chart, in strict accordance with ~ 
the directions at the head of exercises in the 
Primer. Let the chart work be rapid and 
concise. 


b. Primer. Follow the sequence of the work as in- 
dicated in the book, taking care that the child 
understands all the points of time, value, rest, 
and tie, asthey occur in the exercises. Keep the 
scales, with their pitch names, staff place and 
signature frequently in review, correlating 
with vocal practice. Before reading an exer- — 
cise, call specifically for the key, the number 
of beats to the measure and the kind of note 
which establishes the count or beat. 
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Advance in the book as rapidly as thoroughness 
permits. Do not dwell upon any exercise too 
long. Train away from, errors through advance 
work, not by review. Vocalize every exercise, 
after it is read correctly. In two-part singing 
let the work be done interchangeably by the 
divisions of the class, so that neither section 
becomes distinctly a soprano or alto side. 


3. Rote Songs. 


Distinguish the rote songs from the exercises. 
Place the rote song in the third part of the 
lesson. Let it be read first by syllable. Pro- 
ceed from the syllable to vocalization. Direct 
the attention of the class to the fact that each 
note is linked to a syllable below it. Show 
them the vowel governing each syllable. Train 
them to see a note and its syllable together, 
placing the tone of the note to the vowel of the 
syllable. Many pretty devices will reach this. 
end without wearying the child’s effort or 
understanding. The song once learned, direct 
attention entirely to the spirit of the words, 
singing to a correct interpretation of the 
thought embodied. 


4, Group Work. 


Divide the class into individual groups, so that 
each child may sing once a week. Let the indi- 
vidual work follow the sequence of a lesson; 
2. €., tone-placing and vocalization; rapid read- 
ing of exercise and the phrasing of a rote song, 
Train the child to be as independent and un- 
constrained in this recitation as in any other. 
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FirtH GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B.—Intervals and vocalization exercises. Chro- 
matic scale (sharps reviewed), flats developed. Thorough 
review of key-technique (all keys) developed from the 
scale of C. Pitch names on staff to be especially emphasized. 
Reader Number One. Exercises for accuracy, two-part 
exercises. Omit reading of rote songs in reader. 


Section A.—Continues the work of Section B. Tech- 
nical exercises advanced to individual work, and reading 
exercises from technical accuracy to facility and musical 
expression. Read one-part rote songs. 


SixTH GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B.—Vocalization. The indvidual analysis of 
the signature, key and time of an exercise. Rapid and 
expressive reading of exercises in any key, two-part 
exercises. Reading at sight, of supplementary ~board- 
exercises or simple codas. Thorough familiarity with 
all accidentals. Book One. 

Section A.—Continues and rounds up work of Section B. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B.—Vocalization for rapidity and elasticity. 
Thorough analysis for signature, key and time. Special 


emphasis on time-study by measure or bar. Intelligent 
recognition of the office of the accidental in a musical 
phrase, combined with a thorough review of sharp and 
flat chromatics. Sight-reading for musical expression. 
Two-part exercises. Aim for smoothness and blending 
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of tone. Book Two. Chart E. Board exercises. Sup- 
plementary codas. 

Section A.—Continue and broaden work of Section B, 
developing reading of three-part exercises for time and 
accuracy. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
Subject-Outline. 


Section B.—Vocalization for smoothness, staccato, 
elasticity and quality of tone. Thorough analysis for 
signature, key and time. Review accidentals by recog- 
nizing and reading them at sight in the musical phrase. 
Rapid sight-reading. Study the three-part song for bal- 
ance and expression, emphasizing quality of tone. Book 
Two, Chart E. Board exercises, supplementary codas. 


Section A.—Continue on the line of B work to the 
point of facility which enables the accurate reading and 
phrasing of any exercise at sight. Study the reading of 
three-part exercises in combination. 


Method-Outline. 
1. Vocalization. 
a. Vocalize the intervals in sequence of keys using 
oo and a. 
Exercises from vocal practice circular. 


Vocal practice on exercises and rote songs, 


© 


d. Vocal practice on chromatic scale, ascending and 
descending. 


2. Chromatics. 


Keep the ladders for the development of sharps and 
flats either upon the blackboard or upon paper charts. 
Carefully train upon half tones from these ladders till the - 

upils can sing the chromatic scale up and down with 
ease. 
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_ When an accidental sharp or flat.occurs in an exercise ° 
drill upon the ladder to the interval required, before 
taking up the exercise. 

Omit all half-tone development as indicated in Reader. 


3. Chart and Reader. 


a. Chart. Develop the thought or point of the ex- 
ercise from the chart, in strict accordance with 
the directions at the head of the exercises in 
Reader. 

Let the chart work be rapid and concise. 


b. Reader. Follow the sequence of the work as in- 
dicated in the book, taking care that the child 
understands all points of time value, rest and 
tie, as they occur in; the exercises. Keep the 
scales, with their pitch names, staff places and 
signatures, frequently in review, correlating 
with vocal practice. 

Before reading an exercise, call specifically for 
the key, the number of beats to the measure, 
and the kind of note which establishes the 
count or beat. 

Advance in the book as rapidly as thorough- 
ness permits. Do not dwell upon any exer- 
cise toolong. ‘Train away from errors through 
advance work, not by review. Vocalize every 
exercise after it is read correctly. In two-part 
singing let the work be done interchangeably 
by the divisions of the class, so that neither 
section becomes a soprano or alto side. 


4. Rote songs. 


Distinguish the rote songs from the exercises. 
Place the rote song in the third part of the 
lesson. Letit be read first by syllable. Pro- 
ceed from the syllable to vocalization. Direct 
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the attention of the class to the fact that each 
note is linked to a syllable below it. Some- 
times more than one note governs a syllable. 
The song once learned, direct attention entirely 
to the spirit of the words, singing to a correct 
interpretation of the thought embodied. 


5. Group Work. 


Divide the class into individual groups so that 


each child shall sing alone at least once a week. 
Let this work lead to the development of solo 
and semi-chorus work. It is suggested that 
each child sing one of the parts of a two-part 
exercise alone, the class singing the other in a 
soft key. From this duet work between chil- 
dren may be developed, and each group in turn 
may be used as a semi-chorus, the full class 


following as another chorus. 


DRAWING. 


The Prang drawing books and manuals are in use in 


the various grades as follows: 


| First GRADE, 
Primary Manual, Part I. 


SECOND GRADE. 
Primary Manual, Part II. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Part 1. 


Nos. 1 and 2. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, 
FourRTH GRADE. 
Nos. 8 and 4. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, 


Part If. 
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FirtH GRADE. 


Nos. 5 and 6. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, 
Part ITI. 
SIXTH GRADE. 


No. %. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, Part IV. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


No. 8. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, Part IV. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


No. 9. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, Part V. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


In each grade the work is taken up in the following 
order: 
STUDY OF MODEL. 


In the study and analysis of the model endeavor to 
arouse the interest of each pupil. Lead him to discover 
the facts of form, size and construction. Emphasize any 
geometric principle involved in the design. Examine the 
material of which the model is made, note the fitness of 
material and design for the intended use. Find, if pos- 
sible, other adaptations of the mechanical principle con- 
tained. 


DRAWING. 


Show the necessity for a drawing that will express 
facts. Let each pupil make a freehand working sketch 
of the model, expressing in aclear and systematic way 
the facts gained in previous analysis. In the sketch give 
attention to good proportions and clear dimensions. The 
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technical sketch will contain the thought of the lesson 
until it is put in permanent form in the accurately made 
working drawing. Every line in the sketch should be 
made free hand and every line in the working drawing 
with the instruments. 


WOOD WORK. 


In constructing a model the pupil should be led to rely 
on the dimensions of the working drawing, so that the 
finished piece may be the completion of the thought 
transmitted by the drawing. 

In the wood work give special attention to the proper 
handling of materials and tools. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


Use and care of simple drawing tools, as pencil, T 
square, triangle, ruler and compasses. 

Making working drawing of each lesson. Making | 
designs, using straight lines and arcs of circles in simple 
combination. 

Working drawings for this grade show but one view 
(projection). 


WOOD WORK. 


Use and care of knife and try square. Cutting straight 
lines with, across and against the grain. 

Cutting convex, concave and compound curves. Test- 
ing with ruler and try square for accurate measurement, 
straight lines and square corners. Proper use of sand- 
paper as a finishing tool. 

Selections are made from the following list of models: 

Oblong, label, keytag, match striker, Greek cross, St. 
Andrew’s cross, fishline reel, yarnwinder, kitestring reel, 
calendar back, pencil sharpener, sandspade, mat, paper 
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knife, valise tag, book carrier, bangle board, bill or paper 
file, picture frame bracket. 


SIXTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


First principles of orthographic projection. 

Use of more than one view (projection) to express all 
the facts of a model. Relative positions of the several 
views (projections) with respect to each other. Making 
working drawings of all models constructed. 


WOOD WORK. 


Work with thicker wood than that of the fifth grade. 

Straightaway whittling of rectilinear forms. Free whit- 
tling of curvilinear forms and freehand modeling with 
knife. 

Construction of. models requiring more than one piece 
to make the finished form. 

Assembling parts. 

Use of glue, hammer and brads and sandpaper. ¥ 

Lessons for this grade are selected from the following 
list: 

Sandpapering block, bundle-carrier, plant support, 
tipcat, tipcat bat, knife sharpener, pen rack, tooth brush 
holder, sled, letter opener, photograph holder, windmill 
(head and vane), glove mender, bracket, match box. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


Additional drawing tools for this grade are drawing 
boards and 60 degrees by 30 degrees triangle, making a 
complete working drawing of each model before begin- 
ning its construction. - 
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Practice in reading drawings by giving lessons from 
blue print, : 


WOOD WORK. 


Instruction and practice in the use of the simpler wood- 
working tools, as square, gauge, saw, chisel, plane and bit 
and brace. Each lesson is on some article of use for the 
home, the schoolroom or the manual training room. 

The models for this grade are chosen from the following 
list: 

Rectangular prism, strop, bill file base, door wedge, 
whisk broom holder, coat hanger, drawer handle,. tool 
rack, sandpapering block, teapot stand, windmill, match 
box, toothpick holder, pencil tray, ink stand, oilstone case, 
book stall and bracket. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing of this grade involves no new 
feature. The work is of the same general nature as the 
seventh grade, but the problems are more complex and 
the drawing more difficult. 

Reading drawings from the blue print, making simple 
detail drawings from blue print of an assembled con- 
struction. 


WOOD WORK. 


In the wood work special attention is given to the care 
of tools, use of grindstone and oilstone, proper angle for 
grinding chisels and plane bits, methods of fastening parts 
together, brads, glue, screws. As the lessons advance 
greater accuracy in tool manipulation is insisted on. 

Besides, or in place of the regular models for this grade, 
the pupil is encouraged to plan and construct special 
pieces of simple furniture and apparatus for school use. 
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For this grade aselection is made from the following 
list of models: 

Blackboard ruler, bench hook, towel rack, whisk broom 
holder, box, small drawing board with T square and tri- 
angles, foot stool, towel roller, knife and fork box, tray 
for minerals, blacking case, salt box. 

In each of the grades the pupil is encouraged to do 
original work in designing and construction. Whenever 
anew tool is to be used, the classis given a short talk on 
the characteristic uses of such tool, and the general fitness 
of the tool, both in shape and material, for its designed 
use. As occasion presents, such topics as kinds of wood, 
grain, warp, twist and the like, are discussed with the 
class. The pupils are stimulated to find out for them- 
selves about the manufacture of the materials in common 
use inthe manual training lessons, as glue, sandpaper, 
brads, screws, etc. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
FIRST YEAR WORK. 


DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing in the High School will con- 
sist of making technical sketch and working drawing of 
problems to be constructed in wood, designing pieces of 
school furniture and apparatus, making assembled or 
detail drawings of same, as the problem may require. 

Mathematical constructions, showing the application of 
geometric principles to practical problems. 

Theory of orthographic projection, showing reasons for 
positions of the several projections of a solid by the third 
angle method. 

Use and care of the mathematical drawing instruments. 

Use of ink in lining in a drawing. 

Making tracing of drawing. 

Making blue prints for use in wood-working room. 

Preparing paper for blue print process. 
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WOOD WORK. 


Continuing from point attained in eighth grade: 

Use and care of a more complete set of wood-working 
tools. : 

Construction of the more complicatedZproblems enter- 
ing into the practice of joinery, together with the applica- 
tion of such problems to common use. 

Proper use of various fastenings, as glue, nails, screws, 
dowels, keys, etc. 

Use and care of turning lathe. 

Center turning soft and hard wood. 

Face-plate work. 

Chuck work. 

Individual projects, suchas cabinets, footstools, blacking 
cases, umbrella stands and the like, involving the prin- 
ciples of joinery and turning, the designing of such pieces 
to be done by the pupils who make them. 

As occasion presents, topics suggested by work of the 
class will be discussed, such as— 


WOOD. 


Forest distribution, method of preparing commercial 
product, transportation, structure and composition, sea- 
soning defects, how to distinguish common commercial 
woods. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


Standard systems, tools for measuring and lining, rule, 
square, gauge, dividers, bevel, callipers, etc. 


SAWS. 


Characteristics, shape and use of each, points of simi- 
larity and difference. | 

For handwork—Cross-cut, rip, back, turning and com- 
pass saws. | 

For machine work——Circular, band and gang saws. 
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EDGED TOOLS. 


Theory of cutting edge, special use and consequent 
shape of knife, chisel, plane, draw-knife, spoke-shave, 
together with general process of manufacture. 


BORING TOOLS, 


Gimlet, auger, brace and bit and drill. 


THE LATHE. 


Principle involved, solids of revolution and their genera- 
tion; kinds of lathes for different uses. — 

Pupils will be encouraged to visit shops and find out for 
themselves about various methods of manufacture. 


SEWING. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Simple basting. 

Running. 

Creasing and basting hems. 

Hemming, 

Stitching. 

Backstitching. 

Overhanding. 

Overcasting. 

Making small bags, applying stitches learned. 

Two runs and a back stitch. 

Quick running. 

Gathering and stroking. 

Sewing gathers to band. 

Drafting and making doll’s skirt. 

Kensington outline stitch and its application to simple 
design.. 
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SEVENTH GRADE. 


Review simple stitches of last year’s work, making 
models of same for mounting in books. 

Different kinds of bastings. 

Tucking. 

Facing on ruffle. 

Making full size aprons, applying tucking and facing 
on ruffle. 

Patching. 

Catch-stitching. 

Flannel patching. 

Darning stockings. 

Darning tears and holes in woolens. 

Fancy flannel stitches. 

Making flannel skirt—full size. 

Hemstitching. 

Sewing on lace. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Damask hemming. 

Overhanded patch. 

Bias and shaped facings. 

French seam, straight and bias, 

Gussets. 

Drafting and making muslin underskirt—full size. 

Buttonholes. 

Buttonholing scalloped edges. 

Sewing on hooks and eyes. 

Loops for hooks. | 

Eyelet holes. 

Sewing on tape. 

Mitering corners. 

Hemming and blind-stitching woolens. 

Whipping on ruffle. ; 

Binding bottom of dress skirt. 

Cutting and making garments, including principles 
taught. 


Weeks. 


20 


Weeks. 


20 
10 
10 
20 


20 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Junior YEAR. 


First Semester. 


Psychology and Child Study. 
Drawing. 
Primary and Kindergarten. 


Reading and Literature, . 
Language and Grammar. | Methods. 


Second Semester. 


Applied Psychology and Pedagogy. 
Music. 


Arithmetic. 
sacs t Methods, 


Observation ae Discussion. 
Nature Study. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. 


History and Science of Education. 


Nature Study. 
Goeane Methods. 


School Management. 


Physical Training, 10. 
Manual Training, 10. 


Second Semester. 


Teaching and Critic Meetings. 
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KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 


Junior YEAR. 


Weeks. First Semester. 
20 Psychology and Child Study. 
20 Drawing. 
20 Primary and Kindergarten. 
10 Reading and Literature. | Methods 
10 Language and Grammar. 


Second Semester. 


20 Music. 
20 Theory of Kindergarten. 
10 Observation and Discussion. 
10 Nature Study. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
Weeks. . Farst’ Semester. 
20 History and Science of Education. 
10 Nature Study. 
20 Education of Man (Kindergarten Theory). 
10 Mother Play. 
20 Teaching. 
Second Semester. 
20 Literature. 
20 Program Work. 
20 Mother Play. 


20 Teaching. 
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If a student successfully completes any one of the five 
courses he shall receive from the Board of Education a 
certificate. Three of these certificates shall entitle the 
‘pupil to a diploma. | 

The program of recitations will be so arranged that a 
pupil can pursue three studies simultaneously, and will 
have three recitations a week in each study. In this way 
a successful student can win a diploma in three years. 

Any member of the school who holds a diploma of the 
Drawing School can offer the diploma as the equivalent 
of one certificate. 
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DRAWING SCHOOL. 


THE SCHOOL IS DIVIDED INTO THREE DEPARTMENTS: ARCHI 
TECTURAL, MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


IT COVERS THREE TO FOUR YEARS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Classes Meet Three Times a Week. 


The course in Architectural and Machine Designing 
extends over three years. The major part of the time is 
devoted to drawing, which embraces the elementary prin- 
ciples, projections, intersections and developments, the 
construction of curves and conic sections. 


Pupils in Architectural Drawing are made familiar with 
the various scales and architectural forms. They, will 
study and draw the Five Orders of Architecture. 


Carpentry will be taken up by giving rules for cutting 
all kinds of joints, followed by roof constructions and 
stair building. 

The course terminates with the designing of buildings 
worked out from a given program-—-full sets of plans, 
including working drawings of exterior and interior de- 
tails. 

The Work in Mechanical Drawing comprises the con- 
struction of curves, the application of conic sections, 
helices, screw thread, etc., to mechanical draughting, 
drawing of bolts and other standard forms, the construc- 
tion and representation of gear wheels and their applica- 
tion and use in machinery. 
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The designing of a lathe or some other machine and 
the planning of a machine shop completes the course in 
Mechanical Drawing. 


Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, Mechanics, Phys- 
ics and Technical Reading are required subjects to com- 
plete the course in Architectural and Mechanical Depart- 
ments. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


Cuiasses Meet Twice A WEEK. 


Pupils begin with drawing from elementary objects and 
plaster casts with charcoal. The training of hand and 
eye prepares the student to copy with accuracy and intel- 
ligence whatever forms may come before him, and to 
make him acquainted with a variety of forms, the way of 
representing them, and to study light and shade. The 
study of the Historic Ornament of all ages and all 
countries is given much prominence. The curriculum 
further includes the conventionalization of natural flowers, 
drawing from antique casts, sketching from life, water 
color painting and pen andink drawing. 


Classes in Clay Modeling and casting in plaster of paris are 
connected with the Freehand department. 


| The Day Classes for Women, on Wednesday and Saturday 
forenoon and afternoon, take up the same subjects as the 
evening classes, more prominence being given to color 
work. The object of the Freehand Course is to train the 
pupils in the application of ornamental design to the in- 
dustrial arts, to illustration or to prepare them for higher 
art schools. 


There will be a series of lectures on art to accompany the 
regular course. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN DETEIL. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


Study of geometry for beginners. Lines, angles, tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals, orthographic projections, intersec- 
tions and development of geometrical figures. 

Drawing. Geometrical problems, orthographic projec- 
tions, intersections and developments of geometrical 
figures, Drawing of architectural details from sketches. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Study of Plane and Solid Geometry. First steps in 
Algebra. Positive and negative quantities, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, fractions, equa- 
tions, square and cube root. | | 

Drawing. Orders of architecture, isometric projec- 
tions, architectural compositions. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Practical calculations of masonry, timber, strength, etc. 
Study of perspective and architectural compositions— 
full sets of working drawings. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


In Geometry and Algebra the same subjects are taken 

up as above said for first and second year Architectural 
classes. 
_ Drawing. Geometrical problems, orthographic projec- 
tions, intersections, and developments of geometrical 
figures Construction of helix, screwthread and conic 
sections. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
Drawing of standard bolt, pulley, pillow block or similar 
objects and the construction and representation of gearing. 
TuirD YEAR. 


Study of elementary physics, practical mechanics and 
technical readings. 

Drawing. Construction of gear wheels and designing 
of a lathe or some other machine. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


Elementary object and cast drawing. 
Historic ornament. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Advance object and cast drawing. 
Historic ornament and polychromic design. 
: THIRD AND FourTH YEARS, 
Lilective. 


Drawing from antique casts. 
Sketches from life. 

Pen and ink drawing. 

Applied designing and illustrating. 


CLAY MODELING. 


First YEAR. 


Modeling from round and flat copies. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Original designs, historic ornament and details of hu- 
man figure. 
Casting in plaster of paris. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS GND STATIONERY. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING. 


First GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale and 
Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories (also 2d grade), 
Smythe. 


Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s 
Byways (also 2d grade), Ford; Skyward and Back, Rob- 
inson; The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown; From 
September to June (also 2d grade), Warren. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book (also 2d 
grade), Carroll. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Primer, Cyr; The Chil- 
dren’s First Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; School 
Reading, First Year, Baldwin; Our Home and School 
Reader, Book 1, Taylor; New Era Reader, No. 1; Our 
Little Book for Little Folks, Crosby; The Finch Primer; 
Beginners’ Reader, No. 1, Collard. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Old-Time Stories (also Ist grade), Smythe; 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 1, Norton; Fairy Stories and 
Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables (also 3rd grade), 
Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 3rd grade), Haaren. 


Nature—Nature’s Byways (also 1st grade), Ford; All the 
Year Round, Parts 1, 2 and 3, Strong; Plant Life, Bass; 
Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way Side, Vol. 1, Wright; 
Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From September to June (also 
ist grade), Warren; The World and Its People, Book 1, 
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Dunton; Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story 
Book, Kelly. | 


Geography—Around the World, First Book (also Ist 
grade), Carroll. 


ffistory—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 2; Beginners’ Reader, No. 2, Collard. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Literature—-Rhymes and Fables (also 2d grade), Haaren; 
Songs and Stories (also 2d grade), Haaren; Fairy Life, 
Haaren; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; Old Stories 
of the East, Baldwin. 


WNature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright: Feath- 
ers and Fur, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class (also 4th 
grade), Miller. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 4th grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 4th grade), Andrews; The 
Worldand Its People, Book II., Dunton; Around the 
World, Book 2 (also 4th grade), Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard (also 4th grade), Kirby; Geographical 
Reader, First Book, King. 

History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; Young Folks’ 
History of the United States, Higginson. 

Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; School 
Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, No. 3; 
Twilight Stories, Foulke; Braided Straws, Foulke. 


FourTH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold, Baldwin; Fanciful Tales, Stockton; Heart 
of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; A%sop’s Fables, Stickney; 
Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), Haaren; Fairy Tales 
(also 5th grade), Rolfe. 
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Nature—My Saturday Bird Class (also 3d grade), Miller; 
Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Short Stories of 
Our Shy Neighbors, Kelly; Wings and Fins, Johonnot; 
Sea Side and Way Side, No. 3, Wright. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 3d_ grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 3d grade), Andrews; 
Around the World, Book 2 (also 3d grade), Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book III, Smith; The World and 
Its People, Book IV (also 5th grade), Coe; North America 
(also 5th grade), Carpenter; South America (also 5th and 
6th grades), Carpenter; Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
(also 3d grade), Kirby; On the Farm, Parker; Geographical 
Reader, Second Book, King. 


fTistory—Biographical Booklets (also 5th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Hazard; Stories 
of Great Americans for Little Americans (also 5th grade), 
Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks (also 5th grade), 
Guerber; First Steps in the History of Our Country (also 
5th grade), Mowry; Ten Boys (also 5th grade), Andrews. 

Miscellaneous--The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader. 
No. 4. | 


FirtH GRADE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also 4th grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Tales (also 4th grade), Rolfe; Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, Stickney; Book of Tales, Swinton; Children’s 
Stories of American Literature, Wright. : 

Nature—Plants and Their Children, Dana; Flyers, 
_Creepers and Swimmers, Johonnot. 

Geography—The World and Its People, Book IV. (also 
4th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book V. (also 
- 6th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th grade), Carpen- 
ter; South America (also 4th and 6th grades), Carpenter; 
Asia (also 6th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, 
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Third Book, King; Uncle Robert’s Visit (also 6th grade), 
Parker. 

History—Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Hazard; The 
Colonies, Dutton; Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans (also 4th grade), Eggleston; Stories of Ameri- 
can Life and Adventure (also 6th grade), Eggleston; The 
Story of the Greeks (also 4th grade), Guerber; The Story 
of the Romans (also 6th grade), Guerber; First Steps in 
the History of Our Country (also 4th grade), Mowry; 
Beginners’ American History, Montgomery; Story of Our 
Country (also 6th grade), Burton; Ten Boys (also 4th 
grade), Andrews. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5. 


SIxTH GRADE. 


Literature—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. IV., Norton; 
Boys of Other Countries, Taylor. 2 


Nature—Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, Johonnot. 

Geography—The World and Its People, Book V. (also 
5th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 7th and 8th grades); The World and its People, Book 
VII. (also 7th and 8th grades), Badlam ; The World and 
Its People, Book VIII. (also 7th and 8th grades), Kellogg; 
The World and Its People, Book IX. (also7thand 8th grades); 
South America (also 4th and 5th grades), Carpenter; 
Asia (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Uncle Robert’s Visit 
(also 5th grade), Parker ; Geographical Reader, Fourth 
Book, King. 

History.—Stories of American Life and Adventure (also 
5th grade), Eggleston ; The Story of the Romans (also - 
5th grade), Guerber; Story of Our Country (also dth 
grade), Burton; Stories of the American Revolution, 
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First Series (also 7th grade), Tomlinson ; Stories of the 
American Revolution, Second Series (also 7th grade), 
Tomlinson; The Young American (also 7th grade), 
Judson; American History (also 7th and 8th grades), 
Montgomery ; School History of the United States (also 
7th and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the United 
States (also 7th and 8th grades), Fiske ; History of the 
United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Mowry; History 
of the United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Gordy. 


Miscellaneous.—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature.—Classics for Children :—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 8th grade), Seven American Classics, Swinton 3 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 6, Norton ; Studies in Litera- 
ture and Composition (also 8th grade), Skinner. 


Geography.—The World and Its People, Book VI. (also 
(6th and 8th grades); The World and Its People, Book VII. 
(also 6th and 8th grades), Badlam; the World and Its , 
People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 8th grades), Kellogg ; 
The Worldand Its People, Book IX. (also 6th and 8th grades); 
Geographical Reader (also 8th grade), Rupert; Geograph- 
ical Reader, Fifth Book, King, - . 

fTistory.—Stories of American Revolution, First Series 
(also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the American 
Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; 
The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; American 
History (also 6th and 8th grades), Montgomery; Stories. 
of New Jersey (also 8th grade), Stockton; Twelve Naval’ 
Captains, Seawell; School History of the United States 
(also 6th and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 8th grades), Fiske; History” 
of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), Mowry; 
History of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), 
Gordy. ; 
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Miscellaneous.—School Reading, Seventh Year, Baldwin; 
Stories of Industry, Vol. I., Chase & Clow; Stories of In- 
dustry, Vol. II., Chase & Clow. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature.—Classics for Children:—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 7th grade); Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather; 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. The Student’s Series:— 
Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village; Selections 
from Washington Irving. Studies in Literature and Com- 
position (also 7th grade), Skinner; Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Rolfe. 


Nature. —Glimpses of the Animate World, Johonnot. 


Geography —The World and Its People, Book VI. (also 
6th and 7th grades); The World and Its People, Book 
VII. (also 6th and 7th grades), Baldwin; The World and 
Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 7th grades), Kellogg; 
The World and Its People (also 6th and 7th grades); 
Geographical Reader (also 7th grade), Rupert; Geograph- 
ical Reader, Sixth Book, King. Y 

History. —Stories of New Jersey (also 7th grade), Stock- 
ton; American History (also 6th and ‘th grades), Mont- 
gomery; School History of the United States (also 6th 
and 7th grades), McMaster; History of the United States 
(also 6th and 7th grades), Fiske; History of the United 
States (also 6th and 7th grades), Mowry; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 7th grades), Gordy; English 
History for Americans, Higginson; Stories from English 
History, Creighton; Talesfrom English History, Rolfe; 
Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; Scott’s Tales of Chiv- 
alry, Rolfe; Sketches from British History, Powell; Short 
Stories from English History, Blaisdell; English History, 
Merrill; Stories from Herodotus, Church; American Citi- 
zen, Dole. 
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Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Baldwin. 
Riverside Literature Series—-All Grades. 


Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


For TEACHERS’ USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; First School Year, 
Beebe; Old Farm Fairies, McCook; Tenants of an Old. 
Farm, McCook; Naturein Verse, Lovejoy; Beacon Lights 
of Patriotism, Carrington; Introduction to American Lit- 
erature, Matthews; Words of Lincoln, Oldroyd; Lessons 
_ with Plants, Bailey; Handbook of Nature Study, Lange; 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Manual of 
Geography, Redway; Lessons in the New Geography, 
Trotter. 


LANGUAGE. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in Use of English, Parts I, and 
II.; Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English. 


SPELLING. 
Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies; Til- 
den’s Commercial Geography; Cornell’s Outline Maps; W. 
& A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps; Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Maps; Werner’s Maps. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 1 and No. 2; Giffin’s Number 
Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards; Greenleaf’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. . 
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ALGEBRA. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 


HISTORY. 
Eggleston’s United States History. 


DRAWING. 


Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I., IL, III. and IV.; 
Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Manuals, Parts 
I. and II.; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing Books, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 and 9; Drawing models, modeling clay, 
colored paper. 

MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Song Garden, No. 
2; The Children’s Hour; Songs for Little Children; Patti 
Hill’s Song Book. 


WRITING. 


Graphic Vertical System of Writing; Gem Vertical 
Spelling Blanks, Nos. 3 and 4. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s American 
Accountant. 


STATIONERY. 


David’s, Stafford’s Universal, Carter’s and Pomeroy’s. 
inks; Esterbrook pens; Eagle pens; pen-holders; ink wells; 
ink well covers; teachers’ ink-stands; blotters; slate pen- 
cils; lead pencils; spelling slates; memorandum pads; 
enameled crayon; practice paper for writing and draw- 
ing; foolscap and examination paper; mucilage; perfumed 
paste; thermometers; 12-inch rulers; numeral frames; 
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Graphic scrap books; rubber hand stamps; Eagle Pencil 
Company’s compasses; Diamond and felt rubber erasers; 
New York silicate book slates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Webster’s International and National Dictionaries ; 
Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Holbrook’s Globes; Frank- 
lin Publishing Company’s Globes; Hooker’s First Book 
in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hy- 
giene; The Human Body and its Health. 


Pee mt. 


Mathematics—Thompson’s Commercial Arithmetic ; 
Wentworth’s Shorter Course Algebra ; Wentworth’s 
School Algebra; Wentworth’s Plain and Solid Geometry; 
Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical Problems. 


Latin-—_Jones’ Prose Composition; Greenough and Kit- 
tredge’s Virgil; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; Harkness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Kelsey’s Caesar; Daniell’s Latin Prose; Collar & Daniell’s 
First Latin Book. 


Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composi- 
tion; Goodwin’s Xenophon Anabasis; Pennell’s Ancient 
Greece; Smith’s Smaller History of Greece ; Keep’s Iliad ; 
White’s First Greek Book, new edition. 


German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes—Meissner’s 
German Grammar; Joynes-Meisser’s German Reader ; 
Herman Boison’s German Prose; Sheldon’s German 
Grammar; Brandt’s German Reader. 


Natural Science—Dana’s Geological Story; Lockyer’s 
Astronomy; William’s Chemistry; Hutchinson’s Physi- 
ology and Hygiene; Gray’s How Plants Grow; Bergen’s 
Botany; Houston’s Physical Geography; Avery’s Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy, Avery’s School Physics. 
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anguage and Literature—Chittenden’s Elements of Eng- 
lish Composition; Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; The Tri- 
umph. 


Miscellaneous—Peterman's Civil Government; Laughlin’s 
Elements of Political Economy; Webster’s International 
and National Dictionaries; Sandy’s Bookkeeping; Myer’s 
General History; Montgomery’ s English History; Clark’s 
Commercial Law. 


Stationery—Same as for grammar schools, and in addi- 
tion blank books for commercial department. 
Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Science—-Halleck’s Psychology. 


Mustc-—The Triumph; Natural System of Music 
Readers. 


Stationery-——Same as for grammar schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS, ETC, 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the public schools in a manner pre- 
scribed by the City Superintendent and in accordance 
with article V., Section 11, of the Regulations. These 
records shall be uniform in all schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


First—Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term shall be enrolled as a member of the 
school, and whenever present five days during any one 
month shall be considered an enrolled pupil for that 
month. 


Second—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil has left school, without the intention 
of returning, such pupil’s name shall be immediately 
stricken from the roll; but any absence recorded against 
such pupil, before the teacher received such information, 
shall remain and shall be regarded as other absences. 


Third.—When a pupil is suspended from school by any 
of the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be stricxen 
from the roll forthwith. 


Fourth——When a pupil has been absent from school 
more than five consecutive days for any cause, his or her 
name shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five 
days. ‘The absencé, however, shall be recorded while the 
name remains on the roll. 

Fifth-—-Regular pupils, whose names have been en- 
rolled, but who are not present on the first day of any 
subsequent term during that year, shall be marked abscnt. 
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Stxth._-The number of enrolled pupils for each month 
shall consist of all such as are members of the school for 
that month in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


Seventh.—The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing 
the whole number of days the pupils have been present 
by the number of days the school has been open during 
such period. 


Eighth—The percentage of attendance shall be found 
by dividing the average daily attendance by the average 
number enrolled. 


DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 


The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shall be 
marked on his card as follows: “Satisfactory” and ‘“ Not 
Satisfactory.” 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of 
the pupil and should also show the number of days absent 
and the times tardy, and whether on account of sickness 
or otherwise. | 

YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. & 

At.the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, 
grammar and primary schools who have not been /furdy 
nor adsent more than ¢en days during the year, and that on 
account of personal sickness or death in the family of 
which the pupil is a member, and whose record for the 
year has been satisfactory in all subjects, shall receive 
testimonials for “ DisTINGUISHED MERIT.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during 
the year will take with them a certificate of their record 
from the school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sick- 
ness—and no tardiness will be excused. ; 
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RULES OF THE BOARD. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE SCHOOLS. 


RWS c 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Tuesday 
next succeeding the first Monday after the first day of 
May in each year, for the purpose of organization, at 
which time a President, City Superintendent and Super- 
intendent of Erection and Repairs of School Houses 
shall be elected for the ensuing year; but should no elec- 
tion of officers take place at that meeting, said election 
shall be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held.on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o’clock P. M. during the year. At 
the hour appointed the roll shall be called and the names 
of the members then present recorded by the Secretary. 
The names of other members shall be recorded as they 
may afterwards appear. Assoonasa quorum shall be 
present the Board shall proceed to business, and, after 
the organization, no member shall retire without the per- 
mission of the Chair. | 

3. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Com- 
missioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall 
_ be adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but 
a less number may adjourn from time to time. 
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4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called 
whenever requested in writing by five members. 


- DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


5. The President or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall pre- 
serve order and decorum, may speak to points of order, 
and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to 
the Board on motion of any member, regularly seconded; 
and no other business shall be in order until the appeal 
shall have been decided. He may express his opinion on 
any subject under debate, but in such case he shall leave 
the chair and not resume it while the question is pending; 
but he may state facts, give his opinion on questions of 
order, or explain his vote without leaving his seat. He 
shall appoint all committees and be ex-oficto a member of 
the same. He shall also be the executive officer of the 
Board, and as such, effect insurance, sign contracts and 
leases, and perform such other duties as the Board may 
prescribe. ~ 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associates; 
keep a full account of all moneys received and expended, 
anda separate and detailed account with each school, and 
draw warrants for all payments ordered by the Board; 
prepare monthly a schedule of the names of the officers, 
teachers and janitors in the schools, and the amount of 
salary due to each; also, quarterly, of the names of the 
persons to whom rent is due and the amount due to each, 


and transmit the same to the City Auditor of Accounts. - 


He shall, under the direction and rules of the Board, 
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and of the several committees, order all supplies for-the 
schools and keep a duplicate of his orders, and have charge 
of the supplies in stock; he shall also have the custody of 
the records, books, and papers of the Board. He shall 
keep his office open daily from 8 A. M. until 5 P. M. 
(excepting Saturdays, when the offices of the Board shall 
be closed at 12 M.,) and perform such other duties as may 
be required by law or by the Board, and his compensa- 
tion shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary in 
the discharge of his duties In the absence of the Secre- 
tary he shall perform the duties of that office and render 
such other services as the Board may require. His com- 
pensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


MMi bo OP ClEY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and visit them regularly and as frequently as 
possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text Books, 
Course of Study and Examinations, have the general di- 
rection and control of all examinations, and see that the 
regulations of the Board in relation to the schools are 
carried into effect. Heshall receive the reports of the 
principals; keep full and accurate statistics of the schools 
in a suitable book or books; report to the Board, monthly, 
the condition of the schools, with his suggestions thereon, 
and make the annual report to the Board required by law. 
He shall call and conduct, or cause to be conducted from 
time to time, such meetings of the teachers as he may 
deem advisable, or as the Board or any committee thereot 
may direct. He shall devote his whole time to the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and his compensation shall 
be such as the Board may prescribe. 
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DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


9. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating and ventilation and re- 
pairs of school houses under the direction of the commit- 
tees having charge of the same. He shall perform such 
other duties as the Board or the committees named may 
require. He shall also attend the meetings of the com- 
mittees under whose direction he discharges the duties of 
his office, including the Committee on Finance, to explain 
bills coming under his supervision; report daily at the 
office of the Board, and remain there when not’ elsewhere 
employed. His compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees forthe year shail be as 
follows: , 


1. Committee on Finance, seven members. ~ 
2. Committee on Schoolhouses, seven members. 
3. Committee on Repairs, seven members. 
4. Committee on Heating and Ventilating, seven 
members. 
Committee on Teachers, seven members. 
6. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 
Committee on Evening Schools, seven members. 
8. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study, and 
Examinations, seven members. 
9. Committee on Furniture and Supplies, seven 
members. } 
10. Committee on’ Sanitary Regulations, seven mem- 
bers. 


Or 
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11. THE CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an esti- 
mate of the amount of money required for the support of 
the public schools during the year, specifying, as provided 
in Title V. of the Charter of the City of Newark, the 
several sums for each branch of expenditure, and appor- 
tion the actual amounts appropriated for the use of this 
Board as soon as possible after such appropriation; super- 
vise and examine the accounts of receipts and disburse- 
ments in the Secretary’s office, and report to the Board 
at each regular meeting the amounts received and ex- 
pended under each branch of the expenditure from the 
commencement of the fiscal year. Also, in case of neces- 
sity, after consultation with the committees interested, 
they shall readjust and reapportion the allotments to the 
several branches of expenditure, and report the same to 
- the Board; and report from time to time on the character 
and propriety of all additional or extraordinary expendi- 
tures, and have general charge and supervision of all the 
financial affairs of the Board. ‘They shall also receive 
and examine all bills and accounts referred to them by 
the Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, shall so 
certify thereon and return the same to the Board at their 
next regular meeting after such reference, unless re- 
quired by the Board to report thereon sooner, and shall 
audit and approve, before payment, the pay and rent 
rolls. They shall also examine into all controverted 
claims and report thereon to the Board. 

12. THe CommirreE oN ScuooLtHouses shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings; recommend 
appropriate sites for schoolhouses; prepare and submit 
to the Board plans and specifications for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the performance 
of the work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating 
methods included. 
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13. THe ComMirtrEee on Repairs shall have supervis- 
ion and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and 
examine the schoolhouses and report to the Board at the 
regular meeting in June the condition and wants of each 
for the ensuing year, with estimates of the expenditures 
necessary to meet the same. They shall submit plans 
and specifications for any extraordinary repairs, and, 
under the direction of the Board, cause all contracts 
therefor to be properly executed. 

14. THE CoMMITTEE ON HEATING AND VENTILATING 
shall, under the direction of the Board, have charge and 
control of all heating and ventilating apparatus and 
appliances for the schools. They shall by contract 
or otherwise cause the same to be cleaned, repaired 
and refitted and supply the necessary fuel. They shall, 
on the recommendation of Commissioners, examine all 
candidates for positions as janitors, and recommend 
to the Board for appointment such as they deem 
qualified, and determine the salaries to be paid. They 
shall prescribe the duties of janitors, and publish 
directions for their government, and for cause may rec- 
ommend to the Board their discharge, of which recom- 
mendation they shall give notice to the proper Commis- 
sioners. If a vacancy occurs between the meetings of 
the Board the Chairman of the Committee shall have 
power to temporarily appoint janitors, and the Chairman 
may, upon the recommendation of the Commissioners, in 
emergency, suspend a janitor until the case shall be acted 
upon by the Committee and the Board. 

15. Tue ComMMiITrTer oN Teacuers shall, with the City 
Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions as 
teachers in the Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar 
Schools, and recommend to the Board such as they deem 
qualified. With the City Superintendent, they may tem- 
porarily employ and determine the grade of teachers in 
such schools, but temporary appointments shall be sub- 
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mitted to the Board for approval or rejection at its next: 
meeting. They shall determine the salaries for teachers. 
in schools under their supervision and report the same to. 
the Board for its approval. They shall investigate all. 
complaints made against teachers, and report thereon to. 
the Board whenever required; and with the sanction of , 
the President, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher until 
the case shall have been acted upon by the Board. In. 
cases of suspension, a written statement of facts upon ~ 
which suspension is based shall be filed in the office of the. 
City Superintendent for the information of the Commis- 
sioners. They shall perform such other duties as may be: 
prescribed by the regulations or directed by the Board. 


16. THE COMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND TRAINING AND 
Hicu Scuoots shall have supervision of such schouls. 
They shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all 
applicants for positions as teachers in such schools, and 
shall recommend to the Board such as they deem qualified. 
They shall determine the salaries of teachers in Normal 
and Training and High Schools and report the same to 
the Board for its approval. They shall, also, from time 
to time, recommend such regulations for the management. 
of these schools as they may deem advisable. ‘They shall 
exercise supervision and perform duties with reference to 
the schools and teachers under their care in all respects. 
similar to those required of the Committee on Teachers. 
toward the other schools and teachers of the city, as speci- 
fied in Rule 15. 


1%. THe ComMMITTEE ON EVENING AND -DRAWING, 
ScHoots shall have the supervision of such schools They 
shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all appli- 
cants for positions as teachers in such schools and recom- 
mend to the Board such as they deem qualified. They 
shall also, from time to time, recommend such regulations. 
for their management as they. may deem advisable, and 
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by personal inspection and examination acquaint them- 
selves with their condition and report thereon to the 
Board. They shall exercise supervision and perform 
duties regarding the Evening and Drawing schools and 
the teachers therein similar in all respects to those re- 
quired of the Committee on Teachers toward the schools 
under their care, as specified in Rule 15. 


18. THE CoMMITTEE ON TExT Books, CoursE oF STUDY 
AND EXAMINATIONS shall, from time to time, recommend 
to the Board such school books, maps, globes, charts and 
illustrative apparatus as they may think best adapted to 
the wants of the schools, but no vote shall be taken upon 
such recommendation until one month has elapsed, and 
no text book intended to supersede one in use shall be 
introduced except at the commencementofaterm. They 
shall contract for such supplies, for books, maps and sta- 
tionery, superintend the printing of all reports, docu- 
ments, blank forms, etc., that may be especially ordered 
by the Board, or required in the transactions of the cur- 
tent business of the schools, and provide for their regular 
delivery by the contractor to the Secretary of the Board, 
and they shall have charge of the course of study in all 
the schools, and, from time to time, recommend such 
alterations and revisions thereof as they may deem proper. 
They shall also direct and, with the Superintendent, pre- 
scribe the times and rules for all examinations ‘which may 
be ordered by the Board. 

19. ©THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND Sup- 
pLies shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not 
specified in the rules defining the duties of other com- 
mittees, 

20. THE CoMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS Shall 
have supervision of the sanitary condition of the schools 
and their surroundings, and, from time to time, recom- 
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mend such measures as they may deem necessary for the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of the health of 
the pupils and teachers. 


21. All committees shall discharge their duties with- 
out special direction of the Board, where the power is 
expressly given; but no action of a committee shall be 
binding until reported to and approved by the Board. 
No member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, from any con- 
tract, agreement or purchase made by or for any commit- 
tee of the Board. Every report shall be signed by a 
majority of the committee and shall contain a statement 
of facts, with their opinion in writing. No report shall 
be made by a committee unless the subject thereof shall 
have been considered at a meeting of which the members 
have been notified. When such report is made, a minor- 
ity of the committee may also present their views in writ- 
ing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


22. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 


jt 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes, 

Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. . 
Reports of Special Committees. ‘ 
Notices and Resolutions, 

Unfinished Business. 

Miscellaneous Business. 
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The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 
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23. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and, if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to writing, 
and when any such motion or resolution shall have been 
stated by the Chair, or read by the Secretary, it shall be 
deemed to be in possession of the Board. 

24. It shall be in order for a member at any time, 
when the attention of the Board is not occupied with 
other business, to make inquiries in regard to any subject 
connected with the affairs of the Board, and to receive 
answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to make 
the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except on a. 
motion made and seconded at an appropriate time in the 
order of business. Such inquiry shall in all cases be 
addressed to the Chair, and the reply made by him or by 
the member specially directed by him to reply. No- 
member shall interrupt another in possession of the floor 
without his consent, nor then, except to correct a misap-- 
prehension or a misrepresentation. 


25. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent;. 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten min-. 
utes at one time without like consent. 


26. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the- 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may 
call him to order, in which case the member shall resume 
his seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide.the same without debate; but such decision 
may be appealed from, in which :case the Board shall 
decide. 


27. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, except— 


To adjourn. 
To lay on the table. . 
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The previous question. 

To commit. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone toa certain time. 
To amend. 


—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the pre- 
vious question, shall be decided without debate. 


28. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this 
form: ‘‘Shallthe main question be now put?” and its 
effect shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a 
direct vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon 
the main question. 


29. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of one member. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the 
President or any other member, and the names of the 
members refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be 
recorded as voting in the negative. 


30. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, not 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


31. The Board may form itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, which shall be governed by the Rules of the 
Board so far as applicable, and a motion for the com- 
mittee to rise may be made by any member at any time. 

32. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules ‘‘ Cushing’s Law and Prac- 
tice of Legislatrve Assemblies” shall be accepted as 
authority. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOG iia 


I.—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


1.—ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the government of the Board 
shall be graded and classified as follows: 


Kindergarten, 

Primary and Grammar, 

High, 

Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of 
both sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed 
classes, as the Board may from time to time de- 
termine. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No- 
pupil shall be admitted under five years of age. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, 
grammar, history, composition and declamation. 
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No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school 
without a certificate of graduation from a primary 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendance 
at a primary school, upon personal examination by the 
principal of such grammar school; but should any 
primary school be insufficient to accommodate the 
children entitled to and applying for admission, while 
there is room for more pupils in the grammar depart- 
ment, the Commissioners of the ward may admit 
pupils of a lower grade into the grammar department; 
and should the reverse be the case, the vacancies may 
be filled by keeping the pupils longer in the primary 
school, the studies pursued determining the grade of 
the class. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


HIGHSCHOOL: 


The High School shall comprise a male and female 
department, and shall be under the general govern- 
ment of a male principal, with male assistants for the 
male department, and a female vice principal, with 
female assistants for the female department. 

The High School Course shall comprise, in addition 
to the instruction prescribed for the Grammar Course, 
the elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
algebra, bookkeeping, geometry, geology, drawing 
and such other branches, including Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French languages, and the higher mathe- 
matics, as the Board shall prescribe. Attention shall 
also be paid to gymnastic exercises for the devclop- 
ment and health of the pupils. The introduction and 
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continuance of any study prescribed shall be discre- 
tionary with the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools, in conjunction with the President 
and City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school; or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examina- 
tion equivalent to that to which the pupils of the gram- 
mar schools are subjected for graduation. The Col-: 
-ored School, in its relation to the High School, as 
to candidates for admission thereto, shall rank as a 
grammar school. . 

Special examinations may be held and pupils qual- 
ified for admission at that stage of the course received 
-at the commencement of any term. ‘Those from the 
grammar schools shall have the preference. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their 
discretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their 
membership by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training 
and education of teachers, shall be maintained in the 
Training School building, under a principal and such 
assistants as may be necessary. It shall consist of | 
-two grades, requiring two years to complete the 
course of study, and shall be conducted in all respects 
‘as a model school. Pupils shall spend at least eight 
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weeks of the Normal School year in the Training 
School, and, under the direction of a regular teacher, 
condtct class exercises, and while thus engaged shall 
be subject to the same direction of the principal of 
the Training School as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School; or,if the applicant 
has not been in attendance at the High School, upon 
an examination equivalent to that to which the pupils 
of the High School are subjected for graduation. 
Non-residents, upon payment of such tuition fee as 
shall be established by the Board, may be admitted, 
under the direction of the Committee on Normal and 
Training and High Schools. All pupils upon enter- 
ing the school will be required to sign a written 
declaration of intention to teach in the schools of this 
city, if desired. 

The President of the Board shall, after the exam- 
ination and on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Normal and Training and High Schools and 
the City Superintendent, grant diplomas of graduation, 
which shall also be certificates of qualification to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the pupile schools 
to be used for a training or practice school for the 
pupils of the Normal School. 


2. DISCRETIONARY. 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 


Intermediate Schools. 
Evening Schools. . 
Industrial Schools. 
Colored Schools. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools shall consist of the pri- 
mary grades, together with the sixth and fifth grades, 
grammar department, and a certificate shall be given 
to any graduate from such schools, which shall admit 
such graduates to the grammar school of the gram- 
mar school district in which he resides. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such por- _ 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the in- 
struction of persons unable to attend schools during 
the day, wherein may be taught the studies pre- 
scribed for the grammar schools, with the addition of 
bookkeeping and mechanical drawing, at the discre- 
tion of the City Superintendent. The terms and 
conditions of admission shall be prescribed by the — 
Board, but no pupil shall be admitted under twelve 


years of age. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 33 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of 
poor and destitute children in primary studies, and 
such industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient ; 
but no expenditure shall be made by the Board for 
such schools, except for educational purposes, nor 
shall the Board pay more than two hundred dollars 
per annum on account of rent for any such school. 


COLORED, SCHOOES , 


The colored schools shall be for the special accom- 
modation of colored children, who shall be admitted 
on application to the principals, and the said schools 
shall be conducted in conformity with the regulations 
of the Board, so far as the same are applicable. 
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II.—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


i? Ss TRRMS, 


The school year shall commence on the second 
Monday in September, and terminate on the Friday 
next preceding the fourth day of July, and be divided 
into three terms, ending respectively on the Friday 
next preceding Christmas, the Friday next preceding 
the first day of April, and the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New 
Year’s Day inclusive, one week, which shall include 
the first day of April, and all legal holidays. When 
any holiday shall occur on Thursday, the schools shall 
also be closed on the following Friday. At no other 
time shall the schools be closed, except by resolution 
of the Board, or by special consent of the President 
or the City Superintendent of Schools. 


III.—SESSIONS. 


1. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The schools shall be open during the regular terms, 
five days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive; and there shall be two sessions daily—a morning 
session, from 9 A. M. to 11.45 A. M., with a recess as 
directed by the City Superintendent, and an afternoon 
session, from 1.30 P. M. to 3.80 P. M., with calisthenic 
exercises in the school room near the middle of the 
session. In the first grade of the primary depart- 
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ments an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be super- 
vised by the assistants of that grade, may be given, 
at the discretion of the City Superintendent and the 
principal of the school. 

The Committee on Teachers may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
seem advisable, the holding of a morning session 
from 9 to 11.45 A. M., with the usual recess, and an 
afternoon session from 1.15 to 3.30 P. M. 


2. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the dis- 
cretion of the City Superintendent, the noon inter- 
mission may be reduced to half an hour, and the 
school may be dismissed at 2.30 P. M. 


~ 3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the 
City Superintendent, the noon intermission may be 
reduced to one hour, and the school dismissed at 


3 PM: 
4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first . 
and second grades, primary department, may be ex- 
cused by the principal from returning to school in 
the afternoon. ‘The principal shall promptly notify 
the City Superintendent of such action. 


5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools, during their continuance, 
shall be open four evenings in each week—Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. The session shall 
commence at 7.30 P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 
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IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning:sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vocal music, at the discretion of the principal, may 
be added to these exercises, but together they shall 
occupy no more than fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 
1. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of smallpox shall be a condition of 
admission to any school, and the certificate of a phy- 
sician shall be necessary as to either before enroll- 
ment; but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus 
shall be claimed or reasonably demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Sanitary Committee, such children 
may be admitted to school under such provisions and 
restrictions as the said Committee may decide upon 
in each individual case. 

Teachers and pupils residing in a house where 
infectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be re- 
admitted except upon a certificate from the Board of 
Health that all danger of contagion is passed. | 

(2) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean ; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be 
admitted to any school. 
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2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district 
in which they reside, unless for special reasons the 
Committee on Permits shall given a written permit 
to attend elsewhere. 


All applications for permits must be presented in 
writing to the committee at the rooms of the Board 
of Education, stating the reasons therefor, and, if 
granted, shall be kept on file in the office of the prin- 
cipal of the school until the close of the school year, 
and no permit shall extend beyond the school year. 


Children in the eighth gradein any grammar school, 
removing from a district, may complete their course 
in the school in which they have been attending with- 
out special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such 
district. 


The Committee on Permits shall consist of the 
President of the Board, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers and the City Superintendent. 


3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned 
to a class of the grade which examination shall show 
him prepared to enter. 


No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to 
any class room than there are regular seats in such 
class room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 
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4, ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents.—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, 
the principal or class teacher shall personally inform 
the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the prin- 
cipal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under 
any circumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher 
_to ascertain the cause of any other pupil’s absence 
from school. 


(0) Suspension.—Any pupil who shall have been ab- 
sent ten days (or evenings in the evening school), 
during the term, may be suspended from school dur 
ing the remainder of the term, unless it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the principal that the 
pupil has been sick, or has been detained by sickness 
in his or her family. 


5. - INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroom.—The course of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in 
the published Manual of Instruction, with such varia- 
tions therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in 
his discretion, order in any school or class. 


(6) Preparations of Lessons Out of School.—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the sixth shall be required to 
prepare any lesson out of school. 


No pupil of the sixth or any higher grade shall be 
required to prepare more than one lesson out of 
school; nor shall any pupil take any book or slate 
from a school building except for such preparation. 
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6. DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detentton.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disor- 
derly, or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one 
hour, after the dismission of school in the after- 
noon, under the personal supervision of their respec- 
tive teachers; but no pupil shall be deprived of recess — 
or noon intermission. 

(6) Suspenston.—Principals shall have power to sus- 
pend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay tothe Commissioners of the 
ward in which the school is located, and also (except 
in case of permits) to the Commissioners of the ward 
of which the pupil is aresident, who shall investigate 
the facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Sus- 
pension from the High School. or evening schools 
shall be reported without delay to the standing com- 
mittees on such schools respectively, who shall inves- 
tigate the facts and confirm or annul the suspension. 
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TeeeRECORDS: 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be keptin all the schools inthe class rooms, in 
a manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be 
uniform in all the schools of the same grade. 


8. CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to 
pupils in the primary and grammar schools whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to the same. 
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9. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be 
awarded annually in all the schools to pupils whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to the same. 


10. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain cer- 
_tificates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board 
and communicated to teachers by the City Superin- 
tendent in ‘‘ Instructions,” to be furnished by him to 
principals. For any extremely stormy or inclement 
day, the President of the Board and City Superin- 
tendent may order marks for absence to be canceled 
in all the schools, which orders shall be published in 
two of the newspapers of the city on the Saturday 
next succeeding the making of the same. 


11. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles 
needed in the school room shall be furnished without 
cost to the pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged 
must be replaced. 

(0) Damages.—_Any injury by a pupil to books or 

school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall 
be paid for by the parent or guardian in accordance 
with a bill to be rendered by the principal. In case 
payment be refused the pupil shall be suspended, as 
provided in sub-division ‘‘C,” under the head of 
‘« Discipline.” 
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VI.—TEACHERS. 


1. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and 
schedules of the Board be designated, as— 
Principals. 
Vice Principals. 
Head Assistants. 
First Assistants. 
Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately re- 
sponsible to the City Superintendent, to whom they 
shall make the reports prescribed in these regulations, 
or which may be required by him from time to time 
for his information, and shall meet with him for con- 
ference as often as he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept 
carefully and accurately, make requisitions for all 
school supplies, which requisitions shall be approved 
by the City Superintendent, and keep in their offices 
for inspection such records and files and make such 
reports and returns to the Secretary of the Board as 
are prescribed in these regulations or may be required 
by the Board. 


(2) Authority.—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their school, school buildings and prop- 
erty; the reception and classification of pupils and 
their instruction and discipline; and shall, when not 
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in charge of regular classes, teach an averageof two 
hours each day. 


They shall have the direction and control of vice 
principals and assistants in the management of their 
departments and classes, and may require them to 
remain after school hours, not to exceed once in each 
week, for instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the 
performance of their duties, as the same may be pre- 
scribed, arid report any neglect thereof to the com- 
mittee. 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect 
the same so far as possible from mutilation and 
injury, renderthe bills and enforce the collections 
and penalties prescribed by the Board for the same, 
render account and make return annually of the sums 
collected pursuant thereto. — 

They shall remain in the city during the last week 
of the summer vacation and personally supervise the 
cleaning and preparation of the school houses and 
class rooms, and see that the same, and the furniture 
_ and apparatus, are in all respects arranged and in 

order before the opening of the new session. 


(2) Reception of Vusitors.—TVhey shall receive all 
visitors and afford them proper accommodation and 
facilities for seeing school work, but with such limi- 
tations as shall prevent annoyance or interruption to 
teachers of classes. | 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school 
for the purpose of commending or exhibiting any 
book or other article, nor shall they distribute circu- 
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lars, tickets or advertisements, or give notice to the 
pupils under their charge of any exhibition or busi- 
ness, or permit the same to be done on the school 
premises. : 


VICE PRINCIPALS. 


Vice principals shall have general charge of the 
floor or department with which they are connected, 
and shall transmit in detail to the assistants of their 
grade all directions of the principals. 

In the absence of the principal the vice principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice princi- 
pal, the senior assistant of the highest grade shall 
assume his station and duties. 

Every vice principal shall also have charge of a 
regular class of the highest grade of her department, 
and conduct and make the reports concerning the 
same prescribed in the regulations for assistants. 


NN 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the princi- 
pal, personally instruct the pupils assigned to them. 


in accordance with the ‘‘ Manual of Instruction;”’ - 


keep records of attendance, scholarship and deport- 
ment; have charge of the school room property and 
protect it from injury or mutilation, as far as pos- 
sible, and report any injuries to the same; enforce 
order and discipline in the classes, so far as possible 


without appeal to the principal, and render to him | 


such assistance in the halls, courts and yards pertain- 
ing to the school buildings at the opening, recess, in- 
termission and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


, 
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In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice principals or assistants may be 
called upon by principals to perform, appeal may be 
made to the City Superintendent, which appeal shall 
be in writing. 


4, ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and prepare for duty, 
fifteen minutes before the opening of the school ses- 
sion, and the school hours shall be devoted to the 
interests of the Board, to the exclusion of any other 
employment, study or pursuit. 


(6) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate reg- 
ister of the attendance, absenceand tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in 
each instance, and report the same annually to the 
City Superintendent; the absence under the heads 
‘‘with permission” and ‘‘ without permission;’’ the 
tardiness under the heads ‘‘excused”’ and ‘‘not ex- 
cused.’’ ‘Teachers shall mark their time according to 
the school clock, as regulated by the principal. 


(c) Tardiness.—As often as the ‘‘ unexcused ”’ tardy 
marks of the teacher shall amount to five, principals 
shall make special report of the same to the City 
Superintendent. 


(2) Visiting for Instruction.—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours, 
whenever the City Superintendent shall permit or 
direct such visitation, for the instruction of the teacher, 
and shall make report of the same to the principal. 
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5 VESALARTES, 


(a) Schedules—The salaries of all teachers shall be 
in accordance with the schedules that may be pre- 
scribed by the Board, which schedules shall provide 
for an annual increase through a term of years to a 
maximum. No schedule shall be changed except at 
the commencement of the school year. 

(6) Increase.—The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of original ap- 
pointment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be 
regarded as new appointments, provided that no pro- 
motion shall work a decrease or prevent the increase 
of salary by reason of term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. 
The salary of any teacher entering or leaving the 
employ of the Board between any two payments shall 
be in proportion to the salary for that period which 
the number of days of actual service bears to the whole 
number of school days in such period, and all deduc- 
tions from salaries on account of absence shall be upon 
the same basis. 

(2) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sick- 
ness (whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen 
days in any one month) shall forfeit the pay of their 
substitutes. For absence more than fifteen days, but. 
not exceeding thirty consecutive school days, the 
Committee on Teachers may grant salary, less substi- 
tutes’ pay, at its discretion. If the time of such 
absence exceeds fifteen days in any one month, the 
salaries of such teachers shall be deducted for the time, 
and the Secretary shall pay the substitute as required. 
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(ce) Forfetture.—TVeachers absent from school duty, 
except on account of sickness, shall forfeit their sal- 
ary during absence; five tardy marks, ‘‘unexcused,”’ 
shall count as one-half day’s absence, and a corre- 
sponding deduction be made at the next payment. 

(f) Relief.—Appeal for relief from any such for- 
feiture or loss may be made to the Committee on 
Teachers, who may, at its discretion, relieve there- 
from, provided that no teacher shall receive any such 
relief for absence for more than thirty consecutive 
school days. | 

(g) Engagements.—All engagements of teachers 
shall be made with reference to the ‘‘school year.” 
No teacher shall be connected with any organization 
or engage in any business which, in the opinion of 
the Board, may interfere with the proper discharge 
of the duties prescribed by these regulations. 

(2k) Resignation.—Veachers shall give one month’s | 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same 
they shall forfeit one month's salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school 
shall immediately notify the principal, who shall, 
when such absence exceeds one day, notify the City 
Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to dis- 
charge their duties during such absence. 

(6) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the 
High School, male $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; 
in the grammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the 
grammar and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day ; 
and in the evening schools the salary of regular 
teacher. . 
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7. SUPERVISORS. 


It shall be the duty of supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendentin the supervision and direction of 
their respective departments. They shall consult 
with him frequently regarding the work of the 
schools for the purpose of making suggestions and 
receiving his instructions. They shall visit schools 
for the purpose of observing the work of teachers, of 
giving them instruction and counsel, and of teaching 
model lessons in the school rooms for their benefit. 
During such visits they shall, whenever they deem it 
advisable, hold conferences of teachers for the dis- 
cussion of matters connected with the work of the 
schools. They shall confer with the principals re- 
garding the condition of their schools and the work 
of individual teachers, making suggestions for the 
improvement of the schools and conveying the in- 
structions received from the City Superintendent. 
They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow 
regular programs approved by the City Superin- 
tendent and whenever it is necessary to vary the 
programs, they shall notify him upon postal cards 
furnished for that purpose. They shall hold and 
conduct meetings of teachers in their respective de- 
partments at such times and places as may be de- 
termined by the City Superintendent; at which meet- 
ings they shall discuss with them educational topics 
and the details of their work in accordance with the 
general plans received from the City Superintendent. | 
They shall at stated times report to the City Super- 
intendent upon the work of their respective depart- 
ments. 
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VII.—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all the teachers of the public schools 
and of the various grades and classes of such teachers 
shall be held from time to time at the call and under 
the direction of the City Superintendent. It shall be 
the duty of all teachers to attend such meetings when 
called, unless excused by the City Superintendent. 
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The school houses shall be used for no other pur- 
poses than such as are immediately connected with 
the system of public instruction, and during the 
school hours mentioned in these regulations, unless © 
by special permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries, and school 
apparatus shall be kept insured for such amounts 
as the President may deem reasonable or the Board 
may direct . 

3. -, CARE, 

All school buildings shall be opened and closed 
by and in the care of janitors. They shall perform 
such duties as the Committee on Heating shall direct, 
and their compensation therefor shall be as the Board 
may prescribe. 


ENO oun OOLAD IS TRICIS, 


The schools may be designated by the names of 
the streets on which they are located. Their school 
districts shall be as follows: 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT. BOUNDARIES. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street, Bleecker street, Halsey street, Cen- 
tral avenue, Broad street to Market street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (not including said street to High street only), Hal- 
sey street, Central avenue, Broad street, Rector street to. 
the Passaic river. } 


STATE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Nesbitt street, Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh 
avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Og- 
den street, Carlisle place to the Passaic river. By 


WEBSTER STREET 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Carlisle place, Ogden- 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue, Seventh 
avenue to Sheffield street, thence (not including Seventh 
avenue) to Garside street (not including said street), Sixth. 
avenue (both sides), Stone street, Crane street (both side$),. 
Summer avenue, Fourth avenue to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. | 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West. Kinney street (both 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street, 
South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High street 
(not including said street) to West Kinney street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 
street, Waverly avenue, Barclay street, Spruce street, 
Prince street (both sides), West Kinney street (not in- 
cluding said street), High street (not including said street) 
to Clinton avenue. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to the Passaic river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Elm street, Madison street, Lafayette street (both sides), 
Jackson street (both sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western’city line, Ninth avenue, War- 
ren street, Dickerson street, Second street, Warren . 
street, Littleton avenue, South Orange avenue, South 
Eighteenth street, Eleventh avenue to the western city 
line. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Springfield avenue, South 
Orange avenue, Wallace street, Bank street, High street 
to Springfield avenue. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Beginning at South Orange avenue, Wallace street, 


Wallace place, Warren street, Littleton avenue, Thir- © 


teenth avenue, Morris avenue (both sides), South Orange 
avenue to Wallace street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not includ- 
ing said street), Lock street, New street, the Morris canal, 
Central avenue, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street to Bleecker 
StiLeer, 


WARREN STREET. ~ 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Second street, Central ave- 
nue, the Morris canal, New street, Lock street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. | 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginnin at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, Mt. 
’ ’ 
Prospect avenue to the Second river. 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Beginning at the Second river, Mount Prospect avenue, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road to 
the northern city line. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Poinier street (not 
including said. street), Elizabeth avenue, thence ina direct 
westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clinton 
avenue, Murray street, Broad street, Wright street, N. J. 
R. R. avenue to Poinier street. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including said 
avenue), Clinton avenue, Madison avenue, Badger avenue, 
Avon avenue, Bergen street (not.including said street), 
Madison avenue, Chadwick avenue to the southern city 
line. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Beginning at Madison avenue, Badger avenue, Waverly 
avenue, Belmont avenue, West Kinney street (not includ- 
ing said street), Prince street (not including said street), 
Spruce street, Barclay street, Waverly avenue, Somerset 
street, Clinton avenue, Madison avenue to Badger avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning lat N. J. R. R. avenue, Walnut street, Mc- 
Whorter street, Garden street, Pacific street, Nichols 
street, Jefferson street, Malvern street, Pacific street, 
Johnson street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. ave- 
nue to Walnut street. 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Johnson street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern street, 
Van Buren street, South street, Avenue G to the southern 
city line. 

WALNUT STREET. 

Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street, Madison 
street, Lafayette street {not including said street), Van 
Buren street, Elm street, Sandford street, Oliver street, 
Van Buren street, Malvern street, Jefferson street, Nichols 
street, Pacific street, Garden street, McWhorter street, 
Walnut street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Van Buren street, Oliver street, Sandford street, 
Elm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Bremen street, 
Niagara street, Kossuth street, Magazine street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to the Newark bay. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. ee 


Beginning at the western city line, Old Bloomfield road, 
the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western 
city line. 

ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 

Beginning at the western city line, M. & EB. R. R. 
avenue, Second street, Dickerson street, Warren street, 
Ninth avenue to the western city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not 
including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth street, Magazine 
street, Newark and Passaic R. R.; N. & No YORI RG 
Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic river. 
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HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Bremen street, 
Hamburg place, Lang street, Elm street, Van Buren 
street, Lafayette street, Jackson street (not including said 
mibect) towne IN. YoRAR, 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic R. R., 
Magazine street, Avenue L, Hamburg place to New- 
ark bay. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Tenth street (both 
sides), Springfield avenue (both sides), South Sixth street 
{both sides), South Orange avenue, South Eleventh street 
(not including said street), Springfield avenue (both sides), 
South Fourteenth street, Avon avenue to South Tenth 
street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street 
{not including said street), South Orange avenue, Little- 
ton avenue, Thirteenth avenue, Morris avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Springfield avenue (both sides), to 
South Sixth street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at Madison avenue, South Tenth street (not 
including said street), Springfield avenue (not including 
said avenue), Hunterdon street (both sides), Avon avenue, 
Bergen street (both sides), Madison avenue to South Tenth 
street. 
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FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue, South: 


Eleventh street (both sides), Springfield avenue (not in- 


cluding said avenue), South Fourteenth street, Avon ave- 
nue to the western city line. 


HAW THORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, South 
Tenth street, Madison avenue, Chadwick avenue, Clinton 


township line, thence following the course of said line to: 


the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, Mor- 
ris avenue (both sides), Springfield avenue, Rankin street 
to South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Hunterdon street (not in- 
cluding said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont avenue, 
Waverly avenue, Boyd street, Avon avenue to Hunterdon 
Streer: 

PAIN TNE 

Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue, 

Fourth avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not includ- 


ing said street), Stone street; Sixth avenue (not including 


said avenue), Clifton avenue (not including said avenue), 
Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), M. & E. R. R. 
avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield avenue. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, Nesbitt street, 
Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue (both 
sides), Garside street (both sides), Sixth avenue (both 
sides), Clifton avenue, Eighth avenue (both sides), M. & 
E. R. R. avenue to Nesbitt street. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOUNDARIES. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Bleecker street (not including said street), 
Summit street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, Eighth 
avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle 
place to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said street), 
West street, Montgomery street, Somerset street, Waverly 
avenue, High street, Clinton avenue, Broad street to Mar- 
ket street. 

MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Springfield avenue, High street (not including said street) 
to West Kinney street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Market street, Broad street, Green street 
(not including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to the Pas- 
saic river. 

CHESTNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street 


25 
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LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Van B ren street, Lafayette street, Jack- 
son street (both sides), to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, War- 
ren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the 
western city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton ave- 
nue, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street to Bank street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the 
Morris canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city 
line to the Second river. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, 
High street, Waverly avenue; Avon place, Avon avenue, 
western city line, thence following the course of said line 
to the intersection of the southern city line and N. J. R. 
R, avenue. | 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, © 
Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G 
to the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
road, the Morriscanal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the west- 
ern city line.’ 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not 
including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street Margaretta street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to Newark bay.» 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the bay 
to the southern city line, Avenue G, South street,Sandford 
street, Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, 
Jackson street (not including said street) toN. & N. Y. 
Rok. | 
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SOUTH TENTH. STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Springfield avénue to South Sixth 
street, thence in a direct line through Treacy avenue to 
Avon avenue, to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, Lit- 
tleton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to South 
Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly place, 
Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon ave- 
nue, to Avon place. 


“FRANKLIN.” 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Eighth avenue, Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Passaic river. 
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Examination and Appointment of Day School 
Teachers. . 
ae 


At least twice in each year a public examination shall 
be held under the direction of the City Superintendent 
and the Committee on Teachers, or, in the case of candi- 
dates for High or Normal School positions, the Committee 
on Normal and Training and High Schools, at which 
examination any candidates for pos'tions in the public 
schools may present themselves. The questions for all 
such examinations shall be prepared under the direction 
of the City Superintendent, subject to revision by the 
Committee. Each candidate shall be given a number, 
which, instead of his name, shall be placed upon all papers 
written by him. All papers shall be examined by a com- 
mittee of teachers or principals under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. Appeals from the decision of this 
Committee may be made to the City Superintendent. All 
papers, after they have been marked, shall be filed in the 
office of the City Superintendent. Records of the same 
shall be kept in books prepared for that purpose, and each 
examinee shall be notified of the result of his examina- 
tion. In all cases of applicants taking the examination 
specified under Rules 2 or 7, following, failure to pass in 
three subjects shall constitute total failure; but applicants 
failing in less than three subjects, may be reexamined 
in said subjects at any time under the direction of the 
City Superintendent and it shall not be nece sary for such 
applicants to be reexamined in the subjects in which 
they received the required percentage. Teachers who 
desire to take an examination for higher grade may 
divide such examination. No teacher shall be examined 
in private, except by special order of the Committee. 
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All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
Elementary Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, and 
the elements of at least one Natural Science. 
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Applicants for positions as vice principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having suc- 
cessfully passed the elementary examination, or having 
received permanent appointment as teachers, shall be 
further examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Modern English and American Literature, General His- 
tory, and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addi- 
tion to the one taken under the requirements of Rule 2. 


4. ~ 
Applicants for positions as vice principals or head 
assistants in Primary Schools having successfully passed 
the elementary examination, or having received perma- 
nent appointment as teachers, shall be examined in Modern 
English and American Literature, Theory of the Kinder- 
garten, Rhetoric, General History, and the elements of 


at least two Sciences, in addition to those required under 
Rule 2. 


4 


OD. 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to the 
examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be examined 
in advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General English 
and American Literature, School Management, and at 
least two Sciences, in addition to those required under 
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Rule 3, provided that candidates taking both elementary 
and higher examinations shall be required to be examined 
in only such subjects in the elementary examination as are 
‘not repeated in the higher. 


6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 


amined in any special subject that they may be required 
to teach. 


Th, 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
and Literature, History of the United States, Elementary 
Science as applied to the work in the kindergarten, Arith- 
metic and Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


8. 


An averaye of seventy-five per cent. in all of the sub- 
jects required for any particular grade, with a minimum 
of sixty-five per cent. in any subject, shall be required. 
The diploma of the Newark Normal and Training School 
shall be accepted in place of the examinations required 
under Rules 2 or 7. 


° 
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The diploma of any college of good standing, conferring 
the degrees of A. B., B. S. or Ph. B., and of the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, may be 
accepted in place of all of the academic studies required 
in any of the above examinations. To those possessing 
such diplomas the examinations in professional subjects 
shall be at the option of the committee. 
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10. 


The diplomas of the State Normal School, of New Jer- 
sey, and of other schools for the professional training of 
teachers of equal standing with the above, whose profes- 
sional courses cover a period of not less than two years, 
may be accepted in place of the examinations mentioned 
in. Rule 2, provided that the holder of such a diploma 
holds also the diploma of a first class high school or pre- 
sents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that covered 
by such a diploma. 

A New Jersey State certificate of the second once 
obtained as the result of examination, may be accepted in 
place of the examinations mentioned in Rules 2, 3 and 4 
and a State certificate of the first grade, obtained as the 
result of examination, may be accepted in place of any of 
the above examinations. 


11. 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Com- 
mittee on Teachers shall determine, may be accepted in 
place of the kindergarten examination, provided that the 
candidate presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to 
that covered by a High School diploma. 


12. 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, may 
be accepted in place of any or all.of the above named 
examinations. 

| 13. 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the 
_ public schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, 
and who has not met, in all respects, the requirements of 
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the above rules ; and no teacher not a graduate of a col- 
lege or a professional training school, shall be appointed, 
unless such ‘teacher, in addition to the requirements of 
examination, can presenta record of successful experience 
of at least two years of teaching. 


14. 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have 
met the requirements of the above rules, stating the 
manner in which the requirements have been met, whether 
by examination or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, 
or both, and giving references to testimonials on file. 


15. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper Committee suitable persons 
to fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in 
every case giving preference to those candidates whose 
record indicates that they are best qualified for the posi- 
tions vacant, provided that in all cases graduates of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be given the 
preference over other candidates of equal experience and 
attainments. Such graduates shall be appointed in the 
order indicated by their standing upon graduation. 


hoy 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving perma- 
nent appointment. At the end of five school months of 
. such service, the City Superintendent shall report to the 
proper committee upon the work done by such teacher, 
giving due consideration to reports received from princi- 
pals. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as not 
furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services of 
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such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is 
reported as*givinezhope of ultimate success, the proba- 
tionary period may be extended for five school months 
more. At the endjof this period, if the work of the 
teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may receive a per- 
manent appointment ; ifas totally unsatisfactory, his term 
of service shall be terminated forthwith ; if as still doubt- 
ful but with reasonable prospect of success, his probation- 
ary term may be still further extended, to be reported 
upon at frequent intervals for action of the committee; but 
no teacher, not recommended for permanent appointment, 
shall be retained fora longer time than two years from 
the date of temporary appointment. The services of a 
teacher on probation may be dispensed with at any time 
after one year of probationary service, when it becomes 
evident that ultimate success is improbable. ‘This rule 
shall not apply to teachers under temporary appointment 
at the date of adoption of these rules. 


I. 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving 
probationary terms, shall, at the end of five school thonths 
of such service, formally report to the City Superin- 
tendent upon the character of the work done by such 
teachers; with a recommendation as to their retention or 
dismissal. At the end of a year of such temporary serv- 
ice, the principal shall again make a similar report to 
the City Superintendent, and at such other times as may 
seem to him advisable, or as may be suggested by the 
City Superintendent. 18 


In all cases of promotion or appointment due consider- 
ation shall be given to the teaching ability of the teacher 
appointed as demonstrated by past service in these schools 
or ascertained from reliable authority. In the promotion 
of teachers, other things being equal, teachers employed 
in the school in which the vacancy occurs shall be given 
the preference. 
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Certification and Appointment of Evening 
School Teachers. 


I. 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


a 


For all positions in the evening schools properly quali- 
fied candidates, not empleyed in the day schools, shall be 


secured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be secured 


teachers in the day schools may be employed to teach from 
year to year. 


o 


All new appointments shall be temporary. ‘Temporary 
appointees, not employed in the day schools of this city, 
may receive permanent appointment under the regula- 
tions of this Board for the permanent appointment of 
teachers, provided the first formal report shall be made 
at the end of the first half of the evening school term. 


4. 


Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first grade county certificate 
of New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of suc- 
cessful experience, a diploma from a Normal School of 
recognized standing, a college diploma, accompanied by 
either a record of professional training or at least one 
year of successful experience in teaching, a second grade 
State certificate obtained after examination by the State 
Board of Education. 
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5. 


Candidates not possessing any of the-above qualifica- 
tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination re- 
quired under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examination 
and Appointment of Day School Teachers, and presenting 
a record of at least two years of successful experience in 
teaching, may be considered eligible for appointment. 


6. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of successful 
experience in the day schools or evening schools of New- 
ark shall be considered as having met the requirements. 
of these regulations. | 

ft 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Candidates shall be eligible for appointment in the 
Evening High School who present either a first grade 
State certificate or a college dipioma, accompanied by a 
record of at least one year of successful experience. 


8. ey 

Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica- 

tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 

required for appointment in the Day High School, and - 

upon satisfactorily passing such examination and present- 

ing a record of at least three years of successful experi- 
ence in teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


9. 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either the Day or Evening High School of 
this city shall be considered as having met the above re- 
quirements of eligibility. 


10. 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day — 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 
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AIT 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION. 


1. For the purposes of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. In each grade there shall be two classes 
designated respectively the A and B classes, the A class 
being the more advanced. All promotions shall be made 
tothe class next higher. 


2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with 
- the consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice 
of the teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral ex- 
aminations as the superintendent and principal shall 
deem advisable. 


3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth, inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
words “Satisfactory” and “Not Satisfactory.” 


4, At frequentirregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the 
results obtained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. 
Questions for at least one examination in each semester 
shall be furnished or specially authorized by the City 
Superintendent. The results of these examinations shall 
not be the basis for promotion, but shall be used and con- 
sidered by the teacher as a guide and critique of his own 
work, and as one means for determining the character of 
the work of the students. 
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5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record,. 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports, signed by the 
parent or guardian, shall be returned to the teacher. 


6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 


7%. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not. 
given Satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided 
that in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promo- 
tions for a definite time may be made. 


In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
justice of his decision, give the children a fair examina- 
tion upon the work of the semester, using questions. 
approved by the City Superintendent, the result of which 
examination shall determine the question of promotion. 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the class. 
next higher shall be made whenever, in the judgment of 
the teacher and principal, the pupil is qualified.to do the 
more advanced work and would be benefited by such pro- 
motion. 


9. At the end of each semester a report of the work 
of each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his 
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parents or guardian. Such report shall contain the record 
of the pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in 
cases of failure to promote, the reason of such failure 
shall be clearly set forth. 


10. Whenever itis clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not 
warrant promotion, it shall be the duty of the teachers to 
communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if possible, to 
secure their cooperation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher, who for two consecutive months fail to © 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall.be returned to the 
grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion 
of the principal and City Superintendent such failure is 
due to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher 
grade. | | 

12. Incase such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the City Superintendent to report such teacher 
to the proper committee. 


ze 8 Ba 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good stand- 
ing, upon furnishing evidences of good moral character, 
are entitled to admission to the Normal School without 
further examination. Graduates of other High Schools 
of equal rank with the Newark High School may be 
admitted upon similar terms. 

2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved High Schools or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, passan examination 
upon the subjects included in a four year High School 
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course. Applicants for admission not residents of New- 
ark, duly qualified as above stated, may be admitted upon 
the payment of atuition fee of fifty dollars a year, pro- 
vided there is room. 

3. Pupils in the Normal School shallspend the first year 
in pursuing the regular studies of the course and in such 
observation in the Training School or other schools of the 
city as the principal and City Superintendent may direct. 
At least one-half of the senior year shall be spent in prac- 
tice teaching under the observation and criticism of the 
critic teachers. 

4. At the end of each week the teachers shall record the 
standing of each pupil in every subject pursued, in books 
furnished for the purpose, and at the end of each month 
a resume of these records shall be sent to the parents or 
guardians of the pupils. At the endcf each half year 
term an examination shall be held in each of the subjects 
pursued in the Normal School, the questions having been 
prepared by the teacher of the subject and approved by 
the principai and City Superintendent. Scholarship in 
the Normal School shall be marked “satisfactory” or 
“not satisfactory,” and in its determination at the end of 
each half year term consideration shall be given to the 
monthly estimates, to the results of the formal examina- 
tion and, after practice, to the results and the reports of 
the critic teachers. | 

5. Pupils whose work has been unsatisfactory in more 
than two subjects shall not be promoted from one class 
to the next higher. . 

6. No pupils shall be graduated from the Normal School 
until'they have completed in a satisfactory manner all of 
the required subjects, including practice teaching. Pupils 
who have failed to attend 90 per cent. of the required 
exercises of the Normal School shall not be permitted to 
pass from class to class or to be graduated, except upon 
the written consent of the Chairman of the Normal and 
Training and High Schools Committee and the City Super- 
intendent. 
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7. Critic teachers shall make upon blanks furnished for 
the purpose estimates of the practice teaching of the 
pupils. At the close of each term of practice these reports 
shall be submitted to the head critic and by her, with 
approval, disapproval or modifications, submitted to the 
principal of the school by whom they shall be filed for 
use in determining the final standard of graduates. The 
record of scholarship shall be kept on the ordinary blanks 
used throughout the grades. At the close of the senior 
year, the principal, vice principaland head critic shall care- 
fully review the records both of scholarship and practice 
of each student, and shall, upon the strength of such 
review, determine the question of graduation in each case 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
departments. Lists of the graduates thus graded shall 
be furnished the City Superintendent of Schools. Grad- 

uates of the Normal School applying for positions in the 
- schools shall be appointed strictly in the order in which 
their names appear upon these lists, provided that no 
graduate of the Normal School or other person not of 
good moral character and sound physical health shall 
have the right to be appointed as a teacher in the schools 
of Newark. 


XIV. 


DR@WING SCHOOL. 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the 
regular evening schools and end April 30th. 

2. The school will be open six evening's of the week, if 
found necessary, to complete the course, the session each 
eveling beginning at 7.30 o’clock and closing at 9.30 
o’ciock. 

Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o’clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 

Teachers will be present at 7.15 o’clock. 


26 


~ 
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The school will be closed on holidays and during Christ- 
mas week, the same as the day schools, 


ad 


3. Applications for admission will be received from % 
to 9 o’clock each evening during the week preceding the 
opening of the school. 

Public notice will be annually given of the same. 

No student will be admitted after the last day of Jan- 
uary, except by express permission of the Committee on 
Evening Schools. | 

4.. Applicants under 15 years at age will not be ad- 
mitted. 

5. For the first year course students will be admitted 
without examination. ‘Those desiring to enter the second 
year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the first 
year. ‘To enterthe third year the pupil will be examined 
in the second year's work. | 


6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satisfac- 


tory excuse will forfeit his position in the school. Pupils 
absent for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain their 
places, must report to the Principal, either in person or in 
writing, before the five absences are recorded. ~ 

7%. No pupils can leave the class room while the class is 
in session, except by permission of the teacher. 

8. For a breach of good behavior or a violation of the 
regulations of the school a pupil must be immediately 
reported to the principal, who may suspend or expel such 
student and report to the Superintendent. 

9. All instruments, paper and other appliances needed 
must be furnished by the pupils. 

10. In all departments teachers will have the pupils 
use the paper as required by the principal and the Super- 
intendent. All the drawings to be made on full sheet 
medium Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and finished in 
a clean and neat manner, careful attention to be given to 
symmetry and proper arrangement. 
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11. One drawing from every set will each year be 
selected and retained as ciby property for the purpose of 
record. 


12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from the 
school until the end of the term. 


13. Each drawing, when finished, will be initialed and 
rated by the teacher of the class, and when acccepted by 
the principal it will be SB iaronee by him and form one of 
the certificate sets. 


14. Records of drawings accepted, certificates awarded 
and the general record of all the classes will be kept by 
the principal. 

15. Students’ work will be rated as follows: 

He tor excellent, G. for good, F. for. fair, P. for poor.or 
very unsatisfactory. 

An average of good is required for certificate set. 


16. Each class will meet two evenings a week. 


17. Every student being furnished on admission witha 
copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it and 
to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in same as 
a condition of attendance in the classes. Attendance will, 
therefore, be regarded as an agreement to comply with 
the regulations and to follow the course of instruction. 
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Transfer of Pupils to the Central Ungraded 
School. 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any 
of the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is 
a fit subject for transfer'to the Ungraded School, he shall 
so recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks pre-. 
pared for that purpose, giving in full his reasons for such 
recommendation. 

2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
‘the case reported, either personally or through the Super-. 
visor of Evening and Summer Schools, by visiting the 
school, conferring with the principal and parents, consult- 
ing with the Commissioners of the ward, examining into 
the environment of the pupil, and in every way possible- 
acquainting himself with those conditions which have 
determined his character. A record of this investigation 
shall be kept in the office of the City Superintendent. 

3. If, after such investigation and conference, the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of con- 
trol in the school to which the pupil belongs have been 
employed, and that it is essential for his welfare that he- 
be assigned to the Ungraded School, he shall forthwith 
grant him the necessary transfer. | 

4. Alltransfers to the Ungraded School shall be for an 
_ indefinite period. 

5. Whenever the City Superintendent, upon the recom-. 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and the 
Supervisor of Summer and Evening Schools, is convinced 
that any pupil in said school has made substantial im- 
provement in conduct and given sufficient grounds for~ 
the belief that his conduct in the future will be. satisfac-- 
tory to warrant such action, the Superintendent shall 
revoke his transfer and assign him to a graded achool. 
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6. Whenever any pupil in the Ungraded School fails to 
‘conform in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and 
‘shows himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and 
beyond the control of the teacher of said school, it shall 
be the duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him 
for commitment to the City Home. 

7. The Truant Officer shall be requested to call at the 
Ungraded School at the opening of the morning and after- 
noon sessions of each day to receive from the teacher the 
names and addresses of absent pupils. He shall be fur- 
ther requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if possi- 
ble, return them to the school. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, 
vice principals, head assistants and assistants. | 


2. PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and ‘“ Instructions” for keeping 
the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders 
or directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


ra) 


Oo. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at aregular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given ata regular 
meeting by a vote of twenty members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to and from time to 
time incorporated and published with these regulations 
under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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